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PREFACE. 



It is usual for an author, in his prefatory remarks, 
to dwdUl upon the importance of the subject of 
his work, but the Art of which the following 
pages contain a pcMrtion of the History is too 
highly and generally appreciated to r^der such 
remarks necessary. 

To the general reader this work offers enter- 
tainment from its historical details ; to the man 
of literature it affords notices of the authors on 
Gardening with statements of their various works 
and their editions; to the Gardener all of its 
contents possess some degree of interest for be- 
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sides being a record of his Art in every age of 
which we have any history, it may serve as a 
guide to such authors as contain information on 
subjects relating to it of which hemay be in search. 

The chief qualifications required of the author 
were diligence and care> and on these points he 
can assure his readers that he sought his re- 
ferences in the original authorities but in such in- 
stances as he has otherwise specified, and where 
he has i'elied upon others, it has been on such as 
are known to be trustworthy. 

Among his guides to such authorities he has 
particularly to acknowledge his obligations to 
Weston's Tract' s^ Professor Martyn's edition of 
Millers Gardener's Dictionary, Watts's Biblio- 
theca Britannica, and to LoudorCs Encyclopisdia 
of Gardening. 

The author's reasons for fixing upon the reigns 
of Edward the 111, Elizabeth, and George the 
I, as eras in the History of our national Gar- 
dening are founded upon an attentive examina- 
tion of our annals, and most of them will be 
developed in the body of the work whilst con- 
sidering the literature of Gardening. 

» 

Of any critical remarks that occur in the course 



Ill 

ot tne suk^sequent pu^es, the anthor has to obseire 
that they are always the result of consideratioA, 
and if upon literary subjects were not formed 
until after a careful perusal of the works upon 
which the criticisms are made. In none of such 
remarks has he given vent to any personal feel- 
ings of jealousy or pique, for the best of all rea- 
sons, viz. that not a shadow of such feelings exist. 
He has only expressed his opinions, and those 
who differ with him in these, will do him but jus- 
tice by considering him, if really wrong, as guilty 
of no greater crime in such instances than an 
error of judgment/ 

The author has the ungrateful task of confessing 
his knowledge that his work is very far from per- 
fect. Owing to the very numerous authorities 
he has had to consult, and in the extracts made, 
errors it is feared may have arisen ; but there are 
none that diligence could prevent In confessing 
such imperfection he follows the example of a 
labourer in the same field with himself, '* 1 see 
daily, says Professor Martyn, Complete Systems, 
and Co9iip2e<6 Dictionaries ; but 1 cannot disco- 
ver this perfection in any of my performances, 
which after all my labour and pains, most pro- 
vokingly still continue incomplete and erroneous/^ 
This confession is no affectation of humility, the 
author of the following pages eni[)loyed his best 



efforts, endeavonred to be correct and perfect, 
and confesses that in many instances he has failed 
that at the same time he may express how open 
he is to correction ; for any such whether in the 
form of additions or errata, he will always be 
grateful* ^ * 



Great Totham, 

Bstes* 



INTRODUCTION, 



THERE is not in the whole of the Arts and Scieneet^ 
one link of their Circle so suitable for the occupation of man 
in a state of ianocency, as that which embraces the cultivation 
of Plants ; and it is an instance of the beneficent providence 
of the Deity, that He assigned a Garden as the dwelling of 
our first-created Parents. It is no consequence of the fall of 
Adam, that Plants require cultivation, he was placed in Para- 
dise to till and to keep it. Then, the weed had not spruqg up 
to render the tillage toilsome. Fruit Trees which God had 
" planted*' were the chief objects of care, and it was an em- 
ployment without labour ; combining the preservation of health 
with amusement ; pure without insipidity ; constant without 
sameness. From that period Gardens have never ceased 
to engage the attention of man, and even now that their la- 
bours are manifold, they stiU afibrd ** the purest of Human 
pleasures*'* 

Whether as a private individual man regulates his Garden ; 
.«-or with more extended benefit c)iltivates his Farm, still he 
participates in pleasure combined with utility; whilst his 
time is agreeably employed, he is benefitting mankind ; 
*' Nihil melius, nihil uberius, nihil libero homine dignius/' 
When Alexander of Macedon enquired of Abclalonimus, a 
Sid(MiiaB Prince, who had been reduced to support himself 



from the produce of a Garden cultivated with his own 
hands, how he had eiftlured his poverty, Abdalonimus ans- 
wered, ** May Heaven assist me in bearing my prosperity as 
weH 1 I then had no cares, and my own hands supplied all 
my wants/'* 

For many ages after the Creation, the Arts and Sciences 
were chiefly confined to the Eastern Nations. In tracing the 
progress of the Agricolan Arts, in those early periods we 
must gather into one general outline the scanty information 
aflTorded by our oldest records of those times and countries. 

Of the disposition of the Garden of Eden, we know no- 
thing ; to Poetic fiction it has been a fertile subject, but the 
Historian has no facts to relate. Horticulture being the al- 
most sole occupation of our first Parents and their immediate 
descendants, and their attention being directed to those few 
Trees which afforded them sustenance, and perhaps the still 
fewer herbs that served them as medicaments, it is reasonable 
to conclude that in the course even of an ordinary life, one 
person might obtain considerable skill in their cultivation, 
but the practice of an existence protracted to a period em- 
bracing eight or nine centuries, and the experience of it pai^ 
ticipated in .by descendants long arrived at maturity before 
its extinction, must of necessity have carried forward the im- 
provement of the Art, as much nearly as now would occur in 
an equal number of generations. Experience soon would 
teach mankind those vegetables which were salutary, and the 
same unerring guide would speedily disclose the situations 
and circumstances in which those were in the greatest per- 
fection. The Tine would be observed most vigorous in those 
warm climates, by the side of the stream, and thence Man would 
learn to carry Water to those at a distance from its banks. He 
would see those of its clusters first ripening which were open 
to the sun, and. he would learn to expose them to its influence; 
* Juit. ii. c. 10. Q. Cortioi 4« c. I. Diodoms 17. 



H« would observe tke rankness of vegetation where animal 
exuviae were deposited, and thence would be taught the use of 
Manures. Thus as necessity prompted an attention to Plants, 
80 experience would give birth to their culture. These sup- 
positions are supported as probable by the knowledge we 
possess of the various nations of the World, and their various 
grades of improvement ; they are supported by every day's 
experience, for this demonstrates that every Art is comprised 
of the results of experiments, and that is the most perfect, in 
illustration of which the most hi^ve been obtained. Imme- 
diately after the flood Noah planted a Vineyard, and became 
intoxicated with the produce of its fruit. This slender in- 
formation substantiates the. supposition of their rapid im- 
provement in the Arts, for Wine though discovered by chance, 
would require lengthened attention and practice to manufac* 
tare, yet Noah was only the tenth descendant from Adam. 

That their attention was chiefly conflned to fruits is evi- 
dent. In Jacob*s time the Vine, the Fig and the Almond, are 
frequently but exclusively, mentioned as products of the Oar- 
den. As might be anticipated, considering the warmth of 
their climate, a Cistern or Well of Water, a Fig Tree, and a 
Vine appear to have accompanied every habitation. Nuts and 
Almonds were also reckoned among the most choice produc* 
tions of the country ; they are specified as ** being of the -best 
fruits of the land," in the present which Israel sent to the 
governor of Egypt** By this time Man had become habitu- 
ated to a stationary life ; property in land became appreci* 
able ; their cultivated lands were enclosed and Trees were 
grown in their hedge-rows.f The laws issued on Mount Sinai 
extended to the protection of their Vineyards. Olives, Leeks, 
Onions, Garlic, Cucumbers and Melons, were among the in- 
habitants of their 6ardens.| Their Vineyards were so exten* 
sive that Solomon had one which let for one thousand pieces 
of silver per annum. || 

• Genesis zliil. 11. f Ibid, zziii. 9. % Kamb. zi. 5. \ Canticles vtii. IS* 
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Of tht style of laying out their most splendid Gardens, w« 
have but two aifthentic accounts, which describe that of Sdb« 
mon, and those of Babylon. 

Solomon flourished about 1014 years. B. C. In his tim« 
luiLury and refinement Jiad extended to their Horticultural 
establishments. Sculptured ornaments were introduced among 
the flowers ; fountains adorned as well as refreshed the Gar- 
den ; Fruit bearing and aromatic plants ; the Camphor, Cin- 
namon, Frankincense and chief Spice Trees ; the Pomegra* 
nate. Cedar, Pine, Sweet Flag, Aloe, Lily, Vine, Nut Tree, 
Saffron, Fig, Apple, &c. were among its products. The Area 
appears to ha\e been square and surrounded by a wall; 
Aviaries and other buildings adorned it.* In another place 
Solomon tells us he made Gardens, Orchards and Vineyards ; 
planted them with Trees of every kind, and introduceiUwater 
for their nourishmcnt«t 

^* The Hanging Garden of Babylon was not built by Semi* 
ramis, who founded the city, but by alater prince, called Cyrus, 
for the sake of a Courtezan, who being a Persian, as they say, 
by birth, and coveting meadows on mountain tops, desired the 
king, by an artificial plantation, to imitate the land in Persia* 
This Garden was four hundred feet square, and the ascent up 
to it was as to the top of a mountain, and had buildings and 
apartments out of one into another, like a theatre. Under 
the steps to the ascent, were built arches one above another, 
rising gently by degrees, which supported the whole planta- 
tion. The highest arch upon which the platform of the gar- 
den was laid, was fifty cubits high, and the garden itself was 
surrounded with battlements and bulwarks. The walls were 
made very strong, built at no small charge and expence, be- 
ing twenty-two feet thick, and every sally port ten feet wide. 
Over the several stories of this fabric were laid beams, and 

* SoIomob'i SoDf psMiia* t £o«1m. iu it 



•umfners of large massy stones, each sixteen feet long and 
four broad. The roof over all these was first covered with 
reeds, daubed with abundance of brimstone, (or bitumen,) then 
upon them, was laid double tiles, joined with a hard and 
durable mortar, and over them all, was a covering, with sheets 
of lead, that the wet which drained through the earth mighl 
not rot the foundation. Upon all these, was laid earth of a 
convenient depth, sufficient for the' growth of the greatest 
trees. When the soil was laid even and smooth it was planted 
with all sorts of trees, which both for beauty and size might 
delight the spectators. The arches, which stood one above 
another, had in them many stately rooms of all kinds, and for 
all purposes. There was one that liad in it certain en- 
gines, whereby it drew plenty of water out of the river Eu- 
phrates, through certain conduits hid from the spectators^ 
which supplied it to the platform of the Garden.* 

It is not improbable, says Major Rennel, that the trees 
were of a species different from those which are natives of the 
soil about Babylon. Curtius says, that some of them were 
eight cubits in girth, and Strabo states that there was a con- 
trivance to -prevent tha'iacig<a roots destroying the auperstmc- 
ture, by building vast hollow piers, which were filled with 
earth to receive thenw - 

In ascertaining the state of the Horticultural practice of 
these early Nations we have little to guide us. Of Fmit 
Trees they appear to have taken the most care, and of these 
the Vine was preferred. . They considered that it flourished 
best upon a hill.f Stones were removed from the soil.J The 
margin of some water was preferred. They appear to have 
raised varieties from seed, ** I had planted thee a noble Vine* 
wholly a right seed, how then art thou turned into the dege- 
nerate plant of a strange Vine unto me?"|| A reproach to the 

^* Diodoms Sicalas, b. ii. e. ]. Curtius. — Stnbo, &c, f Pt.lfxx. 10. 

Ifs.v. !• I Ibid* Jerem. ii. tl. 
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Jews which would have been unintelligible to them» if they 
were not aware of the practice of raising the Vine from seed* 
That they were aware of the effects of one flower' being im* 
pregnated by the pollen of another appears in the following 
verse. " Thou shalt not sow thy Vineyard with divers seeds, 
lest the fruit of thy seed which thou hast sown, and the fruit 
of thy Vineyard be defiled/'* We may likewise conclude 
that they were aware, that Plants grow chiefly during the 
night, from the distinction which Moses made between the 
** firuits brought forth by the Sun," and those '< put forth (or, 
as it may be translated, thrust forth) by the Moon."t * 

This early period was not without its literature relative to 
plants. Solomon wrote of them, " from the lofty Cedars of 
Lebanon, down to the humble Hyssop of the Wall/'t It b to 
a still earlier period that many historians refer Zoroaster, even 
identifying him with Ham, Chuz, or Mizraim of the Holy 
writings ; others place him at a much later period ; a third 
set consider that there were several of the same name. One 
of these two last opinions is probably correct, since Pliny re- 
lates that Zoroaster left a Treatise upon Gardening ; a work 
scarcely credible as existing in so early an age of the Worid.y 

About a Century posterior to Solomon flourished Homer. 
If we are to judge of the state of Gardening among the 
Greeks at that period, from his writings, we may decide th&t 
their Gardens were not very extensive. As with the brilliant 
fiincy of a Poet he has given to the Garden of Alcinous an 
eternal Summer, and to his Palace Silver Pillars, we may rea- 
sonably conclude with Walpole, that the size of the Garden 
was proportionably exaggerated. This he states as being 
four Acres, an enclosure therefore though comprehending the 
Orchard and Kitchen Garden which the Grecians probably 
never witnessed. The Apple, Fig, Pomegranate, Pear, Olives 

* Dent. zxii. 9. f Deat. xzziii. 14. t 1 Kings !▼• 23. 
I Pllii.b. vii. c. 10. b. xzz. c. U 



and various herbs were its prodacts. The Vine was there in 
regular rows ; the whole watered by two foantaiM, and sur- 
rounded by a hedge. ""^ 

That vegetables and their cultivation were highly esteemed 
among the Grecians in their earliest days is evident from their 
Mythology. Minerva, their personification of Divine Wisdom, 
gave as the greatest blessing to mankind, the Olive Tree, and 
this fable is as old as the foundation of Athens, or about 
1650 years B. C, ; whilst Ceres, the sister of their King of 
Heaven, was invoked as the presiding Deity of Agriculture, 
and the original imparter of the Art to mankind. It may 
ser^e as an illustration of the same remark, to observe that 
almost every Deity had some plant held as sacred to him or 
her. The Oak was sacred to Jupiter } The Cypress, Narcb- 
Bus, and the Maidenhur to Pluto; The Dittany, the Poppy 
and the Lilly to Juno : The Poppy to Ceres : The Olive to 
Minerva : Dog's Grass to Minerva : The Myrtle, Rose and 
Apple to Tenus, &g. It is worthy of notice that the most 
admired human favourites of tlie God^s were changed after 
death, or to avoid calamities, into Trees, or Flowers. Many 
other fables of their Mythology are poetical and beautiful 
Flowers in general, they declared, sprang from the tears of 
Aurora. The tremblings of every leaf, the graceful waving of 
the grass, was attributed to the passing breath of Zephyrus ; 
as the curl of the Waters was said to arise from the sports qf 
theNaiads. I pass without description the Gardens of the 
Hesperides,* and of Adonis,t for poetical fiction must give 
place to more sober facts. 

We are without very clear information of the skill of the 
Greeks in cultivating their Gardens, or of thdr taste in 
disposing them, even during the splendour of their Republics. 

The Academus at Athens, which was laid out by Cimon the 

* Virgils ^neid. it. 484. S^rv. ad. iBMid. Eecl. v7. $\ . Pfiny 1. v. e. 5. 
^ Virg • Georg. ii. 87. Ovid. Amor.U 10. 56. Stat. Sjlv. i. 9. 81. 
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Atheniaa General, abeut four hundred and thirty yeart^ before 
the Christian era, as well as other Gardens of which we have 
record^ consisted of walks shaded by Plane Trees, watered by 
Streams, and enclosed by Walls.* The warlike manners of 
the people made them delight in the addition of the Gym- 
nasium, where their exercises were performed. Fruit Trees 
were planted iu them, not caring for the produce of which, 
we read thptt Cimon threw open his Gardens to the publicf 
Epicurus, the philosopher of the Garden, as he has been 
eddied, died at the age of seventy-two, B. C. 270. His Gar- 
dens were celebrated as much for their beauty as for the Lec- 
tures he delivered in them. The scite of the one he possessed 
at Athens cost him eighty Mince, or about two hundred and 
sixty pounds, no inconsiderable sum in that age. He had it 
laid out around his house, being the first of the kind intro- 
duced into the city.} Of their Horticultural skill the Geo- 
ponick writers, give us a favourable idea, for however empiri- 
cal and accompanied by gross superstitions, they were aware of 
praetices at present adopted and recommended. Thus Anato- 
lius says, that if you wish an Apple Tree to bear much fruit, a 
piece of pipe should be bound tight round the stem. Sotian 
recommends the same, and to sever some of the largest roots 
when the tree is over luxuriant. They were aware of the ne- 
cessity of Caprification, and bringwild Figs upon the branches 
of the cultivated Trees to prevent them casting their fruit, 
^< wherefore, says Democritus, some insert a shoot on each 
Tree that they may not be obliged to do that every year/' 
The knowledge of grafting which this and other passages 
intimate, was the acquirement of a period coeval with the 
earliest age of which we have any informaton. Of manures 
they had a correct knowledge, and when this was deficient, 
they turned in green vegetable matters, and even sowed 
Beans, for the purpose of ploughing them in, when grown up.|| 
They were very fond of flowers, which were used as ornaments 

* PaaMuun b. i. SO. f Conu N«pM laviti Cimoa. t Pli^J h, xU* 

t. 4. I Tksopkiaitii viii. 9. 
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upon all occasions ; they cultivated Violets, Roses, the Nar« 
ciBSus, Iris, &c* which were extensively sold at Athens, in a 
Market Place appropriated to their disposal.f 

Hesiod is the most ancient author on the cultivation of the 
earth, whose work has descended to us. His History is ob- 
scure and uncertain. The most probable incidents of his life 
appear as follows. He was bom at Ascra, in Boeotia, and 
flourished about the same tune with Homer. He is said to 
have carried off a price in a contest of Poetry with that writer. 
Being murdered and his body thrown into the Sea by his 
slayers, it was thrown ashore, and his fate being thus revealed^ 
the mwrderers were detected by the Poet's dogs; 

' Hesiod is to be admired both as a Poet and Philosopher, 

we have here however only to consider him as an Agricultural 
p writer. His Poem entitled ** the Works and Days" Pliny con- 

. sidered as the first positively known work that contained di- 

I reotions fof cultivating the ground. Tsetses, who lived in the 

twelfth Centiiiy, ui hia Scholia on Hesiod, mentions two 
Poems by Orpheus, entitied <' Works" and '' Diaries," the 
latter of which from ita titie would promise to be of more 
utility than Hesiod's superstitions Calendar. It admits of • 
considerable doubt whether Orpheus ever existed, if he did« 
he lived about the time of the Argonautic expedition, 12d8, 
B. C. At all events, Hesiod*s work is the earliest on Agricul- 
ture that has descended fb us. He wrote a Treatise on herbs 
now lost, and there b strong reason to believ^ '* The Works," 
' is mutilated and imperfect, for PUny (b. 15.) adverts to Hesiod's 

opinion of the unprofitableness of the Olive; and Manlius in 
his Astronomicon refers to his Treatise on Grafting, and on 
the situations suited to Com and Vines, none of which pas<> 
I sages occur in any of our copies. From what remains, we 

can glean but small information a? to the Agricultural practices 

* Tlieophnttiu vi. c. 5. f Artstopban* Achan. v. SI2. 
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of the Age, the moral reflections and instructions being .by 
much the most lengthy. Of any of the practices of Horti- 
culture he is still more meagre. Timber was felled in Au- 
tumn* They ceased digging in the Vmeyard, when from the 
heat of ;the weather, about the season of the Pleiades, th« 
snails left the ground for shelter upon the Plants. The vintagiB 
was in the course of November. In common with all other 
Heathens he had a superstitious regard to lucky and unlucky 
days ; the thirteenth day of the Moon, he considered favour- 
able to planting, but not to sowing ; the sixteenth and ninth 
were also propitious to planting. 

That the work as known to us is not perfect, I think h 
further proved by no mention being made of the Olive, or 
of manures, nor even of the burning of stubble, which is 
perhaps the most ancient mode of ameliorating the soil. 

I have not followed historiciJIy the divisions of the Eastern 
nations. The Egyptianlg, the Chaldeans^ the Medes, the 
Persians, the Macedonians, the GTreeks, Ac. as they succes- 
sively rose into separate powers. Were only off^sets of the 
same, or contiguous people, and practised the same Arts, 
and were of manners andJiabits modified perhaps by a slight 
difference of climate, but otherwise without change. Espe- 
cially were there no alterations in the practices of the Arts 
of cultivating the soil, for these of primary importance to 
mankind were not subject to fickleness of taste, and were 
pursued in an almost unaltered climate and soil. The scat- 
tered fragments of information that have escaped to us con- 
cerning such practices have been therefore arrranged in one 
chronological series. From them we cannot but conclude 
that even in those early ages, some of the most recondite 
practices of the Gardener were known and followed. We 
need not be surprised that their Gardens were not more 
extensive, .inasmuch that the number of plants known to 
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them as wortkj of cultivfttion^ was a my iSuAcicnt reasoE 
Ibr the conlrary being the ease* When Atohitecture had 
done its best to cause a variety of positions ; shade and 
coolness had been procured by Avennes and Fountains, and 
Fragrance obtained by beds of Roses, d^c* ; their object was 
obtained, for amid such they delighted to repose ; and as 
they required in consequence of their heated climate, no 
extent of sur&ce to wander over, these were secured in a 
very smidl space, and a still less sufficed to contain the 
few herbs th^ cultivated for use^ though the Vineyard and 
other enclosures of Fruit Trees were necessarily n^uch mor^ 
eiitensive. 

The continent of Asia we have seen rapidly became peo- 
pled and divided into various empires, and these again as 
the population increased, prompted by various motives, sent 
forfh colonies into neighbouring districts. The Greeks hav- 
ing peopled the whole of Asia Minor, passed thence into 
the neighbouring country of Italy, and from thence descended 
the Romans, the state and progress of whose Gardening we 
shall now proceed to consider, 

Firpi of their Kitchen Gardens* 

We are not speaking without consideration, or with too 
grant positiveness when we declare that we know of no reason 
for concluding that an establishment for the cultivation of 
culinary plants ever existed wit^iin the walb of Home, either 
separate or combined with the pleasure Garden- Ii^ an ad« 
vanced period of the empire* and pe(hap^ muph earlier than 
we have records, there w^ in the city a jPora ffolitarum, 
or Market Place for the sale of Garden produce, to supply, 
the inhabitants generally. I am inclined to think that it 
vras supplied from the F^MIDA of th^ chief men of the City, 
and not by any persons who subsisted by such trafick 
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It is certain from the writfiif • of Cato and oUiera, that the 
principle inhabitants had their Horti^ or country Faima^ 
which grew all hiad» of TegetableSy in some luxuriant part 
of the country near the City, and from them obudned 
their supply. Hence, in the first years of Rome, we read 
but of one Garden witfds its precincts, that of Tarquin, 
which was evidently one devoted to flowers and ornament; 
and even when the walls of the City formed a circuit of 
fifty miles under the Emperor Valerian,* it appears solely 
to have been distended by 'VCiitdrngs and pleasure grounds. 
In the first ages after the foundation of flie City, the Farms^ 
which resembled our Market Gardens, were cultivated by 
the chief men with their own hands, as must occur in every 
new colony, and hence the Pbo, the Fabii, the Cicero, the 
Lentuli, and other celebrated families derived their patro-* 
nymics from ancestors distinguished for the successfol cul* 
tivation of the culinary vegetables intimated by their re-' 
spective names. Even their Dictators were summoned from 
the Ijeld, and dropped the Plough Staff for a more ex- 
tended and arduous governorship. 

Of the Kitchen Garden as might be expected, we have less 
information in the writings that have survived to us than of 
any of the other Horticultural departments. Literature was 
confined to ^e higher classes, these would not condescend to 
record the rules for planting Cabbages, and there were none 
more practical, and therefore more useful authors in those days 
when writing materials were costly and printug unknown. 
Cato has glanced over the subject, and Varro, Columella, 
and Palladius have dona no more. From the little informa- 
tion they do afford us, and from casual lights that break in 
upon us from the writings of other authors, vre learn enough 
to assure us that their Culinary Vegetables were excellently, 

nd than their fruits perhaps better cultivated. 

^ Vopiflcui in AtureliMio. 
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About six CeBtorids after the fiMiada^im of Rome^ or 160 years 
B. C. lived Cato, From his wrttiiigs we learn that it was consi- 
dered a Garden riiould have a southern aspect, and be well 
supplied with Water, PaBadins makes a similar statement, a 
Garden, says this author, should be a leyel, gently sloping piece 
of ground, divided by a small current of Water.* Turnips, 
Coleworts, Radishes, Basil, Beans, Cabbage8,lGiarlic, and As- 
paragus are mentioned by Calo. Endive, Parsley, Cucumbers, 
Lettuces, Beets, Peas, Kidney Beans, Carrots, Parsnips, Mallows, 
Onions, Mustard, Fennell and Mushrooms are mentioned by 
the later Writers, Columella, Varro, Pliny, Virgil, and 
Martial. 

Asparagus is one of the very few plants, of which we have 
the full detail of the mode of culture pursued by the Romans; 
and if we are justified in considering it a ihir standard by 
which we tnttj estimate their prof ciency in the art, we cannot 
but conclude that it was decidedly excellent. The directions 
which are given by Cato, are an Epitome of those which occur 
in Abercrombie, Miller or any other standard work on Horti- 
culture : they are as follows, *' Ton must well work a spot, 
says Cato, that is moist, or which has richness and depth of 
aoiL Make the beds so that you may be able to clean and 
weed them on each side ; let there be a distance of half a foot 
between theplants. Set in the eeeil, two 9f three in a place, 
in a strait line ; cover with mould ; th^i scatter some com- 
post over the beds* At the Yemal Equhiox, when the plants 
eome up, weed often, and take care that the Asparagus is not 
plucked up widi the weeds. The year you plant them, cover 
Oem with straw during the Winter, that they may not be killed* 
In At beginning of die spring after, dress and weed diem.— 
The third year after you have sown them bum the haulm in 
the beginning of the Spring. Do not weed them before the 
Plants come up, that you may not hurt the stools. The third 

* De R« Rfutica, h,u 33. 
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cr fourtli year, you may phiek Uiem cioae by die Root ; if yon 
break them off they yield side shoots, and some wUl <iie. You 
may take them until they ran to seed. The seed is ripe in 
Autumn. When you have gathered the seed, bvm the haulm, 
and when the plants begin to shoot, weed and manure. After 
eight or nine years when the beds are old, lay out a spot, work 
and manure it well, then make drills where you may plant 
some roots ; set them well apf^rt that you may dig between 
them. Take oare that they may not be injured. Carry as 
much sheep's dung as you can on the beds, it is best for this 
purpose ; other manui;es produce weeds/'* 

It is certain they took great delight in cultivating their grounds^ 
and not only improved under the best of masters— Practice, but 
consulted the ancient writers then extant upon the subject. When 
as the result of such attention and study the grounds of C. Fu« 
rius Cresinus produced larger crops than even the mg|p extensive 
ones of his less assiduous neighbours, he was publicly accused of 
making use of magical arts, Cresinus presented his tools before 
the Senate, '' These, Quirites, he exclaimed, are my magic im- 
plements ; but I cannot exhibit in this Forum the cares, the toils^ 
the anxious thoughts, that employ me during the day, and ever 
my lamp*t 

It still iiirtlier appears that in the time qf the later Empe- 
rors, the Romans had become acquainted with, the most diffi- 
cult branch of Kitchen Garden piactice, Foreing. A atill fiir- 
ther evidence of their Horticultural skill. Cucumbers were, 
the principal subjects of forcing. The Emperor Tiberius was 
exceedingly fond of them, and by artificial mjBaas hai^ ikw in 
perfection throughout the year* TJhey were grown in large 
haskets of dung covered with Earth, and were sheltered ,dur- 
ing cold days by means of thin plates of Lapis Specularia, 

5 OilcDs Translat. of Cato*f de Re Ruetica. p. 143. s, 161* 

t Pliny. ZYiiu c. (. 
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which admit the passage of light nearly as well as Crlass^ and 
were transported at night to the shelter of some housed 
Whether th^y ever employed the more transparent mediam €fi 
Glass as a shelter, we are unable to determine. It is cer- 
tain that in the reign of Aarelian, A. D« 273* the luiary of 
Glass windows was enjoy ed« 

It is pretty certain that in the earlUr ages of the City, the 
Kitchen and Fruit Gardens were in on6 common enclosure, nor 
have we any direct testimony that they were divided into se- 
parate departments, until the time of the younger Pliny, who 
mentions in a letter to his friend GaUus, the Kitchen Garden 
as being separate from the Orchard and Pleasure grounds. 

In those early days whenjthe departments were amalgamated, 
and when from the pot-herbs and fruits produced by their 
joint growth, the poorer Romans and the slaves of proprie- 
tors derived their chief Sustenance, it was usually under the 
care of the housekeeper or Stcward^s wife, who was Hglitiy 
estiuMUed, if it was not productive and capable of sustainbg 
the household.f The husbandman used to deride its culture, 
and designate it ^ a second dedsert,** and ** a fiitth ofbaeon,^ 
always ready for cutting.} 

Of the Fruit Gardens of the Ronmns, 

In accordance with the observation which we made at the 
commencement of this Chapter, that the cultivation of Fruit 
appears always to engage, the first Horticultural notice of 
every nMon, we find that the Romans ^ere much more atten- 
tive to their Orchards than their Kitchen Gardens, as is ma- 
nifested by the greater number of species and varieties of their 
inhabitants. Cato, our earliest informant, mentions seven 
varieties of the Olive ; six good ones of the Vine, more than 

f Colunwlla b, zi. c. 3. Pliny b. ziz. c. 23. f Pliny xiz. 4. ». 19. 

X Cicero de Scir. 16. 
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fovr of the Apple, flVe of Pears, Ponegianetes* Services, aix 
▼arielies of Fig, three of Nuts, Quinces and Plmnbs. It is 
not alone, the number of Tarieties of Fmitt that demonstrates 
their attention to Fmcticnlture, the details of their practice in 
cultivating them, speaks as decidedly in support of that opi- 
nion. In speaking of moving the Olive^among other direc- 
tions, he says, ** the earth that viras upon the surface should 
be put next the roots ;" now although they kaew nothisi^ of 
the surfiice soil being most abounding in Ozygene Gas, 
and for that reason to be of benefit when applied to the 
roots«of plants, it demonstiates the care and attention be- 
stowed upon the culture of Fruits, for the benefit had been 
noticed. In his directions for Grafting, I find none that are 
omitted by modem writers ) though terse he is sufficientiy ex- 
plicit If it b true, as Cato, Varro, Palladius, Virgil, Colu- 
mella, Pliny, and a host of other writers, even more ancient 

9 

as well as contemporary agree, that they had the Art of 
grafting one l^ind of Tree, upon others of entirely different 
Genera, as Apples upon Plane Trees, the Vine on the Cherry, 
&c. &c. they certainly excelled the Gardoiers of the present 
age, for this branch of the Art is lost to us. They held it as 
a maxim generally to be relied upon, that any tree mif^t be 
grafted upon another which had a bark similar in appearance ; 
if the Fruit also had a resemblance there was not a doubt of 
the success.* It must not however be forgotten that the 
same author in his Treatise ** On Trees,** has a chapter in 
support of this promiscuous grafting, in opposition to some 
ancient Authors, who denied the practicability of the Art, so 
that even in those days there were doubts, which peeded no 
refutation but a practical exhibition of success. Pliny and 
Columella give the necessary directions for Inoculating.* 
Cato dweOs upon the importance of frequentiy stirring the 
earth about the Roots of Trees ; the various modes of raising 
layers, as by passmg up a shoot through a hole made in the 

* ColumelU v« 2. 
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bottom of a pot filled with earth. He is most explicit upon 
the Vine. From his writiogs, and those of succeeding Au- 
thors, Pliny, Virgil, &c.as full directions for its culture might 
be selected as anj modem Gardener would require. 

The assiduity of* the Romans in collecting new species and 
varieties of Fruit may be gathered jfrora the writings of the eld<^ 
Pliny who lived A. D. 23 — ^79. There were then cultivated in 
the vicinity of Rome, nearly all the Fruits with which we were 
acquainted at the commencement of the present Century, the chief 
exceptions being the Orange, and Pine Apple, the first of yrhich 

• 

however they became possesed of in the 4th Century. Very few 
of their cultivated. Fruits were indigenous, but were introduced 
at the expence of no little money and trouble from distant and 
different climes* The Fig and Almond were brought from Syria ; 
the Citron fiom Media ; the Apricot from Epirus or Armenia ; 
the Pomegranate from Africa ; Apples, Pears and Plumbs from 
Armenia,* Numidia, Greece, &c. ; the Peach from Persia ; and 
Cherries from Cerasus in Pontus by Lucullus about 73 years 
B.C.* Strawberries, Raspberries and others mentioned before by 
Cato, appear to have been natural products.f The Gooseberry 
and Currant are found wild in the hiUs of Northern Italy. As 
the species were increased in number, so were the varieties. Pliny 
mentions 22 Apples, one without kernels ; 8 Cherries ; 6 Ches- 
Buts ; Figs, many black and white, large and small ; Medlars 
large and small ; Large and small Black Mulberries ; Filberts 
and Hazel-nuts ; 30 Pears ; Plumbs •' ingens turba," black, white 
and parti-coloured ; 3 Quinces ; 3 Services ; Grapes numerous ; 
2 Walnuts^ Almonds, bitter and sweet. J 

• Mr. Ternon found on the borders of the Black Sea, abundance of 

Wild Cherries, near Cheresium, from whence the name probably arose, 

and u identical with the Cerasus of Lucullus. Bradleys Gen. Treatise on 

Husb. ▼. ii. p. 130- t Pliny, xv. «5. xvi. 14. MercelUn xxU. 13. 

I J Trans, of the London Ilort. Soct v. i. p. I5t« 
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There is no doubt^ supported as the opinioB is by Martial, t^liny 
and Colamellay that the RomaiiB of their age forced Fruit in a 
kind of Hot House, protected from the exterior cold, and heated 
artificially.* The Epigr&ins of Martial quoted in sujqport of the 
above opinion are the following. 

Pallida ne Cilicum timeant pcnnaria brmnam,' 
Mordeat et tenenun fortior aura n^mus 

Hibemis objecta notis specularia porot 
Admittunt soles, et sine fiece diem. Ep. xiv« 

Qui Coroyrsei vidit pomaria regis, 

Eus, EaleUe, tocB proeferat iUe domus« 
Invida purpureoa urat ne bruma racemos, 

Et gelidum Bacchi munera frigus edat ; 
Condita perspicua vivit vindemia gemma 

£t tegitur feHx nee tamen uva latet 
Fflemineum linet sic bombycina corpus : 

Calculus in nitido sic numeratur aqua* 

Quid non ingenia voluit natura licere? 
Antumnum sterilis ferre jubetur hiems* 

Ep* IxTiii. 

The first, as was conjectured by Sir Joseph Banks, probably 
related to a Peach House, and the latter to a Vinery. Of the 
form or arrangement of these structures we haye no information, 
but we have seen they were in possession of a transparent sub- 
stance that would act in the place of glass, and they were well 
acquainted with the mode of heating apartm^ts with flues ; 
they positively practised the forcing of less bulky vegetables ; 
they were better acquainted with the habits and training of 
Fruit Trees, especially Vines, than they were of any other 
department of Gardening ; and we know they had ingenuity 
enough to compass such a desideratum of luxury as the ripening 

« Martial*! Epi^^ Tiii. £p. Hand (8. Plioy xix. 1^ CoUuneUa xi. 9. 
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of Fruit in unusual seasons. As at present the Romans train- 
ed Trees against their houses* 

Of the Pleasure Oardens of the Romans. 

Although we have a fuller account of the Roman Pleasure 
Gardens than of the other departments of their grounds, jet even 
of them it is a matter of considerable difficulty to form a correct 
idea from the descriptions which we possess, so much so, that if 
ten persons were to delineate their conceptions of the ground plot, 
scarcely two of 4hem would produce plans bearing much resem- 
blance to each other. The folloiKng is aU that I have been able 
to collect upon the subject ^ 

The Garden of Tarquin the Proud, within two centuries after 
the building of the City, is the first of which we have mention. 
It was within the Walls of the City, and was occupied by beds 
of Roses, Poppies, Lilies, odorous herbs, a stream of Water, kef 
It is certain that these were arranged in mathematical order, and 
without any attempt at foreign ornaments. In the time of Cato 
the country Villas of the Romans were accompanied by grounds 
compounded of fields and garden, cultivated for alimentary ^ 
porposes, whose surplus produce, after the family of the Pro- 
prietor were supplied, was probably sold in the Fora Holi- 
torum of the City. As the people became more refined, the Villa, 
or Country Residence of the Proprietor, was built entirely 
separate firom his fitrming establislilheat ; and often was con- 
structed in a different part of the country. From habitations 
barely affording the conveniences of life, they became replete 
with luxuries. The beds of herbs and roots were exchanged 
in the neighbourhood of the Villa, for statuarized Walks and 
beds of flowers, and every device that pleasure could desire, 
fashioned according to the reigning taste. Thus in the infant 
days of Rome, Varro defines a Villa, as being a &nn house and 

• Hofaci« Bp« i. 10. 9S. TiMliii. iii. S. 95. f Livy. i. 64. Ovid. Fast. 

u* 704* and Diooiriias Halicaraaisus. 

P 2 
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lit appurteuaDces, with accommodatioos for the mere husband^ 
maa* ; but Cicero, in the period of the Empires most flourish* 
ing state, implies by the same title, all that is magnificent and 
luxurious for the lodging of an opulent Roman family. It was 
here they were sees in all their splendour.f Pliny is still more 
particular, describing the dwelling of the Proprietor as the Villa 
urbana ; that of the mere farming establishment as Villa ruatica* 

This magnificence was soon displayed, being introduced by 
L. L, LucuUus, a contemporary of Cato. Paterculus laments 
so expensive and luxurious a ^tyle of living, as tending to vitiate 
the manners, and enervate the character of his countrymen. 
The exanq>le of LucuUus was soon followed by others perhaps 
less capable of bearing the expense, for in excuse for his pro- 
fiiseness he pleaded that a Roman Knight, and even a Free-man 
who were his country neighbours had magnificent Villas; 
but retorts the Historian *'Non videbat ah ipso natum easei ut 
illi talia cuperent — Primus auctor fuit."^ 

The Pleasure grounds of LucuUus are immortaUzed by Plu- 
tarch. They were situated near Neapolis, on the lofty promon- 
tory of Misenum, commanding the most extensive views both 
inland and maritime. Phoedrus says of them. 



-monte sununo posita Luculli manu 



Prospectat Siculum et prospicit Tuscum raare^l 

From Plutarch we learn that they were formed at an unbound- 
ed expense. They contained artificial elevations of ground of 
great height, buUdings projecting into the Sea, and vast pieces 
of Water formed upon land. Passages were dug under the hills 
of the Campanian shore, and by their means the Sea Water 
conducted round his house and grounds. From the style 

* Tarro D«. Re Rob. i. 9. 14. f Cioero de I^^. ilS. 13. t Pttter- 

colas b« ii. Ct 9S» Pboedius ii. 5. 
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mfttttfesled io the above dctiuls^ it is very probable that 
copied modek which he had seen ia Asia, where a great part 
of his life had beea passed in a situation affording every 
opportunity fcr inspecting the most splendid constructions of 
the kind.* The ground originally belonged to Marius, who 
purchased it for about two thousand .five hundred pounds 
sterling, but it acquired a higher value during the few years 
he held it, for whenjhe fell, Lucullus paid near eighty thousand 
pounds to acquire its proprietorship.f Lucullus had many 
other Villas, and so variously situated for the securing an 
agreeable climate at each season of the year &c. that he was 
accustomed to boast that " he changed his climate with the 
Storks and Cranes."^ 

Descending in the order of time, we come next, as offording 
information on our subject, to the age of Cicero, who died 
B. C. 43. — Of the Villas of that Orator we have no particular 
description; but in a brief notice of the grounds surrounding 
his Villa of Arpinum, there is sufficient to acquaint us that the 
natural beauties so associated with his dwelling were not con- 
sidered as misplaced* He evidently admired this Villa for its 
romantic Scenery ; dwells with delight upon Groves which he 
had formed ; on streams that rushed by it from the wild and 
craggy hills around, unshackled by Art or disfigured by false 
Taste.l) 

Of the Gardens of SaUust, the contemporary and rival 
of Cicero, we have rather more precise information. That 
Historian returning from the government of Numidia, ladcu, it 
is to be feared, with extorted riches, built a magnificent palace 
and laid out very extensive Gardens on the Qurinal Hill, either 
of which have never been mentioned by Historians but with 
admiration as being the ornament and pride of Rome. M. de 

* Tacittis Ann. ztv. s. iv/ 44* + Plutarch invit. Mari aad L*icttU« 
t Ibidf LucuU. Cioer 0i Leg, ii. 
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Brosses a celebrated French writer surveyed them^ and re- 
ports that withiB their vast circuit they must have contained 
the present scites of the Churches of Madonna della Vittoria 
— St. Suzanna and St. Nichola8*-the street of Solaria — the 
ruins of the Erucinian Venusy the whole of the present Negio- 
ni« the greatest part of the LudoTbii, and the bottom of the 
Barberbi Gardens, besides a considerable, now uncultivated 
space. So beautiful were they that when Rome fell beneath 
the sway of her Emperors, they were selected for the imperial 
residence. Art and nature indeed seem to have been combin- 
ed to render them delightfiiL The beautifial prospects seduced 
the eye to wander, whilst umbrageous walks, open parterres 
and cool porticoes, interspeifted with flowers and streams, and 
master pieces of Sculpture, invited it when weary to the 
most luxurious repose* Joining in the tide of fashion we 
may presume that the foliage of his trees, were cut into 
regular figures, since it was just previous to his time that 
Matins, the friend of Julius Cesar, and particular favourite of 
Augustus, first taught his countrymen this method of distorting 
naturcf A practice which even the refined Pliny admired, 
and which continued to be practised in England until the close 
of the last Century. Seats were formed amid the branches of 
nny monarch Trees that grew within their g^unds* Such a 
seat in a Plane Tree near the imperial Villa at Velitroe, was. 
called by the Emperor Caligula, his Nest.$ 

About the period of the Christian Era, the love of Horticul- 
tural luxuries so far prevailed that every person of any consi- 
deration possessed a Country Villa. The neighbourhood of 
Tibur appears to have been the fiivourite spot for their erec- 
tion. The magnificence of the attendant Architecture was 
not now the chief point attended to for the decoration of their 
Gardens, although they had not yet learnt that Nature could 
be improved by Art, without being completely subjugated, 

♦ Tacit. Ann. iii. SO. xiii, 4T,— Hi«t. iii. 82.— Stewarts life of Sallust. 
t Columella xu. 44. t ^^7* ^^^ ^>»^* '"• ^>^ ^* 
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Pliny the younger was born^ A* D. 63. From his writings 
we acquire the most complete description of the Roman Gar* 
dens as regards their disposition^ that is extant. His Lauren- 
tine Villa was one in which he spent some of the colder months 
of the year, when bis professional duties allowed his absence 
from the City* It is therefore not surprisbg that the Garden 
does not occupy any considerable part of the narration in 
which he describes this estate* He merely, in an Epistle to his 
friend Gallus, states that the Gestatio» or place for exercise, 
surrowided his Garden,— i-'< this he continues, is encompassed 
with a Box-tree hedge, and where that is decayed with Rose- 
nary; between the Garden and this Gestatio, runs a shady 
walk of Vines, which is so soft that you may walic upon it 
barefoot without injury. The Garden is chiefly planted with 
Fig and Mulberry Trees, to which the soil is as favousable as it 
is averse to all others*'* 

His description of die Gardens attached to his Tuscan Villa, 
is more diffuse, yet particular. It is contained in a letter 
to his friend Apollinaris (£p. ▼• 6. — ^thus elegantly translated 
by Melmoth) " In the front of the Portico is a sort of Termce, 
^ffibftllished mAk various figures, and bounded with a Box Hedge, 
from which you descend by an easy slope, adorned with the re- 
presentation of divers animak in Box, answering alternately to 
each other : this is surrounded by a walk enclosed vrith tensile 
evei^;reens, shaped into a variety of forms. Behind it is tiie 
Gestatio, laid out in the form of a Circus, ornamented in the 
middle with Box, cut into numberless different figures, together 
with a plantation of shrubs prevented by the shears from run- 
ning up too high : the whole is fenced in by a Wall, covered 
with Box rising in different ranges to the top.—'* After describe 
ing several Summer Houses, &c. he proceeds.'* — In the front of 
tiiese agreeable buildings is a very spacious Hippodrome, en-i- 
compassed on every side by Plane Trees covered with Ivy. 
Beneath each Plane are planted Box Trees, and, behind these. 
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Bays which blend their shade with that of the Plane Treeff« 
This plantation forming a straight boundary on each side of the 
}f ippodrome, bends at the further end into a semi-circle which 
being set round with Cypress Trees, varies the prospect and 
and casts a deeper and more gloomy shade; while the inward 
circular walks enjoying an open exposure, are perfumed with 
Roses, and correct by a very pleasing contrast, the coolnefis of 
the shade with the warmth of the Sun. Having passed through 
^ese winding allies, you enter a straight walk, which breaks 
cut into a variety of others divided off by box hedges. In one 
place you have a little meadow ; in another the Box is cut into 
a thousand different forms ; sometimes into letters eicpressing 
the name of the master; sometimes that of the artificer; whilst 
here and there little Obelisks rise intermixed alternately with 
fruit Trees ; when on a sudden you are surprised with an imi- 
tation of the negligent beauties of rural Nature, in the centre of 
which lies a spot surrounded with a knot of dwarf Plane Trees. 
Beyond these is a walk interspersed with the smooth and 
twining Acanthus, where Trees also are cut into a variety of 
names and shapes. At the upper end is an Alcove of white 
marble shaded with Vines, supported by four small Pillars of 
Corystian Marble. From this bench the Water gushing 
through several small Pipes, falls into a stone Cistern beneath, 
from whence it is received into a fine polished Marble Bason, 
so artfully contrived, that it is always full without ever over-- 
fiowing. When I sup here this Bason serves for a Table, the 
larger Dishes being placed round its margin, while the smaller 
ones float in the form of little Vessels and Water fowl. Cor- 
responding to this is a fountaifi, which is incessantly emptying 
and filling ; for the Water, which it throws up to a great height, 
falling back again into it, is, by means of two openings, return- 
ed as fast as it is received. Fronting the Alcove stands a Sum- 
mer House ef exquisite Marble whose doors project into a green 
enclosure; as from its upper and lower windows the eye ia 
presented with a variety of different Verdures. Next to this ia 
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% little private closet, which though it ireems distinct may be 
laid into the same room furnished with k Conch, and notwith- 
Bfaoding it has windows on every side, yet it enjoys a very 
agv«ieable gloominess by means of a spreading Vine which 
i^liiiibs' to the top' and entirely i^versbades it« In this place a 
fcniifliia alM rises And instailt^ ilisappears ; in different qnar<- 
teffs aire disposed sefveral marble stets, which serve, as weU as 
ilieSamifter Hoiise/as sd-many reliefs when one is wearied by 
waUdnj^. Neftr eaich seal is a IRtle fountain ; axid throughout 
the whole Aippbdrome several small Rills run miirmering along, 
wheresoever, the han^ of Art thonght proper to conduct them, 
watering her« ind thetespotsof verdure, and in their progress 
vefi^htag the whole/* 

From sevftal remarks in the proceeding Epistle the most 
careless pemser must notice a dawning of that taste for the 
beauUes of Nature unaltered by Art, which were oiily for a 
short time perfected about the same time unde/ the care of 
the Eniperor Nero, but soon enveloped and^overlooked amid 
distorted Vegetables and mathematical walks. This transi- 
tory idea of PKny*s appears to have been the decided ttete of 
that Tyrant who fell A. D. 68. From the writings of Tadtasf 
we learn that aided by two Architects of the Imperial City 
he brought his plans to perfection. Of his Palace it would be 
misplaced to speak in detail ; it i^ sufficient to state that it 
endrcled the City ; that its Galleries were a mile in length, 
and that the whole was adorned with Gold and precious St6ne8. 
Within the Area were spacious Fields, artificial Lakes, Gar* 
dens. Orchards and Groves. " Nero, says the Historian, 
availed himself of the ruins of his country, dnd built a house 
in which gems and gold, formerly of usual and common lux« 
ury, were not so much to be admired as fields and lakes ; 
and as in uncultivated places, here were woods ;'*-there open 
spaces and prospects. The masteis and designers being 

E 
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ScYenu and Celtr; men potteMed of genius and coarafe, to 
attempt bj Art, even what Nature had denied/'* 

The eitijBen*8 Gardent of the age we are considering, tiere 
similar to those which now epst in the suburbs of all our great 
towns. The paintings lately exhumed from the ruins of Her* 
eulanenm, which was overwhelmed. A* D. 79. represent the 
Gardens befere the townsmen's houses, as small square en- 
closures, girded bj Trellu work and Espaliers ; and oma* 
mented with Urns, Fountains and Careatides. As now they had 
pots and boxes of Plants in their Windows*! To demonstrate 
that the splendid style of Gardening adopted by Nero, was 
neither singular or evanescent, I shall quote the examples of 
three of the later Emperors. In the reign of Hadrian, who 
died A. D* 188. a palace was built at Tivoli. Its grounds 
were of a very large extent, and included within their bounds 
some of the most picturesque and romantic scenery that 
abounds in the broken and irregular ground of that vicinity. 
We have records of its containing, '* a Vale of Tempe,"— * 
<« the Elysian fields,"—'' the Regions of Tartarus, d^c.** ; which 
epithets however hyperbolical, afford decisive pi^f of the 
beauty and wildness which had been secured in its prospects, 
as well as of the feelings with which they were viewed. 

The Imperial Brothers, Caracalla and Geta, A* D. 210. had 
Palaces and Gardens which equalled in extent the remainder 
of Rome4 This is easy of belief, when we recollect with 
Mr. Gibbon, that the opulent inhabitants of Rome had almost 
surrounded the City with their Villas, which these Emperors 
had by degrees confiscated for the most part to their own use. 
If Geta resided in the Gardens, which bore his name in the 
Janiculum, and Caracalla those of Mcecenas on the Esquiline, 
they were separated by a space of several miles, yet that space 
was occupied by Gardens which had once belonged to Sallusty 

• Tacitua Aos. xv. 4S. f PUiiy »x. 4. 19. t Herodiao, b. ir. p. ISO. 
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Liciilliify Agrippa, Domiiian,Cai«8» See. now thrown perhaps 
into one, and united with tlie Imperial Palaces by bridges 
orer the Tibur. 

At the time Alaric inraded Rome, A* O. 408. RomfK 
contained 1780 residences of wealthy and honourable citizens,^ 
the precincts of each palace contained not only Aviaries, Por- 
ticoes and Baths, but Groves, Fountains, Hippodromes Tem- 
ples, and even market8.t A moderate palace would have co- 
vered the whole four- Acre farm of Cincinnatus { So little 
space was left for the houses of the Plebians that they built 
diem many stories high, each inhabited by more than an equal 
number of families. Wealth and consequently landed property 
gradually accumulated in the hands of the comparatively 
few noble families. The Estates of the same owner stretched 
over a large space in Italy, as well as distant provinces. 
Fansttnus a Roman, as Oale conjectures, possessed an Estate 
near the modem Bury in SuSblk, and a second in the vicinity 
ofNaple3.|| 

We have thus followed the progress of Gardening among 
the Romans from their first existence as a colony, through 
tfieir rise as a people to the pinnade of power, and thence 
through their decay in effeminacy and debauchefy. Nor is there 
anything singular in tteir rise and fall, any more tfian in their 

accompanying progress hi our Art. As Aeir Arms were at 

• 

first restrained to their own establishment as a people ; and. 
the Arts of cultivation to tiie obtaining subsistence : so as their 
eoaquests and wealth extended, to a want of the necessaries of - 
life, they added the desire of its comforts, and when their vie- . 
lories carried them to those very Eastern countries firom 
vffaich they themselves proceeded, and who lost in homy and 
cftminacy, soon fell beneath the swords of their less degenerate 

• Kardisi. Bmm Astica. p. 89. 4 8. 109. t CUodiui. RatU. Mimia. 
fisB. IfiMMT. v.iii. fftX. Msx. iv. 4. | AstsBiaai. Itiasiary ia Britiis, 
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oflbpiiog, these last speedily caught the iofectioiiy and becom- 
ing)u decidedly enervated, were. punished, as it were, for their 
filial ingratitude, by becoming in turn the easy prey of Na- 
tions less debased by the vices of civilization* 

The Roman practice of the Art we have seen in its various 
departments was correct, and is evidence of the most powerful 
encottragement* We cannot be charged with exageration if we 
say that in its pursuit they were little inferior to us in our 
present practice. We have traced the gradual advances by 
which they attained to such proficiency, and in the highest 
department, that of Garden Designing, it is apparent that if 
the name of George the first was inserte4 in the place of that 
of Nero, and those of Bridgen^n and Kept, instead of Severus 
and Celer, we cannot but consent to think that the description 
of Nero*s parden by Tacitus, would answer for one in the 
reign of the English monarch. 

That their progress in the Art was peculiarly rapid is cer- 
tain. A Century does not intervene between the simple coun- 
try Villa descrilied by Cato ; and the existence of the e.lab9.n^ 
Qardens of LucuH^s, and this, notwithstanding that the -civil 
strife l^etw^en ^he parties of SyUa and Migriua intervened*. 
From LucuUus to the time of the first Pliny^ i^nother Centi^iy 
elapsed, and when we coniipare the list oC Fruits, ^c, given bj 
the latter, >yith thai in the work of Cato, we receive another 
evidence of the rapid prosperity of the A^ From tl^ence through 
the t^ of the second PHny, Nero, and other EmperorSi Garden- 
ing continued to advance, and we cannot be much, in error if we . 
plac^ the summit of its rise in the reign of Tiberius* Under 
the s^b^equent Emperors, such, as Galba, Otho, Vitellins, 
&c* when the monigrchs were made an4, unmade aa the brutal 
passionn of the soldiers dictated, and when each differed from 
the other, only in the varied excess and eno]nnity.,of bis d^« 
baucheries and cnieltieff^ the weanest Arts ini^atb|vfst^gna^<|j^ . 
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Airach more musl Horticulture have been interruptedy since iU 
chief patrons, the patricians of the state, were scarcely for 
an hour secure in the possession of their properties and lives. 
The morals, the virtues of the people gradually forsook them— 
Law neglected — Philosophy perverted — the language be- 
coming barbarous-^literature nearly abandoned— ^foreign 
mercenaries admitted among the troops, and even to the civil 
dignities.— By sueh means the bonds of union ; the respecta- 
bility of the Empire's institutions, and the nationality of its 
manners were destroyed* It became a matter of indifference 
to the people who were their rulers->»patriotism was ex- 
tinct ; and after a feeble opposition the Empi^ was overran 
by the Barbarians of Northern Europe. 

f Alaric, general of the Goths, A. D. 410, and Gesneric, 
king of the Vandals, in 465, successively piUaged the City» 
and finally Italy was parcelled out*into petty States. 

However we may lament the ruin of so great a nation, with 
whose name is associated the excellence of all that is great in 
the Arts, and all- that renders man ambitious ; — ^however we 
may regret the ignorance that succeeded daring the Middle 
Ages, yet it is certain that by the dispersion of the Roman 
people, and the increased intercourse which less enlightened 
nations had with them by this means, that the seeds of improve- 
ment were dispersed over Europe, and by degrees gave rise to 
improvements which otherwise could only have been stumbled 
upon by chance during the slow progress of Ages. But above 
all, the destruction of the Roman Empire, speaks trumpet- 
tonguedthis lesson to mankind, that wealth the most unbound- 
ed, and learning the most refined, and general, if unaccom- 
panied by a fixed and moral Code, form but a hot bed in which 
the seeds of civil incapacity and dissent ion rapidly germinate. 
A fixed moral Code can alone check the rankness of such 
growth, and a modern example has taught us that such a Code 
is beyond the power of the human mind to invent. 
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ON THE 8TATR OF 

GARDENII^G JN ENGLAND, 

From the IsTasion of the Romans, nntil the accession «f 

Edward the Third. 

B. a 55. A. D. 1327. 



WHEN the conquering arms of Rome reached this almost 
Ultima Thule of their Geography, they found the barbarous 
inhabitants existing chiefly upon the produce of their herds, 
and of the chase, although not totally inattentive to the culti- 
vation of the Soil. The inland inhabitants, descended from 
the Cimbri, lived in straw thatched Cottages, and a fixed habi- 
tation 18 an earnest of the existence of the Agricolan Arts 
among the settlers. That they were practiced in Britain at 
this early period is certain, for although Tacitus affirms that 
the inhabitants were without Corn, notwithstanding the soil 
was ^vourable to its growth,* yet this could only have been 
partially the case. The farms of some of their neighbours 
and progenitors, the Gallic husbandmen, were largest and as 
most of the manners and habits of the Britons were in accord- 
ance with theirs, we are justified in including this among 

• Tiiti AfTicola, 12 f Pl'^ny Hiii. zviii. c« 6 A 48. 
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the number of their coincidences, more especially as in some 
of the details of Agriculture they were even superior to the 
allic cultivators. No one can read Pliny without being struck 
with the minute discriminations, the evident results of long, 
attentive practice, which were displayed by those our fore- 
fathers in the application of Marie to particular Soils; * dis- 
criminations which every Kentish Farmer at present, with 
very little variation, confesses to be correct by his own prac- 
tice. In the practices of threshing, mowing, &o. they were 
confessedly superior to the R omans. Their implements were 
different, as were the varieties of grain cultivated by the two 
nations.f 

Now although these demonstrations of the Britons, being 
attentive cultivators of the soil, do not immediately afford 
any illustration of the state of Horticulture among them, it 
certainly is an earnest that it must have partaken of the general 
care shewn to nutritious plants, for an attention to Plants how- 
ever limited their number, as in the then infant state of Agri- 
culture was the case; or whether directed by superstition for 
magical purposes ; by a desire to obtain niendicaments for the 
removal of diseases; or by a liberal desire to ascertain 
their habits and relations ; always tends to one effect, — the 
improvement of the Art of cultivating, the most usefiil. The 
Horticulture of every country will be found to date an era of 
permament improvement from the foundation of its Physic and 
Botanic Gardens. Hence we may conclude that the attention 
which the Druids are known to have paid to Plants was 
propitious to the advancement of the art of cultivating those 
deserving the care, although their researches were professedly 
confined to the ascertaining their medicinal qualities. That 
they noticed other Plants than those so gifted is demonstrated 
by the numerous names appropriated to insignificant Plants, 

• Pliny b. xvU. c •. 7. 8. t Ibid. b. xviii. & xxxri 
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which are eniiiDerated by Oerarde as being common among the 
Welch, and by Threkel() as in use by the Irish. 

That the southern Britons actually had Gardens disposed 
around their houses is stated by Strabo.* These of course 
were chiefly a compound of our Kitchen and Orchard depart- 
ments. There are many tacts on record besides those already 
mentioned, which justify an inference that Gardening was pur- 
sued by the Britons with attention. The Carrot grows wild 
in Briton as it does in France, from the latter it was imported 
into Italy, being only improved by cuitiTation.f Unless it had 
been employed by the natives, we can' scarcely conceive so 
useless a weed as it is in a wild state, would have gained the 
attention of the Bomau l^onaries. Turnips were particnlariy 
abundant in Gaul, so extensively indeed were they culti- 
vated as to be given to Cattle, j: The idea of a Park, and 
the accumulation of Game, has been fancifully traced by a 
learned antiquary, to the ancient Britons, who particularly 
delighting in the breeding of Hares, as Csesar informs us, 
usually kept many of thpse l^limals about the courts of their 

Ml 



That the Apple was known and cultivated by the Britons 
before the arrival of the Romans, we are warranted in believing 
j by the etymology of the name. In the Welch, Cornish, Ar- 

morican and Irish languages or dialects, it is denominated the 
Avail or AbalL The Hcedui, who dwelt in the modern Somer* 
aetahire, appear particulariy to have cultivated this fruit, and 
their town which stood upon the scite of the present Glaston- 
bury« was known when the Romans first visited it, by the name^ 
of Avallonia (Apple Orchard.J§ 

• 8«raho*t GMgnpby p. 300. f FUiu xiz. e. 5. t Columella D« Urn 

Boftics* b. ii. c. 10. | WhittahiK't Hitt. of Manchester, p. fSI^ 

i Ricbsrdfy Cknnk p« 19« 
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Another Avellana afterwards came into notice in the north 
of England. Other fruits as the Pear> Damson, Ac. being 
known by names evidently derived from Ihe Roman appella- 
tions, we, on the other hand, are induced to consider as being 
introduced to the Britons from Italy. The same observation 
may apply to the Rose, Violet and other inhabitants of the 
flower garden, of which there is little d«ubt the Britons were 
ignorant before their introduction by the Romans. The 
Kitchen Garden is similarly indebted for most, though not all, 
of its inhabitants. The Cabbage or Kale tribe is an example 
of the exceptions* 

Of the Roman Pleasure Grounds, during the decline of the 
Empire we have the most ample accounts* Highly polished as 
were the citizens of the then Mistress of the World, it was in 
this department of Horticulture their luxury and taste was 
displayed, and the most poetical subject here proffered itself to 
the pen of the Historian and man of Letters. To the Britos^ 
just emerging from his bietrbarism, that which was most useful 
seemed most worthy of attention, hence the Fmit G^arden 
became his first particular care, and it is of this, in the earliest 
periods of which records exists, that we have the most parti* 
cular, though at the same tune scanty notice. 

Tacitus informs ns that all Fruit Trees succeeded in Britain^ 
but the Olive and Vine, and such others as reqtiire a warmer 
climate, for although V^etables were quick in shooting up, 
yet the moisture of the Atmosphere rendered them slow in 
arriving at maturity.^ It is evident from this cursory remailc 
that the Romans began immediately liieir endeavomrs to improve 
the place of their settlement even before they had penetrated 
into the southern and more mild districts of the Island; or 
before its climate could be ameliorated by the removal of exu- 
berant forests, and accompanying marshes, the never failing 

• Yiti Agric. c, xiv. 
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deteriorators of the climate of the coantry in which they abound. 
That they did do is further proved by the testimony of Pliny, 
who informs us that they introduced Cherries into our Island 
B. C. 43. 

But although Britain was first visited by the Romans 55 
years before the Christian Era, and although it is thus evident 
how much they were alive to the improvement of this, in com- 
mon with all other nations, over which they had spread their 
conquering arms, yet it was not until the time of Agricola, 
A. D. 78. that the devastations and turmoils attendant upon 
a war of subjugation, had ceased so &r as to enable them to 
win the attention of the natives with success, to the arts of 
Peace* By the strenuous endeavours of that distinguished 
general, the natives were inspired with a love of the Roman 
language and acquirements, and when the Legions were finally 
withdrawn firom the Island, A. D. 426, the Britons were left 
comparatively a polished^ but enervated people. 

The art of cultivating the ground was a principal object of 
improvement, and that they extended the practice of that pur- 
Suit is certain, since during their possession of the Island, large 
quantities of Com were annually exported from it. About 
A. D. 278, the Roman settlers finding that some parts of the 
Island were not unfit for Vineyards, obtained permission of the 
' Emperor Probus, to plant Vines and make Wine of their pro- 
duce, a liberty which had been refused to them by the 
narrower-minded policy of bis predecessor Domitian.* Some 
varieties of the Apple, Pears, Figs, Mulberries, and Almonds 
were also introduced. Before the third Century, the Apple, 
had become pretty generally an object of cultivation, for at 
that period large plantations of that Fruit had been made as 
fiur north as the Shetland Islands*! 

* VospiBCQs. f Solintts. c. xxii. 
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From tbe remains of 'Roman Villas, and other records of the 
state to which they had brought the arts of civilisation in this 
Island, we have every reason to believe, although particular evi- 
dence is wanting, that Gardening was likewise improved by 
them so as to be m every respect similar to its practice in their 
mother country. The Britons amalgamated with the Roman 
settlers, who were very numerous. The veterans even, whether 
they received reward of their services in land or money, usually 
settled with their families in the country were they had spent 
their youth, and in Britain far removed from the influence of 
the tyranny, and convulsions which shook the City, and their 
native land generally, there were many extra temptations to 
adopt this as their home* 

The 8ee(}s of improvement having thus strongly germinated, 
no untoward circumstances were aiierwards capable of entirely 
preventing their further growth, for though continually checked 
yet on a review of ages, the superior civilization of any one 
over its imiAediate predecessor is always apparent* 

Immediately after the departure of the Romans, namely^ 
about A. D. 460, the Saxons formed a settlement in our Island, 
and a series of civil wars succeeded until the inhabitants pretty 
generally hailed Egbert, about A. D. 726, sole sovereign of 
the realm. During this stormy period, in A. D. 607, Christi- 
anity was introduced among the inhabitants, and may be 
reckoned as an Epoch in the Hortulan Annals of this Country. 
Independantof the tendancy which Christianity had to soften the 
manners of the people, and thus by rendering them more domes- 
tic, in an equal ratio encouraging the progress of the useful Arts, 
to its Ministers, in those days especially. Gardening was an 
Art most congenial ; it helped innocently to beguile otherwise 
unoccupied hours, and was the means of affording luxuries to 
the palate, which were by no means held in contempt by the 
Monks and other Religieux of those times. They were persons 
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oT education when compared with the laity ; and had an inter- 
course with foreign countries, through their hrethrcn, which 
^Etcilitated the communication of improvements ; even their 
fasting from animal food, was of benefit to Horticulture, for it 
1^ rendered them more desirous of superior vegetables, and condi- 

ments arising from their tribes. Thus Italy, Spain, Germany, 
France, countries always abounding in the ministers of religion, 
became distinguished for their culinary vegetables and fruits. It 
may be added as another truly valuable advantage to Horticulture, 
secured to it by Religious establishments, that whilst the country 
at large was devastaited in War, their property was usually 
held sacred, and consequently many vfurieties of vegetables 
ware preserved, which otherwise would soon have become ex- 
tinct if cultivated only in less hallowed ground. 

From the examjAe of the Ecclesiastics, the higher orders of 
the laity acquired a siniilarity of taste, and from these again the 
fondness for the products of the GardeUi audits improvements, 
extended in wider eirclesl 

Gardens and Orchards are mentioned as being in the. posses- 
sion of the Inhabitants of Monasteries and other Religious 
establishments in the oldest Chartularies. Of Orchards many 
traces still remain. One in Icolmnkiln, or Columbkill, one of 
the Hebrides, is describe]! by Dr. Walker,* as having existed 
there probably from the 0th Century.f Camden, and Lcland 
also mention varioos other instances in England. The Vine we 
have seen was introduced by the Romans and was particularly 
admired, and attended to by the carousing population of that 
ago, if for no other of its qualities than the liquor yielded by its 
Fruit. Guin-uydden, Guin-bren, Guin-ien, or Fion-ras, its 
•|{i names in the Welch, CorAish, Armorican, and Irish dialects, is 

Hterally, the Wine Tree. Vineyards were flourishing here at 

* £s»yf, T. ii. p. 5. f The Monastery of St. Columba, was founded 
thsre, A. D 565,- Oibboo?, Hitt* of Romo* c. xuvti. 
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the eomencoment af the eighth Century^ as is testified hy 
Bede* 

During these periocb, marked hy a continued series of intes* 
tine hroils, the continued invasions of the Danes^ who finally 
•stttblished their power in the island, A. D. 1017, and who in 
their turn were succeeded by another conquering dynasty in 
1066, in the person of William the Ist*, Horticulture continued 
mimpaired and silently to advance. Nor is this a matter of 
surprise, for the Saxons and Danes when they won a better 
home, than they had left in their native land, came as students 
in the arts of civilization, which their successive sovereigns, 
(Alfred and Canute need alone be instanced,) used every means 
in their power to foster and improve* They came not, as did the 
Caliph Omar to Alexandria, to destroy those acquirements as 
useless which he did not already possess. That the conquest 
of a polished nation, by others more barbarous than themselves. 
Is not productive of that lamentable decay of civilization that at 
firat sight might be apprehended, is further instanced by the 
ves«lt of the conquest of the Roman state by the Goths. The 
estimable arts of civilization were prized and studied by the 
brave and manly nations of the North, whilst the meretricious 
ornaments spread over them by the effeminate Romans were 
despised and swept away. It is only a savage, or a bigot that 
conquers to destroy ; the Saxons, the Danes, arid the Goths con- 
quered to improve their own comfort and condition, which alone 
could be effected by sustaining the superior arts pursued by 
the nations they overcame. 

When success in Arms has established an empire as well as 
extended it, the reputation of superior valour and power pro- 
cures to the conquerors the security that always attends a com- 
plete ascendancy ; such security leaves the mind at ease and 
affords leisure to cultivate the arts and sciences. Such consc- 

* Ecdes. Hist, b. !• c. 1. 
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qucnces resulted to the Athenians after their triumph over the 
Persians ; to the Romans after Carthage had fallen beneath their 
arms ; and such also resulted to the Saxons and Danes in their 
successive conquests of Britain^ The Normans were about our 
equals in civilization, when William acquired the throne of our 
Island. 

At the time of the arrival of the Normans, Gardens were ge« 
nerallj in the possession of the laity, as well as of the ecclesi- 
astics. Even Gardens for the growth of Vegetables to supplj 
the public demand were then in existence. Eight Cotarii and 
their Gardens are enumerated in the Manor of Fulham, in Mid- 
dlesex, a village it is worthy of remark still celebrated for its 
Market Gardens* Private houses with their Gardens are in 
like manner recoi^ded.* In fact there b no reason to doubt 
' that at this period every house from the palace to the cottage, 
was possessed of a Garden of some size. 

From the writings of William of Malmsbury, who died ia 
1143, we learn that Vineyards and Orchards were possessed 
by the Barons as well as the Monks. He remarks that the 
Grapes of the vale of Gloucester furnished the best Wine. 
Next in superiority were those in the isle of Ely. Robert of 
Gloucester also informs us that Worcester was celebrated for 
its fruit, probably Apples. 

Brithnod, the first Abbot of Ely, A. D. 1107. was cele. 
brated for his skill in Horticulture. *' He performed another 
great and useful work, says the Historian of the Monastery, 
being skilful in the art of planting and gardening, he laid out 
very extensive Gardens and Orchards, which he filled with a 
great variety of herbs, shrubs, and fruit trees. In a few years 
these appeared at a distance like a wood, loaded with the most 
excefiebt firoits in great abundance^ adding much to the commo- 

* Domesday Book. p. 127. 
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diousncss and beauty of the place.*** At Edmonsbnry, the 
modern Bury, in Suffolk, the Monks of the Monastery then 
flourishing there, planted a vineyard for their own use, in 1140. 
The products of the Garden at this period were by no means so 
restricted as some authors have estimated, Matthew Paris, in 
recording the ungenial seasons of L257, 8ays» " Apples wer^ 
scarce. Pears still scarcer ; but Cherries, Plumbs, Figs, and all 
kinds of fruits included in shells (Filberts, Walnuts, Sco,) were 
almost quite destroyed.*'f So numerous were the various 
plants which engaged their Horticultural skill, that the differ- 
ent departments occupied separate enclosures. We have seen 
that the Viceyard was independent of the Orchard, the latter 
was separated from the Kitchen Garden, and the Herbary 
again was a distinct enclosure. The Monks of Dunstable it is 
recorded, were at much expence in 1294, in repairing the 
Walls of their Gardens, and of their Herbary. As early as the 
eighth Century, the list of cultivated Herbs was very numerous, 
as we learn from the " Capilarium de VillU et Curtis'* in 
which Charlemagne details to his gardeners, such herbs aa he 
requires them to cultivate. 

As an Art of design and taste Gardening can scarcely' be 
considered to have existed. The Gardens belonging to the 
castellated dwellings of the gentry were confineS within the 
narrow space included by the Glacis, required for defence 
in those times of feudal broils. In the Orchards without 
the moats of their Castles, they however indulged their 
taste for ornamental Gardening, which consisted, as it con* 
tinned to a much later age, in having plants cut into monstrous 
figures, labyrinths, &c. Henry the first, formed at Woodstock, 
A. D. 1123, the first Park of which we have any record. Spel- 
man says he borrowed the idea from the Easterns. It was pro- 
bably chiefly designed as a preserve for Game (habitationem 

* Gale's Hist, of Ely> v. ii. c ii. f Hemy't Hist, of Boglaiid^ b. iv» 
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feranmL^ It •ontato^il kowever a laybrinth^ which appears 
to have chiefly constituted the Bower, 80 immortalized by the 
fbte of the unfortunate mistress of this monarchy Eosamond. 
Labyrinths were so much in unison with the taste of the age that 
there is scarcely a design for a garden giren by De Cerceau in 
his ** Architecture/' about A. D. 1260» in which there is not a 
rovnd and a square one. A Century before this last mentioned 
date, namely in the reign of Henry the 2nd, (115^-«*1189.) 
Fitzsterens describes the gardens around the villas of the 
London citizens as '* large, beautiful, and planted with Trees."*, 

We have thus traced with as much clearness as we have been 
enabled by the scanty materials the Chroniclers of these times 
afford, the progress of Horticulture in this country down to the 
close of the ISth Century, and from the whole itis apparent that. 
ibe Art had gradually, and slowly continued, to improve, and 
that a love of the pursuit had become pretty generally diffused. 
The period was now approaching when its operations of every 
kind were more rapidly and eminently to be improved, for 
though of its own importance and merits it had continued to 
preserve attention and esteem, yet it is certain the manners of 
the period over which we have followed, it were decidedly 
apposed to the advance of this one of the peaceful Arts. The 
latter part of the Time we have6een considering, embraces that 
period known in history as ''the Middle or Dark Ages,'* com- 
prising the five centuries which elapsed between the overthrow 
of the Western Roman Empire, about A. D. 500, to the extin- 
iion of that of the Bast, about A. D. 1000. Horticulture can 
sever flourish in any country where the pleasures of life are not 
sought for at home ; in these ages however. War and Hunting 
were the pursuits of the Ecclesiastics, as well as of the Laity, 
. and even Woman, whilst in person she learnt to ride with the 
foremost in the Chace, was taught to love no Knight who 
besides being a good Lance in the Tilt Yard, had not proved 

* Henry of Hantingrdon*i Hitt. b. 7. 
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himself ''without reproach aud .without fc«r" in some strilc 
more deadly than that or a ToumaineBtr 

Even as late as 1321^ an Archbishop of York is described, 
without remark of its bein^ unusual^ as making hi^ visitations 
with a train of two hundred attendants, and a pack of houads, 
with which he hunted from parish to parish.* Even as late ' 
as the reign of Elizabeth females sought amnseoMfti ia the 
Chase, in Bear Baitings and Tournameata. 

These habits nurtured the odions system of the Forest-Laws, 
which were a distinguishing mark of the Norman dynasty ; 
and fettered the improvement of the twin, but less polished^ 
sister of our Art, Agriculture. Laws oppressive and destnic* 
tive of Agriculture would only remotely be aocessary to the 
retardation of Gardening, but the warlike propeiMties, aod 
excessive passion for field sports which ara featufes of that 
period, by fostering a laborious idleness, and weakening the 
love of home, had a proportionate tendency to disconngeour 
Art. 

Down to the conclusion of the Uth Century, Englaod had 
been a strictly Agricultural country, and even the prodace of 
her soil had been so limited, that she had little surphui to en<- 
able her inhabitants to become important as merchants, for 
we were also without manufactures. Now, whatever may be 
the cause it b not for us here to enquire, but, it is certain, thai 
as in the abstract, in commercial, and more especially manu« 
facturing districts, the mental powers of the people are more 
strong and cultivated, a greater desire and research after im- 
provements are elicited, and that from them by far the greater 
number of men distinguished either in the Arts or Sciences 
arise ; so in the aggregate it is certain that a country enriched 

* Whittoker's Hist, of CrtYen, p. Si% 
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by its manufactures and commerce is always more enlightened^ 
and more favourable to the advance of the superior arts of life, 
than one that is supported simply by the produce of its own 
soiL England did not become a manufacturing and commer- 
cial country until the reign of Edward the third, j: 

• Hallams Hut. of the Middle Ages. v. S. p. 39S* 
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ON THB STATE OF 



GARDENING IN ENGLAND, 

f*rom the accession of £dward the Third, to the accessioo 

of Queen Elizabeth* 

A, 2>. 1827. A. D. 1568. 




Dnring the reign of the heroic and patriotic Edward the III 
the coiBmeTce and manufactares of our country obtained, next 
to the tiberty of the subject, the chief care of the parliament. 
Their increase was rapid and the accumulation of wealth pro- 
portionate, and no country so enriched, has yet existed without 
proportionably encouraging the arts of refinement. 

So general had become a taste for Gardening that Men of 
literatuia directed their attention to the subject, collec^d in. 
fomation,' and in their writings gave the results of their 
enquiries for the benefit of others. This is a decisive proof of 
the interest taken in the art, for no one would have written a 
book for which he did not expect there would be readers, and 
it is ascertain, those only would be readers who took a delight 
ia its subject; an author could reckon only for readers among 
those who desired information, no one would read a work on 
the cultivation of plants fo( the sike of amusement 
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In the reign of Edward the HI. the first work written in this 
country on the cultivation of the soil is supposed to have been 
composed. The author was Walter deHenly ; it is entitled> " De 
Yconomia, sive HousbrandiaK. Btahof> Tanner says the sub- 
ject is treated of well, according to tbe usage of the tjme.* 
Nicholas Bollar, an Oxonian of skill in Natural Philosophy; 
wrote three books " De Arbonun pktntatione ;" and another 
work in two ImhAs " De generatione Arbonmi et. modo gene- 
randi et plantandi" and some other tracts still in M. S.f 

A fondness for Plants as an object of study, was now 
awakened, and is an earnest that the attention to their cultiva- 
tion proportionably increased, for although Plants were sought 
after cheiflf with a view to ascertain their medicinal qualities, 
yet the spirit of true Botanical Science was awakening, many 
MSS. existing that were written at this period, devoted entirely 
to a tracing of the characteristics of Plants, their Synonyms 
&c. The first Royal Professor of Botany may be said to have 
been appointed in this age, in the person «f John Bray, by 
Richard the 11^ (I377«-*19MJ who allowed kin w auiual pen- 
sion for his knowledge aad skill in Botany and Pbysic4 

The following authors also flourisbed diuruig (he period of 
which we are treating. 

HENRY CALCOENSIS, m prior of tbe BcMipiise Order. 
His love of Science and (ateratore induced lam ^ tr«^vel into 
France, Germany and Italy, solely to ^njoy an iafeercDMfse 
with the learned. He wrote in one book a *' Synopsis Herbaria,*' 
and translated PalUudius "De Re Rustica" into the Gadic, 
about A. D. 1403» 

WILUAM HOBMAN, a native of Salisbury, ims educated 

f Pultiiey*s Sketches of BoUny. t. i. p. 23. f Ibid. p. 84. 

} Ibid. p. K. 
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at Winchester Schooi, and proceecUag Iheace lo New College^ 
Oxford, became there a perpetnal feUow in 1477. In 1485 
he was elected Schoohnaster and Fellow of Eton, and finally 
became its Vice-Proyost« Afkir several years of retinnieot^ 
* he died in IBM, and was bnvied in tiie College Chapel. He 
was a man of extensive and vaffioufi erudition. Among his 
nmnerous works ase ^' Herbdniaoi Synoayma^, and ladexes to 
Cato, Varro, Columella^ and Paliadius **De Re Rustica."* 

IMQk A. BoKft of Husbandry. London, 4to. This Uule 
work, b very rave^ being one of the ptoductions from 
the press of Wynkin da Worde« It consists of but 
twelve leaves^ and is without date, but certainly was 
not of a later year than 1600. The following ex- 
tracts explain its ifttuie. ^' Here begyneth a Trea- 
tyse of Husbandry which Mayster Groshede somtyme 
Bysshop of Lyncoln nuuie and tvanriated it out of 
Frenssheinto Englyshe, whiche techeth all manor of 
men to gouerne theyr Londes Tenementes, and 
Demenee ordinately." 

**Here endeththe Bd^ of Husbandry, and of Piantynge, 
«ndGra%nge of Trees and Vynee/' 

1621* A]iivou>B*s Chrohiclb. The Customs of London* 
Folio. 

This curious book contains a chapter on *' The Crafte of 
grafiyqge and piantynge and alterynge of Frutys^ as well in 
colours as in taste'' and anodier how to raise a sallad in an 
hour; (^'Percely to grow in an our space.") 

1623. Here Begynneth a new tracte or treatyse most profyt- 
able for all Husbandemen : and very frutcfull for aH 

* Paltney's sketches of Botany, t. i. U & 25. 
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other persons to rede. Imprinted by Rychaide 
P^nson, &c. 4to. (1633) 

1523. Here Begynneth a riglit frutefidl mater, and hath to 
name The fioke of Surveying and Improvemenfs. 
Imprinted by Rycharde Pynson. The yere of our 
loxde god. MDXXIII. the XV day of July. 4to. 

Although the last of these works bears the name of Pynson 
as Printer, there is little doubt that he was employed by Ber* 
theiet another Printer to execute the work for him, for Ber- 
thelet was in the habit *bf employing the Presses of others even 
at Paris (Johnson's Typographia p. 604.), and to this work is 
attached an address from ** Thomas Berthelet to the reders of 
this lytell boke.'' These two works are very rare; I have 
never seen either of them. I am inclined to consider them as 
the first editions of Fitzherbert's Book of Husbandry, though 
there is some reason for doubting this. 

SIR ANTHONY FITZHERBERT, wasbprn tft Norbury, 
in Derbyshire.—- After studying at Oxford, he removed thence 
iD one of the Inns of Court, and was called to be a Serjeant-at- 
Law in 1511. He was created a Knight in 1516, and seven 
years subsequently he was raised to the dignity of a Justice of 
tjie Court of Common Pleas^ He followed Husbandry as a 
recreation for forty years. He was a great opponent to the 
influence of Cardinal Wolsey, and lived to see the disgrace of 
that ambitious Churchman, not dieing until 1538. He was 
buried at Norbury. His Law Works are numerous, of which 
his '*6rand Abridgement'^ is the most noted.* The works 
for which he deserves notice here, are 

1. The book of Husbandry, very profitable and necessary 

* Biognpliia Britannica. 
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for all persons, London 1683. Svo. Editions.of it also app«aN 
ed in 1534, 1546, 1548, (by Thomas Marsh,) 1559 (by John 
Awdeliy,) and 1562, allin 8vo. Many other editions appeared 
ivithout dates. There was a reprint of this and the following^ 
in 1767, in 8vo» with a Treatise of Xenopho&*s« 

2« Surveying ; and book of Husbandry. London, l^t. 
8vo. Again in 1662^ 8vo. and in 1598, 4to« 

For the above dates of Editions, I am chiefly indebted to 
Dr. Watts's Bibliotheca Britannica. There are some differ- 
erences of opinion respecting the first appearance of the works 
but after a careful survey of the various authorities I think the 
above will be found correct. Johnson's Typographia has 
been of much use to me on this subject, 

THOMAS TUSSER, was a writer of Poetry on Agricultn. 
ral affiiirs. He was bom at Rivenhall, a village on the high 
road between the towns of Witham and Kelvedon, in Essex, 
about the year 15 L5, of a family afterwards allied by marriage 
to the higher ranks of Society. He was, against his inclination^ 
educated for a chorister, and became one at a very early age, 
at the Collegiate Chapel of WaMingford. His voice was fine 
and he was pressed, as the despotic custom then permitted, 
for the choir of St, Paul's Cathedral.. From thence he pro* 
ceeded to^Eton and became a student there under Udall, about 
1634, whose severity of dlscipliue he has recorded. He then 
proceeded to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, but leaving it on a- 
count of ill-health, was dissuaded from returning by William 
Lord Paget, who kept him about the Court, probably as a cho« 
rister, as one of his retainers for ten years, but which he then 
left without any improvement .in his fortune. He retired to 
Katwade, (Catiwade) in Suffolk, and commenced farmer* It 
was here he composed his work on Husbandry. The ill-state 
of his WifeV health induced him after some years to leave his 
' farm and live at Ipswich where she died. He then married a 
second time to a Miss Moon, and settled at East Dereham, 
but the temper of his youthful wife, and the harshness of his 
Landlord, again induced him to move to Norwich, where uitder 
the patronage of Dean Salisbury he appears once more to have 
become a chorister, lli-health induced him again to re« 
move, and he took a farm, the Glebe land, at Fairstead, in 
Essex, near his native village. Fearing the death of the Cler- 

fyman he moved to London, but hastened thence in 1574 to 
'rinity College, Cambridge, that he might be beyond the in* 
flnince of the plague. He however returned to the Mletropo* 
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lis and died tbcre about 15B0,* certainly before 15B5, as is 
demonstrated by tbe Title Page of tbe edition of his wuric pub- 
lished that year. 

He was buried in the Church of St. Mildred, in the Poultry^ 
according to Stowe, with this Epitaph, 

Here Thomas Tusser clad in earth, doth lie. 
That sometime made the pointes of Husbandrie : 

By him then learn thou maist ; here learn we must. 
When all is done, we sleepe, and turn to dust : 

And yet through Christ, to heaven, we hope to goe ; 
Who reades his bookes, shall tiud his faith was so. 

This is an outline of nearly all that is known of this extraor- 
dinajy man. In whatever capacity he at various times lived 
he acted with ability, yet never so as to benelit his fortune. 
That he excelled as a Singer is certain, for none but those of 
more than ordinary powers were admitted into the Hoy a) Choir. 
% As a courtier he was unfrowned upon until tlie disgrace of his 
patron. As a farmer it is evident he had correct knowledge 
from his work upon the subject. As an author and pool the 
same testifies he was far abote mediocrity. Morant, quoting 
from Fuller, Stowe, and Stripe, says, that Tusser at one time 
was a Schoolmaster. The true reason of his ill-success in life 
is to be found perhaps in the verses of a Poet, almost his con- 
temporary. Peacham in his '' Minerva. '* a book of Emblems, 
published in 1612, has a device of a Whetstone and 8cythe» 
with this beneath. 

They tell me, Tusser, when thou wert alive. 

And hadst for profit turned every stone. 
Wherever thou camest, thou couldst never thrive, 
Though hereto, best could'st council every one. 
As it may in thy Husbandry appear. 
Wherein afresh thou liv'st among us here. , 
So, like thyself, a number more are wont, / 

To sharpen others with advice of wit. 
When they themselves are like the Whetstone blunt. 

His work appeared first in 1557, entitled, 

1. " A hundreth good pointes of Husbandry 

Maintaineth good household, with huswifery. 
Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good : 
Must love one another like cousinnes in blood. 

* Phillipt*! Thoitnim Poetanm: 
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The wife to, must husband as well as the maoy 
Or farewell thy husbandry do what thou can.** 

Editions of this appeared in 1561, 1562 and another ''newly 
corrected and amplifted" 1570 — 1571 (Watts.^ To these suc- 
ceeded an enlarged edition bearing the following title, ''Five 
hundreth pointes of good husbandry united to as many of good 
huswifery, first devised and now lately augmented, with diverse 
approved lessons, concerning hopps ancf gardening and other 
needful matters, together with an abstract before every moneth 
&c/' 1573. Reprints appeared successively in 1577, 1580 
("the first complete edition,; 1585, 1586, 1590, 1593, 1597, 

1599, 1000, ('Watts; 1004, 1610, 1614, 1620, 1630, CWatts,) 
1638, 1672, 1692, all in 4to, and black letter, except that of 

1600, which is stated to be in folio« Martyn mentions another 
edition in 1651. One, entitled " Tusser redivivus" was edited 
by a Mr. Ililman in 1710, 8vo, and with further notes in 1744. 
An edition was edited by Dr. W. Mavor in 1812, 4to. and8vo. 
with many notes and additions. To this 1 am indebted for 
nearly the whole of the preceding imformation concerning the 
editions of Tusser. 

The above work is written in Stanzas of four verses each, 
and is a series of a kind of proverbs relating to Agricultural 
aflairs. Weston says, the following work is often joined to it. 
" The Booke of Regarde ; containing the castle of delight, the 
garden of unthriflinesse, the arbour of virtue, and the orchard 
of repentance", 

2. Tractafus de Agricultura, versibus Anglicis. London. 
1638 and 1672. This work is ascribed by Haller to the pea 
of Tusser.* These works are extremely rare. 

These are the chief of the authors from whom we are enabled 
to learn the actual state of Horticulture at this period. In con- 
temporary Historians and Chroniclers, of course there are 
many incidental notices. Among these is Dr. Bulleyn, who 
deserves the veneration of every lover of Gardening, for his 
strenuous advocating its cause, at a time when it had become 
a fashion to depreciate the products of our English Gardens* 

WILLIAM SULLEYN, was bom in the Isle of Ely, early . 
in the reign of Henry VII l.f He studied first at Cambridge, 
and subsequently at Oxford. He travelled in Germany, Scot- 

« Watt«'o Biblioiheca Britannioi. + Watts in his Bibliotheca Britannics^ 

says he was born in 1600. 
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hud, and his Balire countrj, stadying their natural prodactlons 
with a aseal and success, that marks him very prominently as a 
man of Science in that age, so benighted a^ it was in every 
thing that appertains to Natural History. In early life he was 
much in the neighbourhood of Norwich. It was in" the Elast 
of England it would appear that his relatives resided. His 
nearest connections had their abode at Blaxball, in Suffolk, to 
the Rectory of which place he was appointed, in June, 1650. 
It is not improbable, that he united the practice of a Physician 
with that of a Divine, a union of professions which was not 
thought incompatible even as late as the commencement of the 
present Century.* It is certain, that being opposed to the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, he resigned bis Church prefer- 
ment the year after Mary succeeded to the throne in 1553. 
When he took his degree in Physic is not known. Soon after 
his resignation of the living of Blaxhall, he settled in practice 
as a Ph]fsician, in the City of Durham, and became a proprie- 
tor with Sir Thomas Hilton, in the Salt Works near Tinmouth 
Castle. On the death of Sir T« Hilton, Dr. Bulleyn removed 
to London, and became bjDOwn as a skilful Physician, and a 
man of learning. He was elected a member of the College of 
Physicians about the year 1&60* A series of misfortunes now 
pursued him, but were met by him with that firmness which 
was to be expected from a man of his strength of mind, and 
true piety. He lost a great part of bis library, with his MS; 
work on <' Healthful Medicines,'* by shipwreck ; and he was 
malevolently, and unjustly accused by a brother of Sir T. 
Hilton, with having murdered that gentleman, though, as was 
fully proved, he had died of a malignant fever, Hii enemy 
however would not be foiled completely, but succeeded in 
throwing him into prison for debt. Whilst in goal he wrote a 
great part of his medical works* His death occurred Jan. 7th 
1676.t 

The following portraits of him exist. 

s 

William Bulleyn, Physician ; a wood print ; profile ; witL 

* Dr. Gower of Chelmtford practiced as a Physician, and performed the 
Clerical duties of Chignall near that town as late as 17dO» 

f Biographia Britannica. 
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loag beiud. Pirefiied to hit <' GoTtrwneat of Health;* 1048; 



Williftm Bttlkyn; a copy by W. Richardson. 

There u a whole leagth of him cut ia wood, with four verses 
ia English. It belongs to his works in Folio. 

Wilhelmns BnUeyn; M. D. &c. F. WiL Stukely. 1722, 
flomit 1670; small.* This engraving was executed at the ef« 
pease of Dr. Stukely, who was one of hb descendants. 



[is works were pnblished collectirely and are entitled, ''A 
Bulwarke of defence against all Sicknes, Sorenes, and Wounds, 
that doe daily assaulte mankind ; which Bulwarke is kept with 
.Hillarins the Gardener ; Health the Physician, with their Chi- 
niigion, to help the wounded Soldiers, &c. with his Boke of 
Simples. London, 1M2. folio: Another edition bears date, 
1579t FoUo. 



ASMBERT DODOENS of DODON(EUS,--althoagh a 
fbrdga Botanist, deserves mention, if it was onl^ on account 
of his works being the foundation, upon which our own Bota- 
nist and Gardener, Gerarde, founded his " Herbal," as Lyte 
bad done his before ; but besides this he was an encourager of 
Horticulture himselC This Physician and Botanist was born 
near Mechlin in Flanders in 1617* He studied at Louvaine: 
became conspicuovs for his learning whilst 'young; travelled 
into Italy; and on his return was appointed Physician to the 
Emperor Maximilian the IL — as he was afterwards to Rodolph 
the Il.^*-The fanportunity of his friends procured his dismission 
from the £mperor*s service. He then practised at Antwerp ; 
and was afterwards appointed professor of Physic at Leyden, 
where he died in 1685 — 6. He wrote on subjects connected 

* Cbraiflg^r. 
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with AstfOBomy, Geography and Phjric, but * » cbieily noled 
lor his productions on Botany. He commeac^ pnbllsliiDg itt 
1552* He wrote '< Frugum Historia/' 8vo. — ** Herbarium 
Bdgiconiy 8to.-— But his chief work appeared in 1588 in which 
he included all his other Botanical writings under the title of 
*' Sterpium Historioe Pemptades/* in folio— Each Pemptade 
is divided into fiv6 books. The first Pmnptade; contains nu- 
merous dissimilar plants in alphabetical order ; the secoBd, 
Florist*8 Flowers and the lAnbelllferous^Plants ; the third. Me- 
dicinal Roots — ^Purgative Plante — Climbing ami Poisonous 
Plants — ^with most of the cryptogam! he "was aware of ;—^die 
fourth. Grain ; Pulses ; Grasses ; Water, and marsh Plants ; 
the fiilhj edible Plants — Gourds— esculent Roots — oleraceous 

* 

and spinous Plants ; — and the 8i&di« Shrubs and Trees— -The 
appendix is compiled chiefly fh>m Dioscorides, Cato and Plinr, 
relating to the progress of Botany and AgTicultnre, amoDg the 
Romans : as well as bdng in commendation, of Gardens, with 
kules for laying them but, and advantageously managing 
tiiem.* 

We have seen in the preceding chapter that the Gardens of 
the age were extensive, and from the slight mention we have of 
some of their inhabitants, it is pretty certain they were well 
stocked* We however have no particular list of them until the 
time of Tusser. lliat his Catalogue would be a correct one of 
our horticultural products at a much earlier period, is certain. 
In the reign of Edward the III, Cucumbers were cultivated , 
it is a mistake however to consider that Melons wer^ likewise, 
for the Melons of those, and of later writers, were the Pompl6ns 
of our times.f It is certain however from concurrent tcsfimo- 
Dies that the cultivation of edible vegetables and fruits was 
exceedingly neglected. A bushel of Onions in the reign ctf 
Eichard the II, usually cost about twelve shillings, estimating 

* Pulttiey's Sketches of Botiiiiy-*HaUer*8 Bibliotbeca Botanica. 
t See this ia Lytes Herbal, A. D. U19. 
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the ditrge according to the value of our present carrency • bi 
the reigft of Ueary the VII, (L48&— 1509«) it appejin an 
a MS. signed by the Monarch himself, preserved in the Re^ 
membrance Office, that Apples were from one to two shillings 
each, a red one fetching' the highest price,* Yet it was not be- 
causa die vaiieties of our Garden products were few. Tiisser 
ODnmeiates of «' Seedes.aiid herbes for the kychen, berbes and 
footes ftr Mdiets and sawse, herbes and rootes to boyle or to 
butter, strewing heibes <tf aH series, herbes, brapches, and 
Howera for wiudowes and pots^ herbes to stsil in summer, ae- 
cessarie hesbes to grow im the garden ,for physlk, not reherst 
bdbse,** above oae hundred and fifty species. Of fruits, b^ 
nentiMis many kinds, bf Apples; Apricoehes; Bar-berries; 
BoUese, black and white ; Cherries, red and black ; Chesnuts; 
Comet-nums, (Comeliaa Cherry?); Damisens, white anf 
black; FSbcrta, red and white; Gooseberries; Grapes, whiter 
and red; Groneor Grass Plums; HurtiUberriea, (Vaccmiuos 
V]tis4d<ea;) Medlars or Merles; Mulberries; Peaches, whit^ 
red and. ydlow fleshed; Feres of many kinds; PeerPIums^ 
black and yellow; Quinces; Raspes; Reisoas (Currants?); 
Hasel-Nuts t Strawberries, xed and white ; Services ; Wardens 
white and red ; Walnuts; and Wheat Plums. 

The Almond was introduced in this reign. Some Authors 
also^kffirmthattheChervy having, been lost during the turmoils 
of the Saxon dyttaaty, was introduced again during this reign 
by Rich. Haines, the Kings Fruiterer; but thb is an error, for 
Wartoa gives a quotation from Udgate, a Poeti wholiTcd^ihoul 
141^ which' proves that. Chenries: were then so common as to 
be hawked about the stv^tSA Although the L^non was not 
cultivated in this country until the. oelgn of James L, it is upon 
record that the LeatherseUer^ Company gave six silver pennies 
lor one. which was serv^ up at a Civic feaet giveti to Hemy 

a Feamuin Apples u^e as old as the day> of King John^ (U9i^^l^6) 
Hot* Fin, 0« John* m* 13. Bioaiit*s Ant. Tenures, p* 69* 
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VIIL, aod Anne BaUeyn, in honour of the coroaatum of tho 
latter. Thus, as Apicius, the Roman qpicore aad gluttoo, fint 
taught his coantrjnien the use of this fruit, so H^ry, his peer 
in sensoalityy first partook of it in this country. 

To these may be added the Fig, which we have seen was 
rultivated here as early as 278 (p« 85.) and makes up a list of 
Fruits as complete as that which comprises those now eulti* 
vated by us, without the aid of Glass and artificial Beat* Yet 
notwithstanding this, culinary vegetables were as scarce ill 
the concluding years, of thfe reign of Henry VIII. (1609 — 
1546) as good Apples were in that of his father* Sugar was 
the sauce usually eaten with every kind of flesh meat; Neither 
was it because vegetables were little estimated, for Calfae- 
rine, his last Queen, was accustomed to s&kd a messenger 
to Holland, or Flanders, when she required a Sallad ;* and 
the Cherries of an Orchard in Kent, sold in 1540, for one 
thousand pounds.f To what is that deficiency in the produce 
of our Gardens then to be attributed ? There seems to be but 
one answer; the unskilfulness of our Gardeners. The want of 
encouragement which they met with was the just result of their 
own want of desert. Dr. Bulleyn says we had excellent AJH 
pies. Pears, Plums, Cherries, Sic. of our own growth before 
those Garden products were imported from Holland and France 
and the only rational conclnsion is, that the similar growth of 
our country would not bear comparison with them* The fruits 
and culinary vegetables of our neighbours, were therefore lux- 
uries; wealth knew no obstacle in the way of indulging in 
them ; it became a fashion to have them upon Table ; and the 
sparit of commerce was now too much alive to allow the fashion 
to fade away from a want of the means of indulgence. The 
Gardeners of London and Kent, were regular importers of 
these edibles. In excuse for this inferiority of our Garden 

• Humes Hisf, of EDgkadi anno 1547. t Phillp'B Hist, of Frjilt«, p. 7ft» 
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produce, it was a conclusive assumption to assert, that our 
climate and soil were unfavourable to their growth^ Against 
this unfounded- opinion, Dr. Balleyn stood forward, the pa- 
triotic, and we .may add the successful opponent : for although 
the error would naturally hare a tendency to correct itself, \t is 
too much to consider that the opinion of a man of his estimfi- 
tioa would be delivered without effect. From this period our 
practical Horticulture was more attended to, ^d with its im- 
provement the embassies to Holland for a Sallad ceased. 

The evil would have a tendency to correct Itself. When 
the Market Gardeners witnessed the high prices which were so 
extensively paid for the objects properly of their own cultiviition, 
they would be tempted to raise them themselves of equal 
goodness, that their profit might be the greater. Gentlemen 
would excite their private Ganieners to similar efforts, that 
they might enjoy such luxuries without such a consequent ex- 
pense. . Henry VIII., sent his Gardener, who was a French 
Priest, named Woolf, to travel on the continent, for the express 
purpose of acquiring a better knowledge of4iis Art. He is 
said to have introduced various Sallad and Pot-herbs, varieties 
of the Apricot, Musk Melons, the Kentish Cherry, &c. to that 
Monarch's Garden at the palace of Nonsuch, in Surrey, about 
the year 1624.* The learned Linacre, who dfcd in 1524, trrst 
introduced the Damask Hose from Italy; Thomas, Lord 
Cromwell, about the same period, or rather, at the close of the 
reign of Henry VII., added three Plums to our list of Fruits, 
among them the Perdrigou from Italy, and Bishop Grindal* 
one of the earliest encouragers of Botany, first introduced the 
Tamarisk from Switzerland, and during his residence brought 
the Gardens at Fulham palace, into great repute. They were 
celebrated for their Grapes, which he brought to great per-^ 
fection. 

* Goaghs British. Togiog, v. i. p. 133. r 
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It was not until the close of the period which we are con- 
sidering, that we find either the sixe of the pleasure Garden, 
or the style of laying it out at all improved. The effects of 
the Feudal System were not yet sufficiently passed away to 
allow of any general alteration, or even improvement in the 
style of Architecture. Our nobility still dwelt in Castlesj and 
these retained the usual defences of Moats, Drawbridges, &c« 
This was espcifiially the case, the nearer they approached 
to the Scotch or Welch borders ; in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, Villas and Palaces had long since sprung up. Those 
which retained all the customary fortifications, had Gardens 
within the moat, as well as without^ for the Orchard mentioned 
by Leland in 1540, as existing at Wreshill Castle near How- 
den in Yorkshire, evidently partook of the nature of pleasure 
grounds* '' The Gardens within the mote, and the Orchards 
without, were exceeding fair. And yn the Orchardes, were 
mountes, opere topiorio, writhen about with degrees like the 
turnings in cokil shelles, to come to the top without payn.^'* 
King James I. of Scotland, who was confined for some years 
as prisoner in Windsor Castle, early in the 15th Century, gives 
us in a poetical effusion a description of its Garden, which 
similarly intimates to us that it was of contracted space and 
formal adornments, 

N9W was there maide fast by the touris wall 
A Garden faire, and in the comeris set 

An herbere grene, with wandis long and small 
Railit about, and so with treeis set 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knet. 

That lyfe was now, waUiyng there for bye 

That myght within scarce any wight espye« 
So thick the bewis and the leves grene 
Beschudit all, the alleyes all that there were, 

• Lelinds Itinortry. p« 60, 
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And myddis every herbere might be sene 
The scharpe green swete jenepere. 
Growing so fair with branches here and there. 
Thai as it semyt to a lyfe without. 
The bewts spred the herbere all abont/'* 

The contracted size of onr pleasure grounds by degrees 
ceased to be their reproach, altbovgh their style retained the 
fomnal features which continaed characteristics of them until 
late in the 18th century. In the the eighteenth year of the 
reign of Henry the VIII. (160iMl640,) the gardens of his palace 
of Nonsuch, were formed* This palace and its grounds were 
one of the pridesof our country in that age, oras Leland says, 

Unrivall'd in design the Alton's tell 
The won*drous praises of this nonpareil. 
Thb whidi no equid has in art or fame, 
Britons deservedly do Nonsuch name. 

«' The palace, says Hentzner in 1608, is encompassed with 
parks full of deer, delicious gardens,, groves ornamented with 
trellis work, cabinets Qf verdure, (Summer houses or seats cut . 
in yew T) and walks so embowered by trees, that it seems to be 
a place pitched upon by pleasure herself to dwell in along with 
health. In the pleasure and artificial Gardens are many 
columns and pyramids of marble: two fountains that spout 
water, one round the other like a pyramid, upon which are 
perched small birds, that stream water out of their biOs. In 
the grove of Diana, is a very agreeable fonntam, with Actaeon 
turned into a stag, as he was sprinkled by the goddess and her 
nymphs, with inscriptions. Here is, besides, another pyra- 
mid of marble fuU of concealed pipes, which spirt upon all 
who come within their reach/'f From an account taken pi 
this Garden during the usurpation, in 1850, it appears to have 

* The Quair by James I., Edited by Lord WoodhoiuelM. f Travels 
in England during the reign of queen Elizabeth, pp. 58-49. Ed. 1797. 
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been cut and divided into several alleys and compartments set 
round with thorn hedg'es. Qn the North side was a Kitchen 
Garden very commodious, containing 72 Fruit Trees, and 
Encompassed by a wall fourteen feet high* On the West was 
a. wilderness covering ten acres, severed from the little Park 
by a hedge. In the privy Gardens were pyramids, fountains, 
and basins of marble, one of which is " aet round with six 
Lilac Trees ; which Tr0es bear ;io fruit, but only a very 
pleasant smell ;" also 144 Fruit Trees, two Yews, and one 
Juniper. Before the Palace was a bowling Green, surrounded 
by a balustrade of Freestone. The whole was surrounded by 
two Parks, which were also enclosed .by Henry VUL, the one 
cootaiaing 911 Acres, the other 071 Acres. 

In the Gardens of Lord Burleigh M Theobald's, which were 
encompassed by a broad ditch of Water, were a great profusion 
of Trees and Plants, Obelisks^ Pyramids, a Jet D*eau, Laby- 
rinths, circular PorticoeS| a supimer House, Baths of lead, full 
of fish, &c. These Gardens were large, fhe chief Garden 
covered a space of seven acres ; besides which were the plea- 
sure Gardens, privy Gardens, and laundry Garden. In the 
first were nine knots artificially and ** exquisitely'' made, one 
of which was set forth in likeness of the King's arms. " One 
might walk twoemyle in the walks before he came to the end.*'' 

At Hampton Court, which was laid out about the middle of 
this reign by Cardinal Wolsey, there was a labyrinth, which 
still exists, covering only, the quarter of an Acre of ground, 
yet its walks extending by their volutions over nearly half a 
mile. The walto also were covered with Rosemary, a fashion 
then very generally adopted.f It was also loug celebrated for 
its trees cut into grotesque forms, which Dr. Plot admired 
»nd dignified with the name of Topiary Works.-l^ 

* Lyson^ Enrirons of London. Hen(zner*s Travers p« SS> Peck'n 
Desiddrato Curioia, f Il>id» p* 58. % History of Oxfordthire, p. ^0. 
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We have thu4 traced the progress of Gardeniug in its scTcral 
departments in this country from the accession of our third 
Edward, to the conclusion of the reign of Henry the VIII., a 
period of more than two Centuries, the first one hundred and 
fifty years of which, were characterized by a still lingering 
taste for hunting, chivalry, and War ; by Crusades to the Holy 
Land, and as wild expeditions to the continent ; and above all 
by the civil horrors induced by the contest between the houses 
of York and Lancaster. Notwithstanding these circumstances 
so hostile to domestic improvement, and the cultivation of the 
social Arts, we have seen that the art of Gardening in its 
various departments had continued to advance, and in the 
concluding years of the period had improved most distinguish- 
ably. So tf ue b the observation that good is often the offspring 
of evil ; for our foreign wars introduced us to the Horticulture 
of France, who excelled us in the practical parts of the Art ; to 
the disposition of the Pleasure Grounds of the Easterns, which 
were magnificent ; and to numerous new plants of which pre- 
viously we had been ignorant. Our navigation was improved 
by the voyages made on tliese expeditions, and thus led to other 
and more distant climes, which in their turn afforded to us 
their vegetable riches. To these favourable circumstances 
tnay be added the increase of our commerce, and the invention 
of Printing, which above all others tended to foster the progress 
of every Art and Science, by enlarging the sphere of inter- 
course, and rendering the experience and knowledge of Qvcry 
man of learning, the properly of his a^e. 



ON THE STATE OF 



GARDENING IN ENGLAND, 

From the acoetskm ot Que«Q Eligabeth, to the acceMioa 

of George the First. 

4 

A. D. 1558. A, D. 1714. 



Previous to the reign of Elizabethy ( 1 668 — 1602.) Horticulture 
was oonsidered» as little more than a mechanical Art ; but bright- 
er days were now arrived toit. Botany /previous to this period, 
was almost unknown as a Science^ and it must be acknowledged 
that Botany 9 b a chief part of the only foundation, upon which 
an enlightened practice of Horticulture can be raised* In this 
reign, England was enriched with the first regular establish* 
ment for the scientific cultivation of Plants in the Physic Gar- 
den of Gcrarde, C1667.) It was not however in England alone, 
that the study and cultivation of plants became more popular, 
there were many tributary streams to this branch of the river of 
Science ; our ancestors were only followers of an example that 
was set by many continental powers, and which seems to have 
risen from a desire for the improvement of a knowledge 
of Plants, and their culture, which pervaded Europe simul- 
taneously at this period. Padua took the lead by estab- 
lishing a public Botanic Garden, whilst under the Venetians, 
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in 1588. Lucas Ghinug at Bologna^ who was the first public 
professor of Botany in Europe, was a strenuous advocate of 
such Institutions, By his influence a similar Garden was es- 
tablished at Bolo^a in 1547, where Dr. Turner, whom we 
shall presently notice, first imbibed much of diat knowledge, 
which rendered him eminent in this country. Among the ear- 
liest private Gardens of the same kind was that of Enricus 
Cordus, at Bremen, who died in 1588 ; and of Mordecins at 
Cassel, who flourished about the same time. Clesner con- 
structed the first Botanic Garden in Switzerland at Zurich, in 
1500 ; one was established at Paris, in 1570 ; at Leyden, in 
1577; Leipsic, 1580; Montpelier, 1508 ; Jena, 1828; Oxford, 
1682*, This last owes its foundation to the munificence of 
Henry Danvers, Earl of Danby, who for the purpose gave five 
Acres of ground on the banks of the Charwel, to the South of 
St Mary Magdalenes. He built Greenhouses and Stoves, en- 
closed it with Stone Walls fourteen feet high, erected a house 
for the Gardener, and endowed the establishment. Sir Jacob 
and Sir Andrew Balfbur endowed one at Edinburgh, in 1680 ;' 
and the Apothecaries company founded that at Chelsea, in 
1673. This last named expensive establishment was com- 
menced at a time when the Company was without any disposa- 
ble funds ; and when to enter upon the undertaking, as well as 
to re-erect their Hall, burnt down in the Great Fire, they wer6 
obliged to have recourse to the private resources of the mem« 
bers.— Conduct which redounds to their honour, for the outlay 
was without any prospect of pecuniary advantage, but merely 
from a desire to promote the objects of Science. 

The advantage to Horticulture, by this establishment of 
Botanic Gardens was of the first imp6rtance. No Plant can 
be cultivated with success, unless its native climate, soil, and 
habits are attended to. This and still more is acquired in ai 
, Botanic Garden, where Plants and their congeners are associ- 
ated in cultivation. National establishments of this kind have 
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the power both by a command of foreign intercoure, and liberal 
fiinda.to collect specimens of new Plants from other countries. 
Here the man of Science can pursue his studies under liavour- 
able- circumstances otherwise unattainable in ascertaining 
the relationship of individuals^ comparing dubious species, 
witnessing their state at different periods of growth^ the soils 
they most delight in, &c. Facts which however more belo nging 
to the research of the Botanist^ throw most beneficial light upon 
Horticulture. Dr. Turner, who died in 1568, was undoubtedly 
the earliest in this country that discovered any considerable 
knowledge of Plants; contemporary with him was Dr, Bulleyn^ 
already mentioned; and the' same age gave birth to Penny, 
LobeU and Gerarde, men devoted to the cultivation and col- 
lection of Plants. Their writings and example were most 
favourably met and followed by persons of fortune. Private 
Gardens performed no trivial part in encouraging the spirit of 
discovering new Plants, and improving their culture. Dr. 
Turner whilst at Cologn bad a Garden for ''rare plants." In 
England, the Duke of Somerset had one at Sion House, and at 
a later period. Dr. Turner had two, one at Wells, and another 
at Kew.* Mrs. Gape at Westminster had a small one, which 
furnished the first specimens for the Chelsea Garden. We shall 
have occasion to mention many others in the course of this 
chapter. It must not be supposed that Botany, as a systema- 
tic Science yet existed. Generic and Specific characters were 
little regarded. — Systematic arrangement beyond that of the 
Alphabet was scarcely thought of. Every Herbalist was a 
Florist, and in both capacities the chief object with them seem- 
ed to be, to discover new Plants, for they did not then distin- 
guish between a species and a variety. Parkinson, Clusius, 
Gerarde, &c. were all raisers of Florists flowers. They ap^ 
peared to strive to increase their acquaintance with individuals, 
and thus left a mass of detached subjects, which the genius of 

* Pttltney'f Sketches, v. i. p. 0$. 
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Ra7> Tourneforty Linnoeus, &c. afterwards arraajed and illus- 
trated by their systems. 

•< 

It was not in Botany alone^ that the knowledge of the age 
was rapidly improTiDg, but in the whole circle of the Arts and 
Sciences. The Reformation was not confined to religion. By 
delivering the human mind from servile thraldom^ and teaching 
Man instead of bowing blindly to custom, merely on account 
of itJ antiquity^ to have a self-dependence ; to search all 
things, and retain only that which is good ; it gave an impetus 
to improvement, which no tyrant opposition could cheek* 
Such men as Bacon, Peiresc, and Evelyn arose, and whilst the 
first traced the path which Men of Science should treads the two 
latter lent their talents and wealth to sustain them whibt pur- 
suing it. Bacon, it has been well observed, was the first who 
taught that Man was but the servant and interpreter of nature ; 
capable of discovering truth in no other way than by observing 
and imitating her operations ; that facts were to be collected, 
and not speculations formed ; and that the materials for the 
foundations of true systems of knowledge, were to be discover- 
not in the books of the ancients, not in metaphysical theories, 
not in the fancies of men, but by experiment and observation 
in the external world. Peiresc was a munificent Man of Letters, 
his ho«0e, his advice, his purse were opened to the votaries of 
every Art and every Science. His library was stored with the 
literature of every age and nation ; his Garden was stored with 
the most rare exotics, and thence he delighted to spread them 
over Europe. Evelyn trod in the same steps. When we cast 
our eyes over a list of the men of science and literature of all 
denominations that adorned this age, especially in Botany and 
Chemistry, the two Sciences of all others the most important 
to Ilorticulture, we shall not be surprized to find how rapidly 
it was rising from being a mere art of Empiricism. And when 
we note how the thirst for foreign researches was prevalent, 
we shall easily percieve by what means new plants were gained 
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to every department of our Art. Caveadishy but espocially 
Raleigh, by their visits for profit as well as fame, to the Spanish 
Settlements of America in 1680—88, led the way, and v^ere 
followed by Raymond and Lancaster in 1591, who laid the 
foundation of that anomalous co-partnership of commercial 
monarchs, the East India Company. Annual Fleets now 
returned from the East, laden with curiosities of both the 
Animal and Vegetable kingdoms. Though the views of men 
were not yet liberal enough to prompt them to voyages of 
discovery, with an unmixed desire of extending the field of 
Science, or an enlarged wish of benefit to mankind, yet new 
Plants in common with other hitherto strange natural products 
attracted attention, and being imported as novelties, became by * 
degrees to be desired, and sought for as necessaries and luxu- 
ries. The Potatoe, Tobacco, and Tea need alone be instanced. 

m 

The following list of Authors, and of their works are the 
sources from which I have been chiefly enabled to extract in- 
formation on the state of Gard^ing, during the period we are 
considering* 

DIDYMU8 MOUNTAIN. 

1. The Gardener*s Labyrinth, containing a discourse of the 
Gardener's life, in the yearly travails to be bestowed on his 
plot of earth for the use of a Garden ; with instructions for the 
choice of seeds, apt times for sowing, setting, planting, 
and watering ; and the vessels, and instruments serving to that 
use and purpose ; wherein are set forth divers herbes, knottes, 
and mazes, cunningly handled for the beautifying of Gardens ; 
also the physike of eche herbe, &c. Gathered out of the best 
approved writers of Gardening, Husbandrie, and Physike; &c. 
1571, 4to. Black Letter. 

2. The second part of the Gardener's Labyrinth ; uttering 
suche skilful experiences and worthy secretes, about the parti- 
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cular sowing and removing of the moste Kitchen her bes; with 
the wittie ordering of other daintie herbes, delectable Flonres, 
pleasant Fruites, and fine Rootes, as the like hath not hereto- 
fore been uttered of any ; beside the Physicke benefits of each 
Herbe annexed, with the commodilie of Waters distilled out of 
them, right necessary to be knowen, 1577. 4to. Again, 157B* 
Again, in 1608, 4to. and in 1652, folio. 

1676* A Perfite Plateforme of a Hoppe-Oardeii, imd neces- 
sarie Instructions for the making and mayntenance 
thereof, &c. By RETNOLDE' SCOT, Loudon, 4to. 
Black Letter, with wood^ cuts. A previous edition 
|)ear8 the date of 1674, and a subsequent one that of 
1578. Wood in his AthenoB Oxoniensb, says, that 
Mr* Scot, was the younger son ,of Sir John Scot, of 
Scots' Hall, near Smeeth in Kent. He was educated 
at Oxford, and was known for his knowledge of the 
works of obscure authors. He was very fond of Hus- 
bandry and Gardening, and his work is more original 
than his contemporaries Usually produced. 

1580« A Posie of Gillie Flowers.. By Humphry Gifford. 
London. 4to. Of this work I know nothing but the 
name. It is probably only a collection of Poetry. 

1586. Gardener's Labyrinthe. By H. Dethycke. 4to. 
Black Letter. Again in 15&4. These are only edi- 
tions of Didymus Mountain's work above mentioned. 
Mountain it appears was just dead, and Dethycke, 
who was his friend had promised him to edit the work. 
^< Its instructions and rare secrets," we are told in 
the dedication are partly translated from the Greek 
and Latin writers of antiquity; and partly were 
afibrded by living practitioners. The catalogue of 
*^ tender berbes and pleasant flowers," contains Mar- 
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jorum, Savoury, Herb FhieUin, Bugloss, Blessod 
Thistle, Aogelica, Valerian, Balme, Aonis, DtU, Fen- 
ncll, Organy, Mintes, Rue or Herb Grace, Sperage, 
Arache, Spinache, Beetes, Endive, Borage, Roc1iet» 
Taragon, Parsley, Sorrell, Strawberry, Lettuce, Arti- 
choke, Marigold, Rose Campions. Flower Armoure, 
Flower Petilius, Columbines, Sweet Johns, Pinks, 
Heart*s Ease, Pionte, Red Lille, Herb Sticas, or La- 
vender-Gentle, Batchelor's Button, Gilliflowers, and 
Carnations. 

1508. The Good Housewife's Hande-mayde. Anon. 8vo. 

THOMAS HILL, Hyll or Hyle, appears to have been a 
hacknied compiler of books. It appears he resided in London 
and published numerous works on Dreams, Physiognomy, Mys- 
teries, Astronomy, Arithmetic, an Almanac, &c. He died early 
in the seventeenth Century. He wrote also. The profitable 
Arte of Gardening ; to which is added much uecessarie matter, 
find a number of secrets, with the Physicke helps belonging 
to each hearbe, and that easily prepared. To this is annexed 
two proper treatises, the one entituled the marvailous govern- 
ment, propertie, and benefit of Bees, with the rare secretes of 
the Honnie and Waxe. And the other, the yerely conjectures 
mete for Husbandmen. To these is likewise added a Treatise 
of the Arte of GraiSPing and planting of Trees. Gathered by 
' Thomas Hyll, citizen of London*— Jjondon. 1563, 16mo. The 
' same, London, 1568, 12mo. 1574 and 1570, 4to: Again, in 
* 1586 without the authoi;*s name, again in 1593, All in Black 
Letter. Again in 1008, 4to. 1504, lOmo. 

1501. Short Instructions for Gardening and Grafting, with 
diverse Plotts and Knotts for Gardeners. London. 
4to. Anon. 
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LEONARD MA8CHAL» was a gentleman residing at 
Plumsteady in Sussex. 

!• On the Government of Cattle, 4to.> with his Portrait, 
1590. 

3. A Book of the Art and manner how to graff and Plant 
all sortes of Trees, how to set Stones and sow Pepins, to 
make wild Trees to graffe on, as also remedies and mede- 
cines, with other new practices, by one of the Abbey of the 
St. Vincent, in France, with the addition of certain Dutch 
practices : set forth and Englished by L. M. London, 
1572, 4to. and iSmo. 1578, 4to. 1580. Black Letter. 
1580, 1582, 1590, 1592, 1G52, 1656, all in 4to. 

3. The Countryman *s Jewel, in three books, 1680, 8vo. 

SIR HUGH PLATT or Platte; Knt. is stated by Mr. Weston 
in his Catalogue of English Authors, to have been '' the most 
ingenious husbandman of the age he lived in." From the same 
^ author, and from Sir Hugh's own works we learn, that be spent 
part of bis time at Copt Hall, in Essex, then possessed by Sir 
Thomas Henneage, near which he had.a coimtry seat. In 15{H, 
he lived at Bishop's Hall, in Middlesex, and had an estate 
near St. Albans. In the title page of his works he is stiled '' of 
lincoln's Inn^ gentleman," and therefore, although he does not 
inform us of what profession he was, further thaCn that it was 
widely differing from eultivating the earth, we are justified in 
concluding that he was in the law. He had a very extensive 
correspondence with the lovers of Gardening, &c. He proba- 
bably lived in St. Martins Lane, where he had a garden. He 
waa living in 1606. The following are his wo>ks. ^ 

L Dyvers Soyles for manuring pasture and arable land, 
1594, 4to. 
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X The Jewel House of Art and Natme, containing divers 
rare and profitable inyentions, together with sundry new 
experiments in the Art of Husbandry, Distillation and 
Moulding. Faithfully and £uniliarly set down according 
to the author's own experience, 4to. 1594. Again in 1069, 
edited by Dr. Beati. 

a. The Paradise of Flora, leoo. 

4« l^e Garden of Eden, or an aeenrate description of all 
Flowers and Fruits now growing in England, with particu- 
lar rules how to advance their nature and growth, as well 
in seeds and hearbes, as the secret ordering of Trees and 
Plants, small 8vo. 1600, 6th Edit— A posthumous pub- 
lication. 

6. The second part of the Garden of Eden, &c. Never before 
printed, 1000.. 

*' The Garden of Eden,^ is the same as *' the Paradise of 
Flora,'' with the mere altera^n of the title, by a Mr. Charles 
Bettingham, a kinsman of Sir Hugh's. The second part of the 
« Garden of Eden," is entirely an original composition of BeU 
lingham's. 

1692* A short Instruction very profitable and necessary, for 
all those that delight in Gardening, to know the time 
and season when it is good to sow and replant all 
manner of seeds* Wherennto is annexed, divers plots 
both for planting and grafiing for the better ease of 
the Gardener, Translated fimntlie French. London, 
Black Letter 4to« with wood cuts. 

CONRAD HERESBACH was bom in 1608. He became 
counseller to the Duke of Cleve^ and died in 1670, He wrote 
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serenl theological works as well as ** Rei Rusticce libri qua- 
tuor,'' which was published in 1670^ and " Legum msticarum 
et operanim per singalos menses digesta/* in 1596. He would 
not command our attention in this work if his ** Rei Rusticoe,^ 
had not been translated by Bamaby Googe. Googe was a 
Poet, bom in Lincolnshire, educated at Chrisfs College, Cam- 
bridge, studied at Staples Inn, London, and through the in- 
fluence of his relative Sir William Cecil, became Gentlemen 
pensioner to the Queen. In 16^, appeared his ''Eglogs, 
Epitaphs, and Sonnets,^' which is a very rare book. In 1565, 
he translated and published *'the Zodiake of Life," from ^ 
Italian, hj Palingenius. His translation of Heresbach was 
printed in 1678, though the preface is dated 1557, it is enti- 
tled *' Foure Bookes of Husbandrie, containing the whole art 
and trade of Husbandrie, Gardening, GrafTeing and Planting 
with the antiquitie and commendation thereof." It was re- 
printed in 1014, by Gervasa Markhara, with additions. 



The work b in dialogue— The first book relates to husbandly 
or farming, and gives a lively sketch of the buildings, practice, 
and manners of the country gentlemen of the ago ; and that it 
applied to those of this country appears evident from the few 
interpolations which may be detected as inserted by Googe. 
Book the second, is a dialogue between Thrasybulus and Ma- 
rius, of Gardens, Orchards and Woods, opening with a decla- 
ration of the antiquity of Horticulture — ^proceeds with a very 
just description of the best situation of a Garden, the neces- 
sity for a good supply of Water, and the time for applying it, 
of enclosing a Garden by Walls, &c. but with especial directions 
how to form a quickset hedge. — He then insists upon always 
diggi<)g the groucd some months before inserting the crops, 
*' the.t which you mean to sow in the end of Summer, may be 
digged in the spring, &c'* — ** the beds are to be made 12 feet 
long, and 6 broad, that they may be easier weeded/' — ^Of dungs 
he prefers that of the Ass. He then gives a list, of garden 
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herbs with their times of sowing. Coleworts, Raddisb, (one* 
sort) Rape, Fennel, Annise, Garden Poppy, and Turnip, Beets,, 
(rod and white) Lettuce, Sorrel, Mustard, Coriander, Horse 
Radish, Mallows, Bugloss, Dill, Garden Cress, Saffron, Sage, 
Mint, Prinperuel, Nigella, Orace, Cucumbers, Gourds, Hyssop, 
Spinach, Basil, Pnrslane, Savory, Chervill, Rue, Marjorom, 
Onions, (2 sorts) Garlick, Hops, Lupines, Peas, Leeks, (2 sorts) 
Pennyroyal, Rocket, Naven (Cole T) Parsley, Smallage, Endive, 
Carrots, Parsnips, Asparagus. The observations about the 
age of various* seeds, and the time which elapses before the 
seedlings appear, after the seed is sown, are just and demonstrate 
an attention to facts not usual to the age. Then follow directions 
about the most favourable age of the moon, during which to 
sow. The best as all suppose is '* the moon being aloft and 
Dot set** — Of Asparagus he gives directions to culli^'ate judicious 
and nearly as followed at present, with directions to cook 
them, " as my friend William Pratt very skillful in these matters 
telleth me.*' ^* If you breakc to powder the home of a Ram 
and sowe it watrying it well, it is thought it will come to be 
good Sperage,* (Asparagus.) — Thciabsurdities about Rue are 
curious ** being stolen itprospereth the better; it is sowed with 
cursing as Cummin, Ac. and cannot abide the presence of an 
unclean woman." — Lettuces 3 sorts — the modes of blanching are 
curious — the absurdity of imparting various tarts to it and 
other herbs, is characteristick of the age. — Endive was 
bleached in various waysi '' That by *' tieing the leaves to- 
gether and covering them with some little earthen vessel*' seenui 
to have anticipated our mode of blanching Sea Kale, &c. 
Coleworts and Cabbages 6 — Strawberries he only mentions as 
brought from the woods and grown in the Gardens — Rasp- 
berries, Lwuorice, Gooseberries (one sort) little attended to. 
Gourds, Pompions and Cucumbers, he appears well aware of^ 
but there is much confusion of names, it is evident that his 
Melons were only some variety of Pompions. The Artichoke 
he says, is so called from the French Artichault, which is a cor- 
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rupiion of Alticocalum compounded of tlic Arabick article, W, 
and Cocalos, a Pine apple. Saffron was grown in large breadths 

Resemarj was very mnch cultivated in the pleasure Garden, 

being "settc by women for their pbasure, to grow in sundry 
proportions as in the fashion of a Cart, a Peacock or such 
like things as they fancie*\ 

The edifices Heresbach aUudes to when he mentions *' hotte 
houses/' were nothing like our present structures fitted up with 
glass. They were sheds to which occasional warmth was im- 
parted by Stoves, &c. 

Basil "nsed to bee set in the middest of knotted and in win« 
dowes, for the excellent savour that it hath" — the same remark 
is made of Marjoram* Having thus gone through the inhabi- 
tants of the Kitchen Garden, he commences treating of such 
plants as are grown for pleasure, with Lavender, Flowergentle, 
otherwise Amaranthus, Lavender Cotton, Gillyflowers three 
sorts. Of Roses he mentions several sort* ; his directions for 
making them grow double, varying the colour &c» are a tissue 
of errors — ^That the soil, or manure in which flowers are grown 
has influence on the colour of Plants is certain. A very remarks 
able fiaict is aflbrded me by a friend, that he has repeatedly 
bloomed the common Primrose of a red colour by growing it 
10 soot, — Lillies — Violets several sorts, — He then proceeds to 
die Physic Garden. Hellebore or Beards-foot — Angelica — Ele- 
campane (HelecompanyJ Wormwood, and Savine, form the 
whole list—He then proceeds to direct how vermin may be 
destroyed-^Of planting an Orchard he treats slightly yet ju« 
dicionsly — ^the ground to be dug extensively round the place 
where each tree is to be placed, &c. — Upon the association of 
plants he also insists. ** Because there is a natural friendship and 
love between certain trees, you must set them the nearer toge- 
ther, as the Vine and the Olive, the Pomegranate and the 
Myrtle*' — some have a natural hatred ** as the Vine with the 
Fdbert and the Bay*' kc. The Advocate of Vegetable saisation 
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yril\ accoHMt for tlie»e phenomena on printiplei , which are 
asBigned for the congregation, and association of Zoophytes ; 
the Chemist will point out the exhalation of certain gasses, the 
secretion of certain constituents and aromas which are mutually 
salutary, &c. The fact is incontestable that Plants do affect 
certain a ssociations. The Corn Flower (Cyanns) is found only 
in fields where grain is grown, &c. — Of grafting he is pleased to 
give what is now considered a tissue of fables— as that the 
Medlar may be grafted upon the Pine — the Pomegranate opon 
the Ash— the Damson on the Appl6— the Cherry upon the 
Fir, &c. The directions for grafting and inoenlating are slight 
but £or the most part correct 

He then proceeds to the nursery, in which there are very few 
directions given, but among them the very erroneous one of 
planting deep. 

Hcresbach then proceeds to dwell upon the cultivation of 

the Vine, which he does in a manner so full and satisfactory as 

would not discredit a writer of the present day, — Then of the 

Olive, and then of the Apple, of which there were many, but the 

•* cheefe in price" were the Pippin, the Romet, the Pomeroyal, 

and the Marligold. — On its cultivation he is very meagre-^ on 

the keeping of the Fruit he is more full and correct.— -The Pear 

he says, he has himself grafted with success when in bloom.—* 

They had evidently no keeping varieties — though of Apples he 

had seen some that had been preserved three years. — Quinces, 

Medlars 2. — Service — Pomegranate— Orange and Lemon — 

showing how to shelter them with Straw, &c. in winter. — 

" Mulberry -Cornel-— Ziziphus.— Pistachio Nuts— Bay— AU 

monds^bitter and sweet — ^Walnut — Hasel and Filbert — Ches- 

nut— Cherry — ^Plumbs seven kinds "whereof the Dflmson is 

the principal,** which demonstrates that of this fruit, they 

were very deficient. — ^Peach, of this they must have had. but 

*<^oor varieties, since he says, the Apricot was much preferredj, 
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twing " uted as a great daiotj among nobUmen.*' Some 
ahorty general, and for the most part judicious observations on 
the shelter, pruning, &c. of Trees and the cultivation of Tim- 
ber conclude the book.-^Book the third is ''Of feeding* 
breeding, and caring Cattle"^ — the fourth "Of Poultry, Fowl, 
Fish and Bees*' — Upon the whole, the work is certainly, as be 
makes one of the characters say in the dialogue, on a subject 
"not thoroughly entreated of by others^-— and therefore by 
implication more perfectly by himself— It is a book repleat 
with just observations, and though short and imperfect still 
superior to any work that had preceded it, and in fact is 
superior in the details of cultivation to Parkinson's P«radisus, 
that appeared more than half a Century subsequently. Too' 
much however is taken from Greek and Latin Authors, rather 
than from contemporary practitioners. Theophrastus, Cato, 
Columella, Pliny, &c. are continually quoted as authorities, 
and, in unison with them, absurd practices, and superstitions ' 
the most gross, are given with all the earnestness of truth. 

JOHN GCRARDE, was born at Nantwich in Cheshire, 
1545; was educated a Surgeon, and practised in London, 
where he attained considerable eminence in his profession. 
He WAS favoured by the College of Physicians, highly extolled b^ 
Lobel, by Drs, Bulleyn and Browne, and chosen master of the 
company of Surgeons. He was patronized by ttio great Lord 
Burleigh, who was a gre^t admirer of Plants, having a better 
collection at the time than any nobleman in the kingdom. 
Gerarde was superintendant of his Lordship's Garden, for 
twenty years He lived in Holbom, where he had a Physic 
Garden of his own, probably exceeding, in the number and 
varieties of its products, any then in England* He seems to' 
have travelled when young, up the Baltic* His GAden con- 
tained nearly eleven hundred sorts of Plants, exotic and itttlU 
geQous. In his Catalogue he describes 1033 species. This 
Catalogue was bis first pqblioatiQn, and appeared.ia •IfiM', ea- 
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titled, *' Catalogue Arbonim, Fruticiifti, ac Plantanim, &c. in 
horto Johannis Gerardi,'* 4to. Another edition was published 
in 1690. In 1597> was published bis " Herbal, or General His. 
tory of Plants," fol* and another edition seems to have appeared 
in 1509. This was founded on the works of Dodoens, though 
even the originality of translation is denied him, and given to 
Dr. Priest and Lobe). Gerarde, divides the work into three 
books, — 1st. Grasses, Grain, Rushes, Reeds, Flags, and bul- 
bous rooted Plants.-^2nd. Herbs used for food, medicine, or 
ornament. 3rd. Trees, Shrubs, Fruit bearing Plants, Rosins, 
Gums, Roses, Heaths, Mosses, Mushrooms, and sea Plants. — 
The whole divided into 800 chapters. In each chapter the 
several species are described, then follow the habitat, time of 
flowering, names and qualities. From various causes, but 
especially from being in English, and obtaining so learned an 
editor, in 1630, as Johnson, it reinained the standard Botan- 
nical work, for more than a Century. Gerarde, was certainly 
as good a practical Botanist as the age afforded. Gerarde 
died in 1007. Of his '^Catalogue*' scarcely a copy re* 
mains, except one in the British Museum, and another in the 
Bodleian Library. 

The portraits of Gerarde, mentioned by Grainger, are, John 
Gerarde ; engraved by William Rogers, for the first edition of 
his '' Herbal." 

John Geiarde ; engraved by Payne, for Johnson*s edition of 
the same work. 

WILLIAM LAWSON, an author who professed to write 
entirely frovk experience, published the following works, 

1; A new Orchard and Garden ; or the best way for planting, 
graflfing, and to make any ground good for a rich Or- 
ehud : particularly in the Norths and generaUy for the 
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whole dymmoBwealth ; with the gantry Housewife'g Gar- 
den, for herbs of common use ; their Virtues^ Seasons, 
Profits, Ornaments : variety of knotts, models for Trees, 
and plots for the best ordering of grounds and walks. As 
also the husbandry of Bees, with their several uses and 
annoyances : all being the experience of forty and eight 
years labour, and now the third time, corrected and much 
enlarged* Whereunto is newly added the art of propagat- 
ing Plants, with the true ordering of all manner of Fruits, 
in their gathering, carrying home, and preservation.-*- 
Followed by a most profitable new treatise from approved 
experience of the Art of propagating plants. By Simon 
Harwood— London 4to. 1597 — 1615— J.8— 23— 2e-«48 
—49. Again much enlarged in 1665 and 76. It was 
printed along with Markham*s Way to get Wealth, 1648 
and 1660. 

S. Tractatus de Agricultural— London 4to. 1656 and 1657. 

1509. Gardener's Kitchen Garden* This Work is mentioned 
in Piatt's Garden of Eden. 

A new book of Good Husbandry. By G. CHURCIfY, 
of Lyons Inn. A translation of Dubravius on Fish, 
&c. is added. 

1600. In this year was published. Approved experiments 
touching Fish and Fruit to be regarded by the lovers 
of Angling. By JOHN TAVERNER. 4to.» 

1604. The Fruiterer's Secrets. 4to. Black Letter. Without 
the author's name. \ It contains some curious direc- 
tions for preserving Fruits, &c.f 

* Hswkia't Lift of Inae Walton, f London't Encyclopodia of Garden- 

iBf • p. 1099. Edit. 5th. 
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KjOS. Flora's Paradiie beautified. Anonymouf • 

1009. A Treatise on Mulberries, by W. S. 

1612. An old tbrift newly revi?ed. Of planting and. prescnrin^ 
of Timber and Fuel, by R* C. la four parts, 4to. 

1013. New directions of experience authorized by the King's 
most excellent Majesty, as may appear, for the plant* 
ing of Timber and Fire wood, &c. And how wood 
may be raised from hedges, as may plentifully main- 
tain the kingdom for all purposes without loss of 
ground : so as within thirty years all spring woods 
may be converted to tillage and pasture.. By AR- 
THUR STANDISH, London, 4to. Again in 1614. 
Standish, two years previously, had lyritten, " The 
Commons Codiplaint of the waste of Wood, and dearth 
of victuals, &c." and this appears as an answer to i(. 

1615. Draughts for Gardeners, Glaziers, and Plaisterers, 
By WALTER GIDDE or Gedde, London. 

1622. In '' a Treatise on the Art of making silk,*' by J OH N 
BONFEIL, 4to. there is a chapter containing, " In- 
structions how to plant and dress Vines, and to make 
Wine, and how to dry Raisins, Lemons, Pomegran- 
' ates. Almonds, and many other Fruits,", pp. 36: 
"—88. 

GERVASE (Gerras, or Jarrise) MARKHAM, was born at 
Gotham in Nottinghamshire, the younger and portiouless^aoo . 
of Robert Markham Esq. about the middle of the 16th Cen- 
tury, as we are assured by the circumstance of his being when 
in the prime of life, champion and gallant of the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, in IMl, and in whose cause he was dangerously 
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woanded in tf dtfel hy. Sir John Hofies.* He ienred at a Cap- 
taia in the Royal Army daring the Ciyil Wars. The period of 
his death is uncertain. He was a very Toluminous writer, 
and ^>pears to have been the first Englishman who, de« 
pending upon the produce of his Pen for subsistence, became 
a hackney author.f His works which deserve notj^ce here are 
contained in the following list, besides which he wrote many 
on horsemanship, the diseases of cattle, &C 

1. The English Husbandman. 2 parts, London, 1619, 4to. 
The same enlarged, 1635. 

% Maison Rnstique, or the country Farmer, translated froni 
the French ; and the Husbandrie of France, Italic, and 
Spaine, reconciled and made to agree with ours here in 
England, London 1016, folio. 

3. Farewell to Husbandry ; or the enrichment of all sorts of bar^* 
ren grounds, London. 1620 — 21 — ^25—31 — 40. all in 4to. 

4. Enrichment of the Weold of Kent ; or a direction to the' 
husbandman, for the true ordering, manuring, and enrich- 
ing of all the grounds within the Weolds of Kent and 
Sussex ; and may generally serve for all the grounds iit 
England of that nature. London. 1631-— 1649, lG75--4to, 

5« The Country Housewife's Garden. 1623—1648. 4to, 

€, The Way to get Wealth, in six parts. 164d— Editions in 
1660, and 64. are said in the Title pages to ba the tenth 
and eleventlu 

There are two portraits of him extant. 

* Collin' t Historical colUctiont of the &mili«i ofCaTcndish, Ho11«<, Ac. 
. f Htrt«*i.£ti8yt on HitibtBdry, y. ii. p. 32. 
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scitin^Sf the inwardest of which that were to come up at the 
bame time, should be always a little darker than the outmost^ 
and to serve them for a kind of gentle shadow, like a piece, not 
of Nature, but of Art. Of figured fount^ns I will describe a 
matchless pattern done by the hand of Michael Angelo de 
Buonaroti, \\ the figure of a sturdy woman washing and wind- 
ing of liuen clothes, in which act, she wrings out the Water that 
made the fountain ; which was a grracefuland natural conceit— 
the Artificer, implying this rule ; that all designs of this kind ^ 
should be proper/** ^ 

JOHN PARKINSON, was bom id 1667. according td the 
date on his portrait prefixed to his '' Paradisns." — ^He was by 
profession an Apothecary, and so emineiit as to act in that 
capacity to James the I. — ^He was also a distinguished Horti' 
culturistand Botanist, his '* Theatre ofPlants*' obtaining for 
him, from Charles the I; the title of '' Botanicus Regios Pri- 
marius/* — He spent nearly forty years in travelling, (Paradisns 
p* 63) He was proprietor of a garden well stocked with scaree 
plants. The time of his death is not ascertained, but it oecnred 
between 1640, and 1656. His first publication was '* Paradisi 
in sole Paradisus terrestris, or a garden of all sorts of pleasant 
flowers which our English ayre will permitt to be noursed up, 
with a kitchen garden of all manner of herbes, rootes, and 
fruites for meate or sause, used with us, and an orchard of all 
sorte of fruit bearing trees and shrubbes fit for our land; 
together with the right orderinge, planting, and preserving of 
them, and their uses and vertues. 1629." folio, with an engraved 
title page representing the garden of Eden, a portrait of the 
author, and 109 wood cuts of fruits and flowers. The dedica- 
tion to the Queen. A second edition appeared corrected and 
enlarged, afler his death, in 16C6. In 1640 appeared his 
** Theatrum Botannicum or Theatre of Plants, or an Herbal 
of hurge extent, &c'* — ^The most extensive Botannical work 
then extant. 

* AaliqiiiiB WottoniaiXB* p« 64—5. 
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His ** Paradiiiu/' we learo from the dedication,] wag written 
long.before it was published, — *^ Some through an evil dispo- 
sition" charged him as having obtained the work from some 
other person-- a charge we may believe to be without founda- 
iioo» as we have no mention of it but in his own preface. . 

In the first Chapter he considers^ '' The situation of a Gar- 
den of pleasure, (i« e. a Flower Garden,) with the nature of 
soyles, and how to mend the defects, &c/* Sheltered from the 
North ; and not on the East, or on the West side of the house, 
not on moorish ground, or near any manufactory, that may 
taint the air with smoke, ** especially of Sea Coals which of 
all others is the worst, as our City of London can give proof 
sufficient, wherein neither herb nor tree will long prosper, nor 
hath done ever since the use of Sea Coals began to be frequent 
therein^" — Black mould the best soil, stiff clay the worst.— In 
the directions for manuring and mixing soils, he is concise and 
judicious.— Chap. 2. ** The frame or forme of a Garden of 
delight or pieasure.'-»*The plans he gives are the very quint- 
essence of r^^larity and formality. — One remark is judicious* 
and is confirmed by modern approbation,'' the fairer and 
larger your allies and walks be, the more grace your Garden 
shall have*'— -his plans however are in ft.tr^ge opposition to 
this rule for to have as ma^y as are represented in them, they 
must be small and mean.-^hap. 8. Of the Herbes, &c, of 
which the borders of the beds may be formed.— Germander 
used before his timp to be used for this purpose, as Thrift was 
chiefly then. Germander was still more in use, because *' the 
cnttings are much used as a strawing herbe for houses/' 
—Hyssop, ftfarjory. Savory, and Thyme, were emyloyed for 
the purpose, but Lavender Cotton w^s in greater request ^* of 
late daies" being rare, noyel, ^d for the most part but in the 
gardens 6f great persons'*— ^Juniper and Yew were also used, 
but he recommends above all the Box, though it was ** only 
received into the Gardens of the curious/*— Of dead materials 
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for edgings, sheet lead, oak boards, shank bones of sheep, 
tiles, round whitish pebbles, are severally admired, but Espe- 
cially the last *' for durability, beauty of the sight, handsome* 
ness in the work, and ease in the working and charge,**— ^bnt 
Jaw Bones ^' used in the Low Countries, are too gross and 
base,'*-^For the Hedge ; Privet, Sweet Briar, White Thorn, and 
Roses, alone or mingled, were employed. Lavender, Rosemary, 
Sage, Southernwood, Lavender Cotton, the Cornell Tree, and 
and Pyracantha were used by some persons. — Chap. 4* Of the 
nature and names of divers out-landish flowers, &c. In' which 
he mentions of Daffodils *' almost an hundred sorts," including 
our Narcbsus, Jonquil, &c.of FritiUaria, *' half a score.*''^Hy- 
acinths above 60— of the Crocus 20, Spring and Antmnn 
flowering, &c. Meadow Saffron many varieties. LiUies 20, 
including Crown Imperials, and Martagons. Of Tulips ^* which 
are the pride of delight almost infinite,** he had 100 in his 
own possession, yet he doubted not there were ten times as 
many. So generally was this flower admired, that he says 
scarce any Lady of worth but was a delighter in theiku Ane* 
monies (Lobel, gives a list of 38 varieties,) Bear's Ears or French 
Cowslips, Flower^e-luces, Hepaticas, Cyclamen, Leucoiam, 
Musk Grape flower. Star flowers, Spiderwort, Wolfs Bane, 
Christmas flower^ Bell flower. Yellow Lark spur. Flower-gentle, 
Flower of the Sun, Marvel of Peru, Double Marsh, And 
French Marigold, double Red Ranunculus, Jasmines, donble 
Honeysuckles, Ladies Bower, Roses, Bay Cherry, Oleander, 
Syringas, Pyracantha, Lacerustinus, and Mezereon, conclude 
his list of flowers, &c. '' to be planted in Gardens of pleasure 
for delight.'* — Chap. 6. Of such flowers as being cultivated in 
this country for a gpreat length of period were considered as 
English flowers. « These consists of Primroses and Cowslips, 
yellow and green, both donble and single— Single Rose Cam« 
pions, white, red, and blush — double red Rose Campion-— Non- 
such white, blush orange, and double orange-— Batchelor's 
Buttons, white and red— Wallflowers double and single— Stock 
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GiHiflowers— tbe singie << in every woman's Garden*'~the don- 
ble possesed by 'iew.-^Queen or Winter Gilliflowers — Violets 
— ^apdragpon — Columbines many varieties single and double 
«— '' Larkes heele$, or spurres, or toes*'«— many single and 
double, ** the double rare^'-^Pansies— - Double Poppies—* 
DoubleDaisieSymany varieties— "Double and French Marigolds. 
<^-Gamatioa8 and Gillyflowers many, they being *' the queen of 
delights and of flowers"«^Pinka— Jweet Williams — Sweet Johns 
many-— Paeonies, single and double^— Hollihocks many, single 
and double— Roses many *'the white, the red and the damaske 
are the most ancient standards in England**'«-*Chap9 6. The 
order and manner to plant and replant out-landish flowers, &e« 
-*of which ''our English Gardeners are all or the most part of 
them utterly ignorant"*—*' all bulbous roots should be planted 
in July, August or September ; and not in the Spring" — a form 
of practice which shews Parkinson to have been as ignorant of 
this branch of Floriculture as needs be-— His directions for 
planting such flowers as bloom nearly at the same time together 
are judicious and demonstrations of correct taste, as, are his 
arrangements in knots, the creeping flowers near the edge, and 
the highest in the middle. His directions about planting bulbs 
deep are egregiously vrrong, and indeed the only reason he 
assigns, is because they are thence protected from hard frosts^ 
which they could only be injured by if planted as he directs in 
Autumn. His directions about arranging fibrous roots when 
planting might be attended to with advantage by modern Hor- 
ticttlturisls. The Sun-flower, &c. he says required to be raised 
early in a hot-bed, or they never perfected their seed but in 
very hot Smmners — Either these plants have changed their habit, 
or our climate is much ameliorated.^ His observation upon 
giving little water to bulbs^ and not employing any Water that 
is just drawn from a well or pump, aro confirmed as true by' 
modern practice. Chap. 7. The months of the year in which 
the scarcer flowers bloom— not differing from the periods now. 
— ^hap, 8. Ittforuis us ** that because Carnations and Gilly* 
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Aewers be the chiefcst flowers of account in aH our English 
Gmrdens" be treats more largely here of the *^ true manner and 
order to increase and preserve them.'*-^Propagating them by 
layers he says is ** of later invention" — ^To protect the Carna- 
tions from Earwigs some persons placed them in cups with a 
rim fiillof Water round — ^a totally inefficient remedy as these 
vermin are gifted with wiqgs.-^The whole chapter contains as 
judicious directions for the culture of this flower as any that 
modem times have produced-— the only point on which he does 
not afford instruction being the nature of the Soil best suited 
to them. Modem bgenuity has improved the arrangement^ 
and conveniences of shelter for them*^ut Parkinson's mode of 
culture is little altered to this day* — His statement that Snow is 
injurious to them is erroneous. — Chap. 0. ''That there is not 
any art whereby any flower may be made to grow double^ that 
was naturally single, nor of any other scent or colour than it 
first had by nature ; nor that the sowing or planting of herbea 
one deeper than other, will cause them to be in flower one after 
another, every moneth in theyeare." Against these opinions he 
aifues acutely and philosophically much above his age, 
though he does "thinke some constellations, and peradventure 
changes of the moone, &c. were appointed by the God of 
nature, as conducing and helping to the making of those flow- 
ers double, that nature had 00 produced/' 

Then commences his description of individual species— Crown 
Imperial <& Frittilaries, thirteen varieties. Persian Lily— Marta- 
gon18 — Lilies 8 — ^Tulips various, early and late flowering, 187. 
and refers to many others which he does not describe. He 
talks of sowing a peck of Tulip seed, an evidence how largely 
they were cultivated. — Of the cultivation of this flower he is 
tolerably copious and correct, addressing his remaiks here as 
upon other occasions to ''Gentlewomen for their delights," flo- 
riculture then^as now,flnding its best patrons among the fair sex. 
Narcissusi and Daffodils 05— Bulbous rooted Violet 6^Hya- 
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oiBths SO'^-Star of BethtehoB 11^-Moly 19— Asphodels 
Spiderwort 6— Meadow SafEroD 19— <3roca8 31 — Irises 73 — 
Gladiolus 6-— Orchises 6, and says there were many more. 
Dog*s1!ooth Violet 3-— Cyclomens 10. — Of Anemones 67 are 
•pecifiedy but there were innumerable others to distinguish which 
<* would gravell the beet experienced this day in Europe.** 
Yet the art of raising varieties from seed was not familiarly 
known here in his time, he says, but practised extensively in 
the Low Countries, some of their varieties bearing such a high 
price that no Englishman would buy them. — ^His directions for 
eukivation are slight but in conformity with modem practice- 
Aconites 4— Ranunculuses 23 — ^Marsh Marigold — ^Hepaticas 
10— Cranes Bill 9 — Sanicle 3— Navelwort 4 ^Moonwort — ^Au- 
riculas 22, and notes that there are many others. Primroses 
and .Cowelips 21— Lungwort 3-— Borage 3—- Bugloss 3-^ 
Lychnis 11<— Wallflowers 7— Stock Gillyflowers 10— Honesty, 
or Satin flower 2 — Linaria 6 — Antirrhinum 4— Willow flower- - 
Columbines 6— Thalictmm 2 — Hollow Root 3* Lark Spurs 6» 
and some varieties— Balsam Apple — ^Nasturtium, it was not 
then n kitchen herb— Violets 6 including Pansies—Barrenwort 
— Poppies 4, and some others not specified — Nigolla 3 — Pel* 
litoiy 2— Featherfew— Chamomile 2— Adonis — Oxe Eye, 
3— Sun flowers— Marigolds 2 — Star wort 2*- Golden Mouse 
ear. — Scoraonera 2— Goat's Beard 2 — ^French Marigold 6. 
Carnations and Gilliflowers 62, and some varieties besides. 
Pinka, 5M^-Swe«t Johns and Williams 8-— Daisy 8*-^cabions 
3. Blue Bottles 3 — Spanish Knapweed — ^Bastard Safiron— 
Acanthus 2— -Thistles 6 — ^Fraxiaella 4 — ^Lupines 4— Everiast- 
ing Sweet Peas &c. 4-«>-Medica 5 — Caterpillars 2 — Red 
Flower— Peony 0— Black Hellebore 2— White Hellebore 
Ladies Slipper 3— lily of the Valley 2— Gentian 6— Aose Plan* 
tain— Campanulas 9 — Convolvolus 5— Stramonium 4—- To* 
bacco 2 — Marvel of Peru 6— HoUihocks 8*-vAmaranthus $ 
Goldilocks 3 — ^LoveE verlasting 3 — ^India Reed— Mandrakes*— 
Love Apples3— Foxglove 7— MuUcin 10— Valerian 3^-^uckoo 
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Flawen2--€aDdy Tuft 3--PeriwiDkle 3'-»Cteiii«tii6— Passioii 
Flower* then called Moracoc or Virginia Creeper-Spurge 
Olive 3 — LauniBtiniis— ^Oleandei^-^Portoga] Laurel — ^Double 
blossomed Cherry—- Double blostomed Apple-— Double bios* 
aomed Peach — Honey-«Rickle8 8— Jasmine 3--Lilacs 
G elder Rose— Roses 24, and others not specified* 
7 — Rosemary 4 — ^Myrtle 9 — ^Pomegranate 3 — ^Winter Cherry 

India Fig — ^A^bor Vitas — ^Judas Tree — ^Laburnum Tree 

^Trefoil 2 — ^Bastard Senna 3«Spani8h Broom-^Virgi* 

nian Silk--4^rivet-«yariegated Sage— -Marjoram ^-*La^-ender 
3 — Lavender Cotton-«^Basil 3— Thyme 4 — ^Hyssop 6-^Varie^ 
gated Grass 3. 

At page 4<n. commences ''The Ordering of the Kitchen 
Garden*'— In the first Chap. '* on the situation'' there is little 
else in addition to that given in the chapter on a similar sub-> 
jcct for the Pleasure Garden, and of that little the chief part 
is erroneus. — Chap. 2. On the form of the Garden, contains 
nothing relating to that subject; but serves to demonstrate that 
the practice of this department, was not so much attended to, by 
stating that Radishes, Lettuces, Onions, Parsnips and Carrots 
may be sown promiscuously together, and drawn firom each other 
as wanted, and that Cabbages were usually pianted round the 
beds containing other crops.— Chap. 3. is chiefly on the 
growing of Seeds, of which he says ''our chiefest and greatest 
Gardeners" provided themselves every year of many kinds, but 
not all from their own ground. English seed of the following 
kinds was esteemed more than any that was imported, viz. 
Radish, Lettuce, Carrots, Parsnips, Turnips, Cabbages, and 
Leeks,' yet to raise Cabbage seed was very difficult in our 
climate, the stocks being spoiled by the severe winters, to ob- 
viate which " they bring them into the house, and there wrap 
fliem either in cloths, or other things to defend them firom the 
cold, and hang them up in a dry place until die beginning of 
the March following, &c," — But little Onion seed was grown by 
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Gardenen here, ftnd thftt "for their own, or their private friends 
spendiBg/* — Chap. 4. "How to order Artichokes, Melons, 
Cacumbers, and Pompions'* but it is chiefly occupied with the 
second— >It demonstrates the ignorance which existed as to 
forcing; for though he directs the seed to be sown in a hot 
bed, it was not to be done until April, and the plants were to 
be moved out into very rich soil without bottom heat, and to 
" cover them with straw, (some do use great hollow glasses 
like unto bell heads) or some such other things to defend them 
from cold evenings or days, and the heat of the sun while thiey 
are young and new planted*'— -The Melon he says was eaten 
with Pepper, Salt and Wine. — Chap. 6. " The ordering of 
divers sorts of herbes, &c." enumerates Rosemary, Thyme^ 
Savoury, (Winter and Summer) Mints 3, Clary, NGp, Cost- 
mary. Pot Marjoram, Pennyroyal, Aliisander, Parsley. Fennel, 
Borage, (red, white, green and yellow) Bugloss, Marigolds, 
Langedebeefe ? — Orach^ Beets, Elites, Bloodwort, Patience, 
French Mallows, Olives and Garlic* — Chap. 6* Of Sallet Herbs. 
Commences with Asparagus "a principal and delectable Sallet 
herbe*' which was boiled and eaten with Butter and Vinegar — 
Of its cultivation he is cursory and nothing near so correct as 
Cato in his " De Re Rnstica*' — Lettuces, (eleven sorts) Cab- 
bage and " open Lettuces" that were to be tied together that 
the inner leaves may become whitish/* — Lamb*s Lettuce, Purs* 
lane» Spinach " a Sallet that hath little or no taste, and there- 
fore Cooks know how to make many a good dish of meat with it^ 
by putting Sugar and Spice thereto," Cabbages and Coleworts 
11, almost confined to the poorer sort of people, yet soooe 
might be dressed so as^' to delight a curious palate." The 
mid-ribs of the leaves were boiled and. eaten cold with vinegar 
and oil. Cauliflowers ** are to be had in this country but very 
seldom, for that it is hard to meet with good seed." Endive 

m 

plain, and curled.. His mode of bleaching in sand, is the best 
that can be practised. Succbry, Red Beet, ** seed obtained 
from abroad," Sorrel. Chervill, Sweet Chervil, or Cis, Ram-i 
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pion — CresS'^Rocket — Tarragon— Mnsterd — ^HonelftadislH^ 
*^ the root thereof ground like mnstard^'^ and eaten generally 
with fish. Tansey-— Bumet-^kirrets — Clove— <jriUyflower89 
mixed with Sugar and Vinegar ** make a sallet now-a^ays ia 
the highest esteem with Gentles and Ladies of the greatest 
note.** — Goat's Beard. Chap. 7. Of divers Physical herbs. 
Angelica '' so good a herb that there b no part thereof bnt is 
of much use''— > Rue:— Dragons— ya]erian—-A8arabacca — ^Mas- 
terwort — Balm--Cham6mile-«Featherfew — Costmary—- Maud- 
lin— ^assidonie— -Smallage— Blessed Thistle— -Winter Cherry, 
Celandine — Tobacco— Spu^e—Bear^sfoot — Soloman's Seal— > 
Liquorice. At page 474, he commences a more distinct account 
of Herbs &c. accompanied by cuts. Of those not mentioned 
before are Sage, large and small leaved; Rhubarb (Rhearapon- 
ticum) which was introduced by Parkinson, being sent to him 
"from beyond Sea" by ««Mn Dr. Matth. Lister,*' Dilt- 
Parsnips 2 — Carrots 4— Turnips 6— Radishes 4 — Onions fr— • 
Leeks 6 — Scallions — Garlick— Caraway— Spanish Potatoes- 
Virginia Potatoes, our common Canada Potatoes (Jerusalem 
Artichoke^ Artichokes 8 — but of these ''our English red Arti- 
choke is in our country the most delicate meat of any of the 
other, therefore divers thinking it to be a several kind, have 
sent them into Italy, France, and the Low Countries" where 
they always degenerated in two years. The Chardon ''we 
cannot fibd the true manner of dressing, that our country may 
take a delight therein,"— Beans 3, much grown; Kidney 
Beans "almost infinite sorts and colours*' "more oftentimes at 
rich men^s tables than at the poore." Pease 9— Cucumbers 6 
— Melons 3. The best seed from Spain, formerly "only eaten 
by great personages," " bnt now divers others that have skill 
and convenience of ground for them, do plant them and make 
them more common". Pompions and Gourds; Strawberries 
were evidently of inferior sorts, and not properly cultivated i 
he mentions 7 kinds — 
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At pftge 696 commences '' The ordering of the Orchaid/' 
Chap. 1. treats of the situation and soil of the Orchard con- 
cisety, but jodicioosly. His r^robation;of the practice of dig- 
ging and manuring a hole merely, where each Tree u to be 
plaeed, instead of trenching and ameliorating the whole acite, 
might be repealed with justice to many planters of the present 
day. Chap* 2* Of the form of an Orchard, contains this 
judkiotts difsction, that the tallest standards, as Pears, Cher- 
ries, should be placed to the north, and so gradually those of 
the smaller altitude, that the most shelter may be afforded, and 
the least sun preyented to them. Quinces were grown against 
the North and West Walls. Chap. 3. Of Grafting, is generally 
correct and in accordance with our present practice. He 
cspctiaDy insists upon budding, in preference to grafting for all 
Stone fruit: That the White Thorn is the best stock for the 
Medlar to be grafted upon; a &ct which Botany justifies. 
Smith having demonstrated them to be of the same Genus.-T 
Upon raising varieties from seed, he observes, that instead of 
waiting twelve or more years, to ascertain if they are worth prc«- 
serving, the fact may be ascertained in a fourth the time by graft- 
ing from them, a judicious practiee which has been lately brought 
forward to the Horticultural World, and the additionalinterest of 
novelty claimed for it. Chap. 4. Is directions for the various 
modes of grafting. Of budding he says, " though sufficiently 
known in many places of this land, yet as I understand, good 
Gardeners in the North parts, and likewise in some other 
places, can scarce teU what it meaneth." Chap. 6. Is of propa- 
gating Roses by budding and by seed. Chap. 6. Is some general 
directions about grafting and moving trees. Chap. 7. Of pruning 
is very superficial and generaL Chap. 8. Of the enemies 
anddiseasesof Fruit, he is in general correct, often judicious. 
He recommends Vinegar to bo applied to the canker of Trees, 
a practiee Chemistry supports, since Vauquelin has demon- 
strated the disease arises from the alkalescent state of the Sap. 
•--His plan of preventing Ants ascending Trees by tarring the 
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Bmcarin^ the trunks wilh a mixture of Cow dung, and Urine, 
are practices still in use. Cbap. 9. Is of the transplanting of 
Evergreens. Cliap. 10. Is of the ordering of Vines, a Fruit 
Tree he says formerly grown in abundance in Vin^ards, espe- 
cially by the Monks, the Wine of which supplied them year by 
year; '* but they have long since been destroyed, and the 
knowledge how to order a Vineyard is also utterly perished 
with them/' He mentions many gentlemen having tried to 
have them, bringing Frenchmen over to attend them, but the 
produce was uniformly ** smaU and heartless ;" and the Vine 
in his time was scarcely attended to, even when grown against 
a Wall. Chap. 11. Is of preserving Grapes through the Win- 
ter in sand, &c. At page, 657, commences his list and de- 
scriptions of the Fruits *' proper for our clinuite/' Raspberry 
rod, white, and thornless — Currants red 2, white and black.—- 
Goosbemes or Fleaberries 6. — ^Barberry— 'Filberts 3— Orapes 
3S — Figs 3 — Service 2 — Medlars 3-— Lote 3 — Cornell 2 — ^Cher- 
ries 36 — Plumbs 61 — ^Apricots 6--^ Peaches 21, and others with- 
out names. Nectarines (< * have been with us not many years") 6. 
^-Almonds, bitter, and sweet — Oranges, which he says were 
grown in large boxes, to be pulled into the house, or under a wall 
•overed with a sear cloth, and " some comfort in the colder 
times*' was given them by a stove. This is the first rude attempt 
that we have notice of by an English writer, approaching to the 
idea of a hot^ house, or conservatory, but with the notice we have 
before of Bell-glasses, was evidently leading to their construction ; 
no tent or mean provision, he continues, will preserve them. 
Apples 78. and many others, or perhaps merely names Ibr others 
already specified* jQuinces 6 — ^Pears 64-^niany others, and the 
varieties increasing yearly. Walnut-^SweetChesnut, just come 
Irom Turkey, and but little known — ^he confounds it with the 
Horse Chesnut — Mulberries 8« His Corollary to the Orchard, 
commences at page 698, and contains the Bay, Pine, Fir, Ever- 
green Oak, Cypress, Arbutus, Evergreen Privet, Pyracantha, 
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Yew, Box 3, Savine, ChiisCs Thorn, Larob, Lime (prbpeiiy 
Line or Linden iTree) Tamarisk 2, 8ycamore«-Bladder Nat, 
•Sumach 2, and Virginia Vine or Ivy, 

• 
Thns concludes this work, which though containing not' so 
much on tfie cultivation of the plants, as we deem necessary in a 
work of general Horticulture, may be the more excuaed, as 
that what he wrote was original, the result of his own prac- 
tice and enquiries. 

There are three portraits of Parkinion known* 

1. Johannis Parkinsoni, pharmacopcei Londinensis effigies* 
LXII. cetatis. annum agentis, a nato Cbristo, 1629. Befoi« 
his Paradisus Terrestris. Wood Cut by Christopher 
Switzer. 

% John Parkinson. A small oval, in the tide of his ** Thea- 
tre of Plants.". By W. Marshall. 

3. John Parkinson. An Ot&I by W* Richardson. 

1631. Observations on Sir Francis Bacon's Natural Histoiy, 
so far as it concerns Fruit Trees. By FRANCIS 
AUSTEN. 4tb. Again in 1657. 



GABRIEL PLATTES was of huml)le origin, but of his 
lineage, place of nativity Ac. I have diaoovered nothing. His 
works however demonstrate that he was a practical man of 
clear intellect, and observing mind. Being a needy man, he at 

times was dependant upon the bounty of others for subsistence;, 

• 

amongst those who chiefly administersd to fan relief was 
S. Hartfib, to whom he becpieathed his papers, few of which 
were published. He died miserably ia the streets, almost in a* 
state of nudity. That he was justly estimated by his contem- 
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ponrieB 18 evident. Harte sajB of bim, that '' he had a bold 
adyeatiiFOtts cast of mind'* — Weston ia his Catalogue of 
English Authors says, he was an original genius in [husbandry 
and an ingenious writer. Another author stiles him ** a sin- 
gular honest nian/»«-« fi>urth says ** he had as excdl^it a genius 
in agriculture as any man that ever lived in this nation before 
him/'-— Yet this man vras permitted to live in poverty, and to 
die ultimately of want, aflbjding another testimony that those 
who benefit by the efforts of anothers genius* but seldom feel 
grateful for, or appreciate the benefits they receive, but whilst 
they are enjoying them, as Frederick of Prussia said in db- 
carding Voltaire " Having extracted .all the juice, I merely 
B^lect the rind.** He was the author of, 

1. A Treatise of Husbandly. 4to. lese. and 1674. 

2. Practical Husbandry improred, a discourse of infinite trea- 
sure, hidden since the World's beginning, in the way of 
husbandry* 4to. 1880-i»1663-.l«66w 

5. Recreatio Agricblm. London. 1640* 4to. 

4. The Profitable Intelligencer. London. If44. 4to. 

6. Observations and Improvements in Husbandry, with twenty 
experiments. London. 1668. 4to. He also wrote, *' Art^s 
Mistress,** containing his own experiments for fifty years, 
which however was not published^ (Weston's Catalogue, 
p. 15.) 



1640. The Countryman's JKecreation, or the Art of Planting, 
Graffeing, and Garden!]^, In three Books. With a 
perfect platforme of a Hop Gafden» Without the 
authora nanuu 4to, I^oadon. 
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The Expert Gardener, collected ont of Dntcb 
and French Author's* ¥?ithont an author's name. 
Another Edition with plates appeared in 1654. Dr. 
Watts in hisBibliotheca Britannica, mentions as bear- 
ing the date 1640, '< The Expert Gardener, or a 
Treatise concerning Gardening and Grafting. Lod-> 
don. 4to; By C. DE SERCY, Whether tbete are the 
same worka I cannot determine. , 

SIR RICHARD WESTON of Sutton in Surrey, was anu 
bassador from the court of James the !• in 1619 to Frederick 
T. Elector Palatine, and King of Bohemia* He deserves a 
record here from his having written a work on the Agriculture 
of Flanders, which, as it has been remarked (Philosophic 
Transactions^ has profited Engltuid to the amount of many 
millions by rendering us acquainted with the practice of that 
country. It is entitled, 

1. A discourse of husbandrie used in Brabant and Flanders^ 
shewing the wonderful improvement of land there: and 
serving as a pattern for our practice in this commonwealth 
4to. 1646. The second edition enlarged, was edited by 
Hartlib in 1652. 

% Brief discoveries of ways and means for manuring and im- 
proving land, 1646. 

9. He was present at the battle of Prague, of which he has 
left « curious account still preserved in MS. 

The ** Discourse of Husbandrie** was dedicated to Samuel . 
Hartfib, who published it vrithout knowing at the time who was 
die author. In snother edition (Weston thinks in 1665) Hart- 
fib annexed Dr. Beati's annotations to it. It has always 
been estimated as an ezceDent woriu • 
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1645., An eisay on Timber Tr^s. By JOSEPH HALL, of 
Shedley in Yorkshire. 

WALTER BLYTHE, was an officer m the army of Oliver 
Cromwell. Dr. Beale calls him, " Honest Captain Blythe." 
He was instrnmental in introducing many improvements into 
Ireland and Scotland. He wrote, 

1. The English Improver improved ; or the survey of Hus- 
bandry surveyed, discovering the improvableness of all 
lands. 4to. with plates. 1649. 3rd edit 1653. Profes- 
sor Martyn rn Miller's Dictionary, terms it '• an original, 
and incomparable work for the time.". 

2. Sur\'ey of Husbandry, discovering the best methods of im- 

proving all sorts of lands. 1649. folio. 

SAMUEL HARTLIB. came to England about 1630, though 
Warton places his arrival ten years later, which is certainly an 
error, as he is known to have been intimate with Archbishop 
Usher and Joseph JVfede, long previous to that year. He was 
the Son of a Poland Merchant, settled at Elbing in Prussia. 
—He carried on an extensive agency business, was an' ac- 
tive supporter of Drury's scheme of uniting the Protestant 
churches ; and assisted in establishing the embryo of the Roy- 
al Society. He wrote several Theological Tracts ; was inti- 
mate with Milton, who dedicated to him his ** Tractate on Edu- 
cation,*' on which topic likewise Sir William Petty correspond- 
ed with him!^ Towards the close of his days he became poor, 
and applied to the parliament for relief. Cromwell allowed him 
an annuity of one hundred pounds. The time of his death is 
not recorded. He was the esteemed associate of the talented 
men of hia time. He deserves our attention from being a gpreat 
promoter of the Art of cultivating tha earth. He wrote. 
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1. A legttcj, or an enlargement of the DisGoorse of Husban- 
dry used in Brabant*and Flanders^ 1650.««*1661^ and 1655 
4to. He also edited a work« the MS. of >vhieh was given 
to him by the Hon* Colonel John Barkstead, Lieutenant 
of the Tower, the author of which was an old clergyman, 
at Loying-land^ near Yarmouth ; it is entitled, 

2* A designe for Plentie^ by an universall planting of Fruit 
Trees; tendered by some wel-wishers to the Public, 4to. 
no date. 

3. Concerning the defects and remedies of English Husban- 
dry, in a letter to Dr. Beati. London. 1651. 4to. An 
Edition in 1650, is entitled ** The compleat Husbandman, 
or a discourse of the whole Art of Husbandry, '*&c. 

** The famous work, says Weston, attributed to Hartlib," 
and called '' the Legacy,'' was only drawn up at his request, 
being corrected and revised by himr It consists of one general 
answer to the query.— ->What are the actual defects and omis- 
sions, as also the possible improvements in English Husban- 

m 

dry ?"-^The real author was R. Child ; and it contains the 
contributions of most of the persons eminent 'for agricultural 
skill at that period** 

1651. The Reformed Husbandman, By ADAM SPEED, Gent. 
4t6. He also wrote, '* Adam out of Eden." 1659. 
12mo. 

1653. A Treatise of Fruit Trees* Showing the manner of 

> Grafting, Setting, Pruning, and ordering of them in 

all respects, accoi^ding to divers new and easy rules 

of experience, gathered in the space of twenty years. 

Whereby the value of lands may be much improved 

* Weston*! Catalogoe of English Author's. ^.87.) 

O 
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ia a short time, by small coil aod little labour* Also 
discovering some'* dangerous errors both in the 
Theory and Practice of the Art of planting Fruit 
Trees. With the alimental and physical use of 
Fruits. Together with the spiritual use of an Or- 
chard. Held forth in divers similitudes between na- 
tural and spiritual Fruit Trees* according to Scrip- 
ture and experience. By RALPH AUSTEN, Prac- 
tiser in the Art of Planting. Oxford^ 4to. Again in 
1662, and 1667. 

1664. The Blood of the Grapes. By-^WHITAKER. 8vo: 

The Countryman's Recreation, ^er the Art of Plant- 
ing, Graffeing and Gardening. In three books. Lon- 
don. Sto. 

JOHN TRADESCANT, was bom in Holland. Parkinson 
mentions his having travelled several years into various parts 
of Europe. He was in Russia, and accompanied the fleet sent 
against the Algerines in 1620, and collected on that occasion 
plants in Barbary, and the isles in the Mediterranean. His 
name is frequently mentioned by Johnson and Parkinson, 
Pultney conjectures that he was unknown to Gerarde, or waa 
not in England at that time. He was Gardener in succession 
to Robert, Earl of Salisbury (Lord Treasurer of England,) Lor4 
Wotton, at Canterbury, and the Duke of Buckingham.* He 
was also Gardener to Queen Elizabeth, as his father was be- 
fore him.f He settled in England, and founded his Garden at 
Lambeth, About 1629, he was appointed Gardener to Charlea 
the I. — ^He died about 1662, — His son John, who followed the 
same trade as his father, made a voyage in pursuit of Plants to 
Virginia, and brought many new ones back with him. He 

f Parkiwon's Paradiii in 8ok, pi 159. f Walton'f complete Angler 

by Hawkini. 5th Edit. p. M. 
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diedtnlOGd. They introduced many new species Into Engknd, 
and among Gardeners, '* Tradescant's Spiderwort/* 'Trades- 
cant's Aster/' Sec, are still recog[nized. They were the first 
who made any considerable collection of natural curiosities 
in this country, which their delight in the pursuit enabled them 
to do, aided as they were by the liberality of contemporary men 
of wealth. Their Museum, called ** Tradescant*s Ark,*' was an 
object of general curiosity, and was the constant resort of the 
great and learned. A description of it was published in 
1666, entitled <* Museum Tradescantianum, or a collection of 
yarieties preserved at South Lambeth near London. By John 
Tradescant,*' 12mo. After a list of natural and artificial curi- 
osities, follows one in English and Latin, of the Plants in his 
Garden, and another of his benefactors and contributors, 
among which are the names of the King, Queen, and jttSLuy of 
the highest nobility. Prefixed is a print of both the Trade- 
scants, engraved by Hollar, whose engravings being in request 
among collectors, most copies of the book which are to be found 
are deprived of this. The work is arranged under the following 
heads. 1. Birds with their Eggs. 2. Four-footed Beasts. 
8. Fish. 4. Shells. 6. Insects. 6. Minerals, 7. Fruits, 
Drags, &c. 8. Artificial Curiosities. 9. Miscellaneous Curi- 
osities. 10. Warlike Instruments. 11. Habits. 12. Uten- 
sib and Household StujB. 13. Coins. 14. Medals. 

The Son bequeathed the Museum by a deed of gift to Mr. 
Ashmole, who lodged with his wife, in his house for a summer, 
and the name of Tradescant, as Pultney observes, *' was unjustly, 
sunk in that of Ashmole," It being now known as the Ashmo- 
lean Museum. Ashmole left it to the university of Oxford. 
The wreck of their Garden, as it existed in 1749, is described 
by Sir W. Watson in the 46th volume of the Philosophical 
Transaetions,-^Hawkins says* that Ashmole agreed to pur. 
chase Tradescani's collection, and that Tradescant and his 
wife made a conveyance of it to bimi which upon Tradescant's 
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deaUi soon afterwards* be was obliged to enforce by a suit ia 
Cbaaceryy upon his succeeding in which* Mrs* Tradescant 
drowned herself. A monument to the three Naturalists is in Lam- 
beth Church Yard. It was repaired in 1773, and the following 
epitaph engraved upon it, as had been intended at its erection, 

* » 

Know, stranger, e*er thou pass* beneath this stone 

Lie John Tradescant* grandsire* father* son. 

The last died in his Spring; the other two 

Liv*d* till .they had travelled art and nature thro'* 

As by their choice collections may appear* 

Of what is rare in land* in seas* in air : 

Whilst they (as Homer*s Iliad in a nut) 

A world of wonders in one closet shut. 

These £unous Antiquarians that had been 

Both gardeners to the rose and lily Queen* 

Transplanted now themselves* sleep here ; and when 

Angels shall with their trumpets waken men* 

And fire shall purge the world* these hence shall rise 

And change their gardens for a Paradise.* 

* « * 

Grainger mentions the following portraits of the Tradescants. 

* • * 

Johannes Tradescantus* pater* rerum select arum iusignem 
supellectilem* in reconditorio Lambethiano propc Londinum, 
etiamnum visendam* primus institutit ac locupletavit. Hollar 
fecit 12mo. 

John Tradescant* with his Son* and their monument. J. T. 
Smith, 179S. 

Johannes Tjradescaatus* filins* genii ingeniique paterni verus 
httres* relictum sibi rerum undique congestarum Thesaurum* 

^ Ifaltoa'f complete Angler by Hawkiii*! . Edit. 5th. p. S5. 
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ipse plurimum adauxit, et m museo Lambethiano, amicis 
▼iseDdum exhibet. HoUar fecit. 12mo. — The original piia- 
tings of the above arc in the Ashmoleaa Museum* 

DR. JOHN BEALEj was a most ardent promoter of Horti^ 
culture, esf^cially of Orcharding. He was a native of Here- 
Ibnkbire, which country he greatly benefited, as Gough in his 
Topography records. ' His family, which hc^ long flourished in 
Herefordshire, seemed to iuherit a leal for the plantation of 
Orchards, and the individual of whom we aire now sketching the 
biography, was fully gifted with the family hereditament. . He 
so raised and extended the reputation of the Orchards of his 
County, and their produce^ that in a few years it gained some 
hundred thousands of pounds by the increased reputation.* 
His enthusiastic love of the agricolan arts is manifested in 
every one of his writings. He was a man of talent, and 
the companion of the men of genius contemporary with hini« 
Many of his letters are preserved in Boyle's works. That phi- 
losopher thus speaks of him, ''There is not in life, a man in 
this whole island, nor on the continents beyond the seas, that 
could be made more universally useful to do good to all.*' He 
was in the church. Ue was born in 1G03 —and died in 1683. 
He wrote, 

!• A Treatise on Fruit Trees, shewing their manner of grafting, 
pruning, and ordering: Of Cyder and Perry: Of Viucyards 
11(1 England, &c. Oxford. 165d and 1057. 4to and 1665. 
12mo. 

IL The Hereford Orchards ; a pattern for the whole of En- 
gland. By J. B. London. IG57. X2mo. aud 1724. 8vo. 

« « 

.This is dedicated to Samuel Hartlib, and is the most cele- 

* GougVs Antiquities^ p. 193. 
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brated of his works, as it deseires to be, being a moat excel- 
lent little work whether viewed as a practical directory^ or 
as a literary production. 

3. Observations on some parts of Bacon's Natural History, 
as it concerns Fruit Trees, Fruits and Flowera. Oxford, 
1658. 4to. — ^Printed again with his Treatise on Fhiit Trees 
in 1665. 12mo. 

4. General Advertisement concerning Cider, appears in Eve- 
lyn's Svlvn* 

5« Letters about the Improvement of Nurseries, Orchards 
&C' London 1677. 4to. 

6L Experiments and Observations on Vegetation and the 
rdnning of the Sap. 

7. The connection of certain parts of the Tree with those of 

the Fruit. These two last appeared in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1609* 

8. Remarks on the Y inetum Britannicum, &c» Several Papers 
by him on the Mineral Springs of Somersetshire, Worces- 
tershire, &c. were inserted in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. Some writers have made two persons authors of 
the above works. From 6 downwards, being by Dr. John 
Beale, and those preceding by Mr. JohnBeale. 

1658. The Gardens of Cyrus, or the Quincunxial Lozenge, or 
net work plantations of the ancients, artificially, na« 
turally and mystically considered* This was pub- 
lished at the end of a work upon some Urns discover- 
ed in Norfolk, entitled <' Hydriotaphia." London. 
8vo. 
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Certaki Miieellany Tracts in Scripture, of OardcDt. Tbia 
was a posthimioiis publication, forming part of the author's 
'« Miscellany Tracts'* edited by Dr. Tenison. London. 8vo, 
1684. 

The above were the works of Sir THOMAS BROWNE, the 
celebrated Physician and Antiquary ; born in London 1605i, 
and died at Norwich 1682* He is best known as an author by 
bis ''ReligioMedicif' and '* Enquiries into vulgar and common 
Errors.** 

1669* Proceedings concerning the improvement of all man« 
aer of land, Ac. By THOMAS DllCK£TT« 

1860. The right manner of ordering Fruit Trees, By—* 
GENDR£« avo. 

1Q64. ENGLAND^S happmess increased, or a remedy against 
all succeeding dear years, by a plantation of Pota*- 
toes, 4to. Without the author's name. 

JOHN EVELYN, ''like another Tirgil, says Switzer, was 
appointed for the retrieving the calamities of England, and 
le-animating the spirit of his countrymen for their planting and 
sowing of Woods, — to him it is owing that Gardening can 
speak proper English.'* This distinguished individual was 
bom at Wotton in Surry, the mansion of Richard Evelyn Esq. 
his father, on the 81st of October, 1620. He commenced his 
education at Lewes, in Sussex, and completed it at Baliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. Tn 1640 he entered as a student of the middle 
Ten^le, but proceeded in 1644 on the grand tour of Europe, to 
Italy. In 1647 he was united to the daughter of Sir Richard 
Browne, and thence became possessed of Saye*s court in 
Kent Having exerted himself in promoting the restoration of 
Charles the IL he was appointed a commissioner for the sick 
and wounded during the Dntch War. He was one of the first 
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Pellowff, and of the Cotmcil of the Royal Society on its estab- 
lishment in 1662. It was bj his persuasion that Lord Henry 
Howard in 1667. presented the Artfndelian Marbles to the uni- 
versity of Oxford , for which he received its thanks, and the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. He was also appointed one of the 
Commissioners for rebuilding St. Paul's Cathedral ; had a place 
at the Board of Trade ; and was one of the Council for the 
management of the Plantations. After the accession of James 
the II. he became one of the Commissioners for executing the 
office of Lord Privy Seal, and in 1695 Treasurer of Greenwich 
Hospital, by his many preferments forming an exception to the 
observation, which too often is correct, that the Stuarts usually 
neglected or deserted their friends. 

When Peter the Great of Russia, was in England, he resided 
at Saye's Court, where he was long remembered for the great 
damage committed by himself and attendants, especially in the 
Gardens, where he repaid his landlord's kindness, by being 
frequently wheeled through the ornamental hedges, and over 
the borders in a Wheelbarrow. 

Evelyn died at Wotton, February 37th 1705 — 6, and was in- 
terred in the family vault there, after a life of unweared utility, 
sincerely regretted by every man of Science, and every patriot. 
His writings and examples were of the greatest service in pro* 
noting the Arts of cultivation.^ 

. His family delighted in the same pursuits as he did himself. 
There is, says D'Israeli, what may be termed VkfafnUygeniu$^ 
in the home of a man of genius he diffuses an Electrical atmos- 
phere, his own preeminence strikes out talents in all. Evelyn 
in his beautiful retreat at Saye's Court, had inspired his family 
with that variety of tastes which he himself was spreading 
throughout the nation. His son translated '< Rapines Gardens,** 

* Diary and Correspondenoe of J. Evelyn. 
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which pMffl the father proudlj preserred in his"3jlTa:'* 
his lady erer busied in his study, excelled in the arts heir 
husband loved, and designed the frontispiece to his " Lucretius ;*' 
she was also the cultivator of their celebrated garden, which 
served as an example of his great work on '* Forest Trees."* 

It was in consequence of a recommendation of Evelyn's in 
his Fumifugium, that fragrant plants should be grown in nur- 
series, &c. in the low grounds near London, that the Lime Trees 
were planted in St. James's Park. 

His Horticultural and other Literary Works are as follows, 

1. The French Gardener; instructing how to cultivate all 
sorts of Fruit Trees and Herbs for the Garden ; together 
with directions to dry and conserve them in their natural 
state. By Philocepos. London. 1658, 1672, 1675, and 
1601. 12mo. — This translation has passed through many 
editions, to most of which are appended ** the English 
Vineyard" by John Rose* The third edition, which bears 
date 1672, is the only one I have seen, it is illustrated by 
several plates. 

2. An Essay on the first book of Lucretius, in English vsrse« 

8vo. 

3. Fumifugium, on the inconveniences of the air and smoke of 

London dissipated. London, 1661. 4to« 

4. Sculpture, or the History and Art of Chalcography, and 

engraving on copper. 8vo. 

5. Sylvs, or a discourse of Forest Trees, and the propagation 

of Timber in his Majesty's dominions. To which is 

* D*Iistti*s Littnry chancier illiutrated. p. f SI. 
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asDMed Fomoaa, or an appendix conectning FniiC 
Trees. In relation to Cider, the making and sereral ways 
of ordering it. London. 1064, 1069, 1679; with great 
additions and improyements in 1?06; and 1729 all in 
folio. Dr. Hunter of Toik, edited an elegant edition with 
copious notes, aud beautiful edgravings in 1776. 2 vols. 
4to. a second edition, to which the *' Terra'' is added, 
appeared in 1786. It has passed through two other edi« 
tions. The one of 1812, in 2 vols. 4to. received Dr. Hun- 
ter's last corrections. Evelyn published his Sylva and Po- 
mona at the request of the Royal Society. 

6* A parallel of the Ancient Architecture with the modern, 
folio. 

7. Kalendarium Hortense, or the Gardener*s Almanack, direct- 
ing what he is to do monthly throughout the year, and 
what Fruits and Flowers are in their prime. London, 
1664, 8vo. This work was afterwards printed in folio 
with his " Sylva" and Pomona ; and the same including 
his " Terra;' London. 1676 and 1691, both in 8vo. It 
was published with the addition of his discourse on Sal. 
lads, in 1706, 8vo. previous to which there had been nine 
editions. 

8. Public Employment, and an active Life preferred to Solitude. 
8vo. 

9. An idea of the perfection of Painting. 8vo. 

10. A discourse on the History of Trade and Navigatton. 

11. Terra, a philosophical discourse of Earth,, relating to the 
culture and improvement of it for vegetation and the pro- 
pagiOion of Plants, as it was presented to the Royal 8o« 
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citij, April the S9th« 1076— London^ 1075. folio. The 
■ame ioclttdiDg his '' Pomoaa" and " Acetaria" London. 
1676, and 1678. 12mOy and 1706, folio. Dr. Hunter, ai 
before stated, published it with notes and illustrations with 
the " Sylva," in 1786»*preYious to which he had published 
it seperatelj in 1778. 8vo. as he did in 1786. 4to. 

15. Pomona See. was published seperately. London 1670. 
folio. 

IZb Nomismata, or a discourse of Medals, folio. 

14. M. de la jQuintinje's Treatise of Orange Trees, with the 
raising of Melons, omitted in the French editions, made 
into English hj J. £. London. 1693. folio. With Engra- 
vings. 

16. Acetaria, or a dbcourse of Ballets. London 1609, 
12mo. 

16* Letter concerning the damage done to his Gardens in the 
preceding Winter. This is in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, ill, p. 28. 1684. 

In 1660 appeared '<The right manner of ordering Fruit 
Treesi &c, translated from the French of Le Gendre. Lon- 
don**. 8to. This translation has been ascribed to Evelyn. If 
there is some doubt of this, there is still -more respecting the 
real Author. Le Gendre being onlj an assumed name. The 
most probable opinion seems to ^be that it was written by 
Jtobert Amaud d*Andilly, a clergyman born at Paris in 1689, 
and who died in 1674. The original was published at Paris 
in 1652 entitled <'De la manl^re de cultiver les Arbres 
Fmitiers". Evelyn contrtbnted largely to Mr. Houghtoirs 
^'Httfbandry and Trade inproted,*' he also wrote the plan of 
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a Rojal Garden^ and an illustration of the Horticulture of the 
Gorgicfy never published. 

lOTO. England's improvement, revived in a Treatise of Hus- 
bandry and Trade. By JOHN SMITH. London. 
4to. Again in 1673. 

JOHN DE LA QUINTINIE, was born at Poictiers in 
1626 — ^under the Jesuits of that City he finished his course of 
Philosophy, and commenced the study of the Law, proceeding 
then to Paris to be called to the bar as an Advocate, but the 
cultivation of Plantb being his favorite study, M. Tambonneau 
prevailed upon him to accompany his son into Italy, and thus 
to render himself acquainted with the best modern practice of 
the Art, as he already was with that of the ancient — Upon his 
return M. Tambonneau gave to him the sole planning and 
direction of his Gardens — Having now the opportunity, he 
instituted numerous experiments, and refuted many of the old 
tenets of Botanists and Gardeners — amongst others he de- 
monstrated, that the Sap of Plants does not retire and accumu- 
late in the roots during Winter — and that transplanted Vegeta- 
bles do not acquire nourishment from the soil by means of the 
old fibrous roots, nor at all until fresh fibres are produced. — 
He published the results of his practice and study in his 
^'Compleat Gardener," which was translated entire by Mr. 
Evelyn, and in an abridged form by Messrs. London and Wise, 
the best part of this work is on the management of fruit trees — 
the whole however is disfigured by repletion of language and 
of style — Lewis the XIV. the great Cond^, and other men 
of genius, w^ere fond of conversing with him on the various 
pursuits of his Art. Charles the II. of England made him 
an offer of a considerable Pension if he would engage in his 
service— He visited England twice during that monarch's reign 
and received many marks of bis favour, as also from the 
nobility, with some of whom he corresponded until the time bf 
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? his death — ^Hit letters^ according to iPerrault, were published im 

London^ which Switzer observes he never saw. Evelyn durinjg^ 
Quintinie^s stay with him, prevailed on him to impart his mode 
of cultivating Melons, for which he was distinguished.- -Louis 
made him Director General of his Fruit and Kitchen Gardens, 
and by his directions those of Versailles were much enlarged, 
and their produce improved — He formed there the Potagery 
*' which, says Switzer, appears so very surprising to all Stran- 
gers" — *' he was, continues the same Author, the per^n that 
refined the business, and pleasure of Kitchen, and Fruit Gardens 
to a pitch beyond what was ever until that time seen, and more 
than was ever thought possible for one man to be able ever to 
do ; and (till the succession of two eminent persons (London 
and Wise) in these kingdoms, who have verjc much outstript 
• him) has not had his fellow in any Century that History gives 
us account of.*' He died about the year 1700, lamented 
by the lovers of the Arts, and Louis expressed his own sorrow 
to Madame Quintinie by saying, *'I am as great a sufferer by 
bis loss as you, and I despair of ever repairing the loss of 
him by any other person."* 

'the following is a list of his works, the first .of which only 
is known to have been printed during his life 

1. Traits des Jardins Fr6itiers et Potagers. Amsterdam, 
ie90. Withplates* 4to. 

3. Instructions sur les Jardins Fr^itiers ct Potagers, avec un 

Traits des Grangers, et des Reflexions sur rAgriculture. 
4to. 

The above have passed through many editions in France. 
The English Translations have before been mentioned* 

■ 

• P«mtat*i Hist, of ilhistrioiu Men of tli« Agt of Louis Uth. 8witser*t 
Icaofimphta Rattios* v. 1. p. 4f, &e. and MonvtaK Diet. HUtvriqat. 
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ROBERT SHARROCK, wai born at Adstock in Bucking, 
hamshire. He commoiced his education at Winchester School, 
and seems to have gained the presentation to New^College, 
Oxford, where he took hb degree of Doctor of Laws. He 
became prebend, and archdeacon of Winchester^ and Rector 
of Bishop's Waltham and of Harewood in Hants. He died in 
1684.* Hewipte, 

!• The- history of the propagation and improvement of Vege* 
tables by the concurrence of Art and Nature. Written 
according to the observations made from experience and 
practice. Oxford, 1660, without his name. 8vo. Again, 
Oxford. 1666, and 1672. 8vo. with the author's name. 

2. Improvements to the Art of Gardening ; or an exact Trea- 
tise of Plants. London, 1694. folio. 

3. De Officils secundum Humanoe Rationis dictatce, &c. 

4. Judicia de variis Incontinentia Speciebus. 

6. De jBuibtts virtutis Christianoe. 

1664. The complete Gardener's Practice. By STEPHEN 
BLAKE. London. 4to 

1670. The complete Vineyard, or an excellent way for the 
planting of Vines, and ordering of Wines and Wine 
Presses, according to the German and French man- 
ner. London. 8vo. 

, The American Physician, or a Treatise of the Roots, 

Trees, &c. growing in the English Plantations. 
With a discourse of the Cocoa Tree, and the ways of 
making Chocolate; London. ISmo. 1673. 

» 

* W«od't AtlMiui Ozoiu«BsIt. 
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The Flower Garden, or.how moat floweira are ordered, 
increased. Sec. London. 1672, and 1734. 12nio« 
United with '*The complete Vineyard** it was pub- 
lished in ItfdS* 12mOo 

The above three works were from the pea of a WILLIAM 
HUGHES. 

1W5« Flora, Ceres and Pomona, or a complete Florilege fur- 
nished with all requisites belonging to a Florist. By 
JOHN REA. London. Folio. With Engravings* 
Again in 1076. 

From this work we learn that the Author was a professional 
Gardener, and at the time he wrote, far advanced in years 
and retired from business. He was patronised by Lord and 
Lady Gerarde, to whom he dedicates his work. He lived at 
Kinlet, near Bewdley in Worcestershire. His works contain 
ample Catalogues of Flowers, Shrubs, &c. amongst them may 
be noticed 300 Tulips, (184 in the first Edition ;) 360 good 
Camatioiis; Fruits proportionably numerous; and yet the size 
of hu gardens is ludicrously small '* Fourscore yards square 
for the Fruit, and thirty for the flower Garden, will be enough 
hf a nobleman." He mentions the Horse Chesnut as rarely 
producing Fruit here; and of the Larch being seldom seen« 

Although he is designated '* gent,*' yet from the style of his 
dedications I should consider him to have been none of the 
higher class. He evidently was skilled in Gardening, having 
given designs, li^ts of Plants, &c. lor Lord Gerard*s Garden, 
in Staffordshire. I am inclined to think he was a nursery nlan, 
fcr he says he had been forty years a Planter, and which had 
eccapied more time, than could have been spared for ** diver* 
sum." He had a very extensive collection of Plants. He was 
cvideatly a Royalist. 
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. JOHN ROSE, was considered the best Gardener of his time, 
he acted in (hat capacity successively to the Earl of Essex, at 
Essex House, in the Strand, (where he was in 1665,) to the 
Duchess of Cleveland, to the Duchess of Somerset, and Charles 
the II. at St- James's. He appears to have beena man of general 
talent being admitted to the society of the virtuosi of the age. 
M r. London, was a favourite pupil of his. Rose went to study the 
style of the Gardens of Versailles, at the expense of the Earl of 
Essex. There is a portrait of Rose in oils, at Kensington 
Palace, representing him giving the first Pine-apple cultivated in 
England to Charles the II. . whilst that monarch was on a visit 
to Rose's mistress, the Duchess of . Cleveland, at Downey 
Court, Buckinghamshire.* He was dead at the time Switzer 
wrote his Icnographia in 171B*t He w^ote, 

1. The English Vineyard vindicated, and the way of making 

• Wine in France. 1676— 1676— and 16D0. 8vo. This fir>t 
appeared at the end of Evelyn's French Gardener in 1672«> 
llmo> 

t. A Treatise upon Fruit Trees. This is mentioned bjr 
Switser, but is a work I have never seen. 

The English Vineyard is dedicated to the King, to whom he 
waa then (1672) Gardener. The preface is by Mr« Eyelyn and 
informs us of the origin of the work* Talking with Rose about 
Vines '' he reasoned so pertinently upon that subject, as indeed 
he does upon all things which concern his hortulan profession*' 
that he persuaded the latter to allow him to give his opinions a 
literary dress. Chap. 1* Is of the Vines best suited to the cli- 
mate of England, and consist of» The Black Ouster. White 
Muscadine. Parsley leaved Grape. White Muscadella. White 
and Red Frontioiac, and a White Grape not named but with 

• Th«p» is a copy of thw in Water Coloiin,iii tbe Library of the Londoa 
Herticultural Society, f lwitser*i.Icaofrapbia Ruitica, ▼. 1. p. 68, dc. 
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red wood, and a dark Oreea leaf. Chap. 2. Of the Soil for a 
Vioeyard« Chap- 3* How to prepare the ground for planting. 
Chap* 4» How to plant. Chap. 5* How to dress, prune, dsc. 
Chap- 6« How to cultivate aAer the first four years, untU it 
needa renewing. Chap, 7. On manuring the Vineyard. It 
concludes with the Art of making Wine by Mr. Evelyn* 

I have never seen an Essay. «< On the admirable virtues 
of Coral," said to be by this author. 

JOHN WORLIDOE, (sometimes even in his own title pages, 
spelt Woolridge.) Of this author I have been able to gather 
no further information than is afforded by his works, namely, 
that he was a gentleman, and a great lover of Gardening and 
Rural A&irs. He was author of the following Works. 

!• Sjstema Agriculturse ; the mystery of Husbandry dis« 
covered, Byj J. W. ( gent. London. 1009—1677-- 
1681 and 1687, folio^ 1697—1716. 8vo. 

There is a good deal concerning Gardening in this work. 
S. Treatise of Husbandry. London. 1675. folio 

S. Systema Horticulturae, or the Art of Gardening, &c. 
Plates. By J.W. gent. London. 1677. The third Edition 
1688. 1700. 2 vols. 8vo. 

4. Vinetum Britannicum. London. 1678.1691. 8vo. 

6« The most easy vray of making Cyder. London. 1678^-' 
1691. Svo, and in 1687. 4to. 

C Apiarium. London. 1691. 12mo. 

The third in the above list most deserves our notice as most 

Q 
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relating to the art whose History we are tracing. It is entitled 
''Systema Horticultura, or the Art of Gardening. In three 
Books. The I. treateth of the excellency, situation, soil, form, 
walks, arhours, springs, fountains, water-works, g^ttos, 
statues, and other magnificent ornaments of Gardens, with 
many necessary rules, precepts and directions concerning the 
same. The II. treateth of all sorts of trees planted for orna- 
ment or shade, winter-greens, flower-trees, and flowers, that 
are usually propagated or preserved in the gardens of the best 
Florists, and the best ways and methods of raising, planting, 
and improving them. The III. treateth of the Kitchen Gar- 
den, and of the great variety of Plants propagated for food or 
for any culinary uses : together with many general and parti- 
cular rules, precepts, observations, and instructions for making 
hot-bedA, altering and enriching any sort of garden ground, 
watering, cleansing, and adopting all sorts of earth to the va- 
rious plants that are usually planted therein; to the great 
improvement of every sort of land, as well for use and profit as 
for ornament and delight. Illustrated with Sculptures, repre- 
senting the form of Gardens according to the newest models." 

The title page as above, promises by far too much, for the 
work is slight and superficial. By endeavouring to say some- 
thing upon every subject relating to the art, he has not been 
able to treat sufficiently in detail of any one. He has divided 
the work into forty seven sections, of which the 4&tb. en 
Watering, and the 47th. containing Miscellaneous Experiments 
and Observations, are the best* The last, which is by much 
the longest in the book contains many excellent recommenda* 
tions and notices. 

I960. De cultu Hortorum, Carmen. By RICHARD RICH- 
ARDSON. London. 4to. 



^Observations and Advice ceconomical. 12mo. AnOny- 



mpus. 
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-The epitome of Husbaadry. By S. B. 12mo. Thi# 
is a complete plagiary, the first 18 1 pages being 
copied from Fitzherbert and the remainder from 
Mascally Blythe, &c. The plagiarist was Samuel 
Blagrave, or, as some say BilliogBly.* 



1670. The Compleat Viaeyard. By— lUFFE. 19mo. 

1673. A short and sure guide in the practice of raising and 
ordering of Fruit Trees« Oxford^ Itmo. dedicated 
to Lord Windham. 

This is a posthumous publication of FRANCIS DROPE, 
B. D« being edited by his brother, a Physician at Cumner, ia 
Berkshire, where our Author was. bom, and of which place his 
.£ither was vicar. Wood informs us that Francis was very 
fond of Gardening. Ile.died at Oxford. 

.CaiARLES COTTON, though well known as the editor of 
Walton*8 Angler, and as a Poet, is only one of the Scriptores 
minores of Horticulture. He was born at Beresford in Hert- 
fordshire, the seat of his father, on the 28th of April, 1630. — 
He finished his education at Cambridge; Travelled for some 
years, and then married in 166G. He commenced publishing 
in 1663, and twelve years afterwards appeared the only work 
of his requiring notice here, vix. **. The Planter*s Manual, 
being instructions for Raising, Planting, and Cultivating all 
sorts of Fruit Trees.*' 12mo. 1675. He was fond of Literary 
pursuits, and his chief amusement oUierwise was Angling. He 
died, under considerable pecuniary embarrassment, in the Par- 
ish of St. James's Westminster, September, 1687. f 

MOSES COOKE, was the son of a farmer on the sea coast 

* Weiton'f Catalogue of English Authon. 41< t Walioa*i compUie 
Angler, edited by Sir J. Uavrkinsi edit* d. 
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of Lincolnshtre, and brought up to the trade of a Gardener, 
of which we have hb own authority that he was very careful to 
improve. *' I always took notes of what I did set or sow, the 
time, and on what ground, &c. and when it proved well, I 
noted it so ; but when ill, I did endeavour as much as I could^ 
to know the reason, which when once found I noted it well: I 
also always was very vrary of taking things upon trust**— -By 
such attention he became a proficient Evelyn in his Diary 
mentions him as skilfiti in the mechanical parts of Gardening, 
. not ignorant of mathemactics, and somewhat of on adept t» 
Atirologff. He was gardener to the Eari of Essex, at Cashio- 
bury, from about IWO to 1681, in Which last named year, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Lucre, London and Field, he founded 
the Bromptott Park Nursery, The time of his death, like that 
of his birth, is unascertained. He was probably dead in 1694, 
at which period none of the original firm remained in the 
Brompton Nursery^ but Mr. London* He wrote, 

1. The manner of nusing, ordering and improving Forest and 
Fruit Trees ; also how to plant, make and keep Woods, 
Walks, Avenues, Lawns, Hedged, &o. with several figures 
in Copper plates proper for the same; W ith Arithmetical 
and Geometrical tables, for measuring and dividing Land, 
Timber, &c To which is now added, A discovery of 
subterranean Treasure or how to discover and prepare 
various minerals by Mr. GABRIEL PLATTES. Lon. 
don. 1679« 4to. Plates. In 1700. 8vo. Again in 1717 
and 1724. 

* % The art of making Cider. This was published in Evelyn's 
Works. 

The first mentioned work, after due allowance for quaintness, 
is demonstrative of a thinking mind, and is upon most Points 
a work of authority. 
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1077^— NiurserieB, Orohardf, Profitable Gardens, and Vine- 
yards eocouraged* By ANTHONY LAWRANCE. 
London. 1877. 4to« 

m^— The complete Gardener. Anonymons. 4to. 

IMO. 1. The Practical Planter of Fruit Trees. London. 8vo. 
A second edition^ revised and enlarged m many plates ; 
together with an addition of two entire Chapters of 
Greens^ and Greenhouses. London* 1680.— 1683» 
16M, and 16M. Svo. Plates, ; 

8* Systemm Agrieultune, being the mystery of Hus- 
baodry discovered* London* 168i« Iblio. 

3. Plain and full instructions to raise all sorts of Fruit 
Trees that prosper in England, with directions for 
making liquors of several sorts of Fruit* London. 
IMl— 16M— lOM— 1600* aU in 8vo.^ 

These three works are by T. LANGFORD* 

Of the hst mentioned, Evelyn says " As I know nothings 
extant that exceeds it, so nor do I of any thing which needs be 
added to it" 

A collection of Husbandry. By— HOUOHTOK* 
S vols. 4to. 1681. In folio 1697. These appeared 
periodically but were revised and published col- 
lectively by Bradley in four volumes, 8vo. m 1727. 
Evelyn was one of the contributors to this work* 

1683. 1* The English Gardener, or a sure guide to youn^ 

* Watt*» Bibliotbeca Britanniea. 



Planters and Gardeoere. With engraviugt. Lood^li 
1083, IG88 and 1699, 4to. 

% The new art of Gardening, with the Gardener*B Ahnanack, 
containing the true art of Gardening, in all its particulars- 
1. Site of a proper plat of Ground, for planting Fruit 
Trees; with the manner of planting, grafting, imbuding, 
inoculating, and ordering all sorts of Fruit Trees, and 
fruits in all seasons. The art of making Cyder, Perry, 
an^Wine? of divers sorts of Fruits* • 3* Of the Kitchen 
Garden, and, what things are proper to be dune in it, as 
to herbs, plants, roots, berries. Fruits, Ac. 3* Of the 
flower garden, how to order it, and rear choice towers, 
slips, layers, sow seeds, make off-sets, and plant them in 
their proper earths, seasons, and due waterings, with the 
uamts and descriptions of the most material ooes. 4. Of 
greens, how to order and^prcscrFe them with rules for the 
conservatory, and green hoose—To each he%d is added 
an Almanack, showing what is to be done every month in 
the year, London* — No date, (1713,) 12mo. — ^It originally 
appeared in 1097* <Svo« 

This little work of IGO pp. is evidently as stated. in the preface, 
the result of ** long experience/' — ^The author's directions 
for avoiding the injuries of frosts and manuring trees are 
good, his descriptions of the various fruits slight* He 
classes the Apricot as a Peach. His general directions are 
usually correct, those for individuals are generally wanting. 
In his Gardener's Almanack oi^ Kalender, he gives correct 
directions and a list of such Apples, and Pears^ Ac. as are 
in season each month — In the Kitchen Garden he is still 
morescanty, giving but few general directions, and a listof 
Kitchen Garden Plants- His idea of a Hot bed,- extends 
to little more than a sheltered, thickly manured border, 
and when he does dwell upon additional heat, he recom* 
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niiiidfl Hog't dlung to be employed ; and straw whotmed 
over* supported from the plants by forked sticks. He is 
judicious on the subject of watering. He recommends 
pigeons*, sheep's dung, Ac* to be infused in'the water.*— 
Of the flower Garden he says little, but in the Almanack 
he gives good lists- of flowers blooming in the sereral 
months* Flowers that will bear extreme cold, those that 
are less hardy, and those most tender.— Of the Plants for 
.the Green' House or Conservatory, and Work to be done, 
he says but little* > In describing the house however, he 
has some judicious remarks, such as the benefit of having 
double doors, that in entering or coming out, one taay be 
. shut before the other is opened««-«Thro«ghout he recom- 
mends an attention to astrology, as sowing when the moon 
is in Taurus, and pruning when it is in Cancer, Sec. — ^He 
mentions; having himself grafted the Pear when in full 
blossom;/aiid8npports the idea of graiking upon stocks 
of a different genus. He terms Cyder, *< a curious 
drink," 

9. The Mystery of Husbandry* London. 1697 or 1C90» 
12mo- 

These three works were written by LEONARD MEAGEIL 

m3- The Florists Vade-Mecum* London* 12mo* 

The Gardener^s Almanack. London. 12mo* 

4 

The author of these little works was SAMUEL GILBERT, 
All that I have learnt of him is that he married a danghter of 
John Rea, whom we have just mentioned ; and that he was 
author of ** Foos sanitatis, or the healing Spring at Willow- 
bridge Wells, in Somersetshire**' His portrait engraved by 
R* White, appears in his " Vade-Mecum-*' It is entitled 
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*' Samuel Gilbert^ FlorisU*' A third edition of this work, 
Graiog;er states was printed in the reign of Queen Anne (1702 
— 1714;) Weston gives the date, 1703. In his Gardener^s 
Almanack is a very accurate and full description of the varie* 
ties of Roses cultivated in our gardens at the time it was writ- 
ten«* He stiles himself in the Title Page of his •* Vade-Me- 
cum**«— Philerimus. 

168S-^The Scot*8 Gardener, whereunto is annexed the Garden 
aer*B Kalendar* Edinbinrgh. 4to. 

The Author of this book was JOHN REID, Gardener to 
Sir George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh in Aberdeenshire* He 
was one of the eariiest Scotch writers on Horticulture, 

1683/ On the management of Orange Trees lteo« Anonjr- 
motts* From the Dutch by Commelyn. 

SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE, was the son of Sir John Temple, 
and bom in 1628, at London, or according to Switzer at Sheen, 
He commenced his education under his malemal Uncle the 
learned Dr* HaAimond, continued his studies at Bish<^ Slort* 
ford School, and concluded them under Dr. Cudworth at 
Enmianuel College, Cambridge-«i-From the University he 
proceeded abroad, and at the Restoration was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Irish Pariiament* In 1666 he went on a secret mis- 
sion to Munster — was employed afterwards in forming tbe« 
triple alliance between Sweden, Holland, and this country, and 
became resident mintster at the Hague, in which capacity he 
promoted the union between the Prince of Orange and Princess 
Mary. In 1670 he became Secretary of State, but in the fol- 
lowing year retired from office to hb country seat. Sheen in 
Surrey, where he was repeatedly visited by his Sovereigns^ 
Charles the IL James the II. and William the IIL He died 

• Loadon's Bnqrolop* Gtrdaninif, p. IIOI. 



In 1700. His works have boea pablished in % Vols, folio, and 
4 vols. 8vo. In the first volume of them is contained his Essay 
entitled ** the Garden of Epicurus; or of Gardening in the year 
1686," which entitles bim to notice in thb place. — This Essay 
is devoted chiefly to incnlcate that taste for formal design in 
Gardening, which was the prevailing one of his timei^ When we 
compare it with the plan given by Lord Bacon, in a preceding 
age, for a similar construction, we find but this difference, that 
if both plans were reduced to practise Sir William^s would be 
rather the most mathematical and nndeviatingly forma!.— 
Moor Park was his model of perfection* When he descends 
to more practical speculations he is seldom in error, among 
which we may specify his observations upon planting Peaches 
in the north of Britain, which experience has demonstrated to 
be correct; although Switser seems to doubt the possibility 
above 100 miles from London. Sir William acquired his 
taste and knowledge of Gardening during his stay at the Hague. 
He introduced several new firuits, especially of Grapes. His 
name still attaches to a variety of the Nectarine. He had a 
garden at his seat at Sheen in Surrey, to the good cultivation of 
wbich Evelyn bears testimony. Nothing can demonstrate more 
fully the delight he took in Gardening than the direction left in 
his win, that bis heart should be buried beneath the Sun Dial of 
his Garden, at Moor Park,'near Famham, in Surrey. In accor- 
dance with which it was deposited there in a Silver Box. Af- 
fording another instance of die ruling passion unweakened even 

# 

in death. Nor was this an unphilosophical clinging to that 
which it was impossible to retain; but rather that grateful 
feeling common to our nature, of desiring finally to repose vi here 
in life we have been happy. In his Garden Sir William Tem- 
ple had spent the calmest hours of a well spent life, and where 
his heart had been most peaceful he wished its dust to mingle, 
and thus at the same time offerbg his last testimony to the 
sentiment, that in a Garden, 

Hie secura quies, et nescia fallere vita. 
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1M6, The complete Phnter and CiderisI 8to. Witho9t the 
author's name. 

1688. Essays on Husbandry. By~COWLET. folio. 

1801. In the Archeologia Britannica (v. »L p. 181.) is aa 
account by J. GIBSON of several Gardens near Lon- 
Aon, existing at this period. 

16M. A new invented Stove, for preserving Plants in the 
Green House in Winter. By SIR DUDLET CUU 
LUM. In the Philosophical Transactions for 18^ 
In the Abridgement of them, v. iii. p. 859. 

1807. Husbandry anatomised. By— DONALDSON 

NICHOLAS FACIO DUILHIER, was bom in Switzerland 
in 1884. He studied at Geneva, and particularly devoted 
himself to Mathematics. 'He settled at Utrecht as a Tutor, 
but being suspected of Spinosism, he came over to England in 
1887. He here taught Mathematics, obtained a patent for 
Jewel Watches, was elected Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
was appointed Tutor to the Marquis of Tavistock. When the 
French Prophets appeared, he joined in all their absurdities, 
and as a punishment was subjected to the Pillory in 1707. 
His death occurred at Worcester in 1768. Some of his MS. 
are preserved in the British Museum. He deserves notice here 
for his work entitled. 

Fruit Walls improved, by incUning them to the Horizon ; or 
a way to build walls for Fruit Trees whereby they may receive 
more sunshine and heat than ordinary. By N. F. D. a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. Plates by Gribelin. London. 18W. 
4to. 

To the writing of this work he was led by bis mathematical 
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•tudi«a» for upoD such principles aad tlie lawg of Optict» 1m 
demooatrates the adrantage of receiviog rays of Heat and 
Light at a right angle* 

GEORGE LONDON died about Christmas 1717. Bwitser 
glosses over bis birth and education— -That industry and strong 
taleat which afterwards obtained for him the patronage of th^ 
nobility, and others in after life, were early discerned by hb 
master Mr. Rose, who took particular pains in instructing him 
and bringing him into notice. After being with Mr. Rose four 
or five yean, Switzer was informed, that, that gentleman sent 
him into France for improvement. Soon after his return he 
entered the service of Bishop Compton — ^A few years after- 
wards he entered into the speculation of Brompton Park 
Nurseiy, before mentioned.— -This was in 1681, and his part- 
ners were Messrs* Cook, Lucre, and Field. In 1694, the two 
last named partners having died, and the first retired, Mr. 
London remained sole proprietor* He took Mr. Henry Wise, 
into the eoncem. At that tim^tbe Garden covered more than 
one hundred Acres of ground. Bowack, who wrote an ac« 
count of Kensington in 1706, says that some affirmed that if 
the Stock of these grounds was valued at one penny per 
planty the amount would exceed £40,000.* London at the 
time of entering into this speculation was gardener to Bishop 
Compton, as Mr. Cook was to the Eafl of Essex ; Mr. Lucre 
held a similar situation under the Queen Dowager at Somerset 
House ; and Mr. Field held a like situation at Bedford House 
in the Strand, belonging to the Duke of Bedford. Brompton 
Nursery, says Evelyn, ** was the greatest work of the kind ever 
seen, or heard of, either in Books or Travels." Switzer agrees 
in considering the stock of the grounds as worth nearly 
jP40,000.f After the Revolution London was made superin- 
teadant of all the Royal Gardens, with a Salary of £200, per 

* Loudon's fiocyelop. Gsrdening. p. 108S. f lonogrmplik, Ruitica, 

i. p. 78. 
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anoum, and a Page of the Back Stairs to Queen Mary. I^e 
had the care of conveying Princess Anae» to Nottingham from 
the fiiry of the Papists previous to the ReTolntion being com- 
pleted — He was in conjonction with Mr. Wise, Director of 
nearly all the Gardens and Parks of note in the Kingdom. 
Soon after the Peace of Ryswick. he accompanied the Earl of 
Portland, Ambassador Extraordinary to King William, into 
France — ^At this time (April 1096) he made the Observatlona 
on the Fruit Gardens of VersailleSf which are in the Preface to 
the Abridgement of M. Quintinie's Work, which be, in con- 
junction with Mr. Wise, translated. On the death of King 
William, Mr. Wise being appointed to the care of the Royal 
Gardens by Qaeen Anne, Mr. London chiefly devoted himself 
to his country business, visiting once or twice a year most of the 
considerable Gardens in England — ^He was accustomed to ride 
50 or 60 miles a day — His northern circuit he performed in 
6ve or six Weeks— his western in about the same period-^in 
the Southern and Eastern districts he was occupied but three 
or four days. Switzer intimates that hb knowledge of Botany 
was slight, his industry great, but the cultivation of Fruit his 
peculiar e&cellence, though in that of all kind of Flowers and 
Shrubs he was as skilful as any man in his time. Switzer is 
not much of authority whcnspeaking of his exeellence in design- 
ing, which he considers to have been not great.* The Gardens 
of Wanstead House were began by him for Sir Richard 
Child, in 1706, and were nearly his last undertaking ; he died 
before completing the Gardens of the Earl of Caenarvon, at 
Edger in Hertsf. — His activity and continued exertion on 
horseback brought on a fever which caused his death after an 
illness of a fortnight's duration. 

MR. HENRY WISE was, like London, a pupil of Mr. Rose. 
]3ut little is known of him more than I have already mentioned, 

« Icnefr^ht Rait. v. i. p. 70^— 8S. f Ibid. p. 84. 
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He survived Mr. London.* He was the designer of the grounds 
at Blenbdm* They published in conjunction the two following 
translations, 

1. The complete Gardener: or directions for cultivating and 

right ordering of Fruit Gardens and Kitchen Gardens. 
With the Gardener's Kalender^ directing what is to be 
' done every month in the yean By Monsieur de la Qouiw 
tiney. Now compendiously abridged and made of more 
use, whh very considerable improvements. By George 
London and Henry Wise. London Svo.lst Edit. 1680, 
1706, 1710 ; 1717, 6th edition ; 7th edition, 1119. 
Plates. 

2. The Retired Gardener. Being a translation from the Sieur 

Louts Liger. The whole revised with several alterations 
and additions which render it proper for our English cul- 
ture. By George London, and Henry Wise, 2 Vols. 1706« 
6vo. 

Volume the first contidns the ordering, and improving a 
fruit and Kitchen Garden, with one part of the Flower 
department* The second volume contains the manner of 
planting and cultivating all sorts of Flowers, Plants, 
Shrubs, and under Shrubs, necessary for the adorning of 
Gardens, &e» A second edition revised by Mr. Joseph 
Carpenter, appeared in one volume, in 1717, 8vo. 

To giro a regular analysis of these works is impossible, the 
heads of chapters are so numerous. ** The complete Gardener,'* 
commences with an original and very excellent dissertation on 
the benefit of sheltering plantations in the neighbourhood of 
Fruit Trees. The succeeding forty seven pages are occupied by 
various remarks upon the situation, soil, manures, 4*c. most be- 

• Lawr«iic«'i Clergyman'i Recreation — P(«race.^ 
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neficialfor Gardent^th^ whole of which it meagrtt, and. thrown 
together without the least order. Then follows a list of 73 
Pears, and 85 Peaches, 63 Plumbs. Of Cherries and Apricots 
little is said. Only 8 Apples, 8 Grapes, and 11 Figs.— The 
descriptions of the Pears and Peaches are full and satisfactory. 
At page 96 commences the most judicious portion of the work 
upon planting and pruning* and perhaps no publication could 
be mentioned, which contains more full and general information 
upon the training of Trees than this. At page 168, begins the 
directions for^thering and preserving fruit, which are tolera- 
bly full and j adicions. The KitchenGarden begins to be treated 
of at p. 160. as slight and unsatisfactory as can be imagined 
to be contracted within less than 60 pages. To this succeeds 
a iGtchen Gardener^s Kalender ; with a detail of such products 
as each month should afford; and rules for judgihg whether 
there is any deficiency. The last chapter of the work is a very 
useftil one, containing an enumeration of the time the various 
Kitchen Garden crops continue in perfection* 

" The Retir*d*Gardener'* is a more comprehensive, and 
excellent work. It is much more full upon Floriculture 
than the other departments of Gardening. The plan of the 
work is to enumerate each species that is an object of cul- 
ture, to describe^its cultivation, the form, &c. and then its 
History, this last might have been omitted without any loss, be- 
ing a mere tissue of mythological absurdities.— The directions 
for the course of cultivation are in general very excellent ; and 
it would perhaps be difficult to find much better in more mo- 
dern works, than those for the Orange, (vol. 2. p. 652. — ^78.) 
The work concludes with a description and plan of M. Tal- 
lard*s Garden ; besides which are given many plans of TrelUage, 
Arbours, Parterres, Bowling Greens, &c. all perfectly formal. 
A Gardener*s Kalender is given in (he first volume, descrip- 
tions, and figures of tools. Sec. As a whole we cannot but 
agree with the Translators in coasideting the work, as " per- 
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hapa better tban aiij thing of this nature that haa erer jet 
appeared (ITOQ in Public, in one entire treatise.'* 

1700* Nourse's Discourse on the benefit and improvements of 
Husbandry. 

)704«— The Husbandman's Magazioe« By— SMITH. iamo« 

A Dictionary of all sorts of Country Affairs, Trading, 
Ac. b>ndon. Svo. Anonymous* 

Dictionarum Rustieum; or a Dictionary of Husbandry, 
Gardening, Trade, and Commerce* With plates. S 
vols. Bvo. Without the Author's name. Again in 1720 
and 1728« 

1706, The Sofilary or Carthusian Gardener^ being Dialogues 
between a Gentleman and a Gardener. London. 
8vo. Anonymous. I presume this is the same as 
** the Gentle Gardener'' mentioned by Weston. 

WILLIAM FLEETWOOD was bom in the Tower of Lon . 
don, where his &ther had big residence, in 1666. He com. 
menced his education at Eton, was elected thence lo Ring^s Col- 
lege at Cambridge: became successively Chaplain to their 
majesties William and Mary, Vice-Provost of Eton, Fellow of 
King's College, Canon residentiary of St. Paul's, and Rector 
of St. Austen's, London. Just previous to the King's demise, 
he was presented to a canonry of Windsor, when he resigned 
his London living to reside near Eton. In 1706, he was created 
Bishop df St. Asaph, and eight years afterwards was translated 
to Ely, of which he died the diocesan in 1723, and was buried in 
the cathedral. He was universally considered the best preacher 
of his time; and his theological writings were generally read 
and admired, their influence being confirmed by the benevolent 
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heart «id mind wbieh proditced them, and tbe exemplary life 
by which he illustrated them.^ Some of his writings were not 
the less perused from having been burnt publicly, by/ order of 
the ministry in 171^* These were the preface to his Sermons 
on the Deaths of Mary, of the Duke of Gloucester, of William, 
and on the accessidh of Qneen Anne. This mode of censuring 
an author is, periiaps, of all others the most ill-advised, for as 
Dr. Johnson has weU expressed it *' fire is a conclusive but 
not convincing argument; it will certainly destroy any book, 
but it refutes none*' ; and if it is intended by the conflagration 
to warn persons from perusing it, Goethe gives his testimony of 
the contrary tendency. Having seen a book publicly commit- 
ted to the flames, be says ** We never rested until we had pro- 
cured a copy of it, and we were not the only persons who 
longed for the forbidden fruit. Had the author tried to disco- 
ver a good methodof promoting the circulation of his work, he 
could not have lit upbn a better expedient."* Fleetwood 
requires our notice from being the author of, 

» 

Curiosities of Nature and Art in Husbandry and Gardening. 
London. 1707. 8vo. 

His works were published in a collected form in one volume, 
folio. 1787.— 

Hb Sermons on the Relative Duties were published in 1716. 
With his Portrait. 8vo« 

JOHN MORTIMER, was a Merchant m Tower Hilt, 
London, in 16M. He was fond of A gricultural pursuits, and in 
that year became possessed of an Estate in Essex, Ffliols, or, as 
it is now called, Toppingo Hall. He was descended from a 
branch, settled in Somersetshire, of the ancient family of Mor- 
timer. He had three wilres, and his second Son, Cromwell 

* Memoirs, v* i* p' 99. 
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by his third wife, was a Physician, and Secretary to the Royal 
Society. Mr. Mortimer was an ingenious man. He much 
improved Topingho Hall ; the beautiful Cedars still flourish- 
ing there were planted by him. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. He wrote several pamphlets on religious education. 
He is mentioned here on account of his having written. 

The whole art of Husbandry^ or the way of managing and 
improving of land, being a full collection of what hath been 
writ either by ancient or modem authors ; with many additions 
of new experiments and improvements not treated of by others ; 
as also an account of the particular sorts of husbandry used in 
several counties, with j^oposals for its further improvement. 
To which is added. The Countryman's Kalendar. 2 vols. 
1707. 8vo. Agun in 1709, 1712 and 1714. The fifth edition 
is dated 1721. The last Edition with improvements was in 
1761. 



work was approved of in the age in] which it appeared, 
and was even translated into the Swedish language and pub- 
lished at Stockholm in 1727. The first volume is devoted 
entirely to Agriculture, and of its merits I shall not hazard an 
opinion. The second volume is devoted to Planting, Arbori- 
enltnre, and Gardening. It is terse and superficial through- 
out; tinctured with vulgar prejudices. He gives no lists of 
varieties of any of the Kitchen Garden plants. Of Apples he 
enumerates about 110 — ^Pears 1S8— Cherries 92— I^umbs 71 
•^Apicots 6 — Peaches 47—- Nectarines 16 — of others few or 
none, and the directions for cultivation are slight and imperfect* 
His descriptions of Green Houses ore grossly deficient, and 
would convey the information that Glass was not employed in 
their construction even at the time of publishing the fifth edi- 
tion; and even advocates the warming them by open fires in 
holes sunk in various parts of the floor. He dismisses the 
cultivation of the Potatoe in ten lines, more than four of which 
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tT€ occupied bt the folkmiug obserrations. '' The root is rtrj 
near the nature of the Jerusalem Artichoke, but not so good or 
wholesome. These are planted either of roots or seeds, and 
may probably be propagated in great quantities, and prove 
good food for swine.*' 

1711. The English Herbal or History of Plants, eontainisg 

1. Their names Greek, Latin, and English. 2. Spe- 
cies, or yartous kinds. 3« Descriptions. 4. Places 
of growth, -d. Times of flowering and seeding. 6. 
Qualities or properties. 7. Their specifications. 8. 
Preparations Galenic and Chymic. 9. Virtues and 
uses. 10. A complete florilegium of all the choice 
flowers cultivated by our florists interspersed through 
the work, in their proper places, where you have their 
culture, choice, increase, and way of management, as 
well for profit as delectation, adorned with exquisite 
icons or figures of the most considerable species. 
By WILUAM SALMON, M. D. fol. 2 vols. 1711. 
This compilation is chiefly on the medical qualities of 
Plants. 

VanOosten's Dutch Gardener, or the complete Florist. 
London. 8va Weston mentions an edition dated 1703. 

1712. The Theory and Practice of Gardening, and all that 

relates to fine Gardens: from the French of M* Le 
Blond. By^-JAMES. London. 4to. With cuts. Mr. 
James made another translation from the same au- 
thor in 1728. See that year. 

From the rery foil extracts which I have given firom Heres- 
bach, Parkinson, Ac it will be seen that in the Kitchen 
Garden and Orchard, there are few Plants, now cultivated by 
us in those departments, which they did not contain in the pe- 
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riod of OUT Historj now before ui ;, we hmve it it true maiij tu- 
perior Tarietiefl, and in the Flower aad oniamental Shrub de- 
partment we much excel them. The Art of Forcing and Pre- 
Berving Plants in Hot Honses was the offspring of the next age. 

An estimate of the greater attention now paid to Gardening 
for the public supply, may be formed from a knowledge of the 
^ cheapness of some articles. Early in Autumn (I6d4) half a 
peck of Filberts were to be had for sixpence* In September, 
(t(219) 30 Lettuces were to be bought for fourpence ; 1^ Arti* 
cbokes for three shillings and fourpence, but 2 Cauliflowers 
cost one and sixpence each. In the reign of Jaftiesthel. 
(1602 — 1625.) superior varieties of the Melon, a large pale 
Gooseberry, the Lemon Tree, several varieties of Sallad Herbs 
and Cabbages were introduced. Melons appear to have been 
especial favourites of this monarch. ** I have sent, says Sir 
Henry MTotton, writing from Venice, in 1622, the choicest 
Melon seeds of all kinds, which his Majesty doth expect, as I 
had order both from my Lord Holdemess and from Mr. Secre* 
tary Calvert.*' And Sir Henry ** sent withall a very particular 
instruction in the culture of that plant** He sent also to the 
Earl of Holdemess <*a double yellow Rose of no ordinary 
nature, for it flowereth every month (unless change of c4ime do 
change the property) from May till almost Christmas.*' He 
also introduced one of our Amaranths in 101 8«* 

The Tradescants were ornaments of the reign of Charles the 
I. (1626—1648; The chief decorations of our Parterres, and 
many of our finest varieties of Fruits were obtained to us by 
their researches and Travels. It will be observed however 
from Parkinson that intertropical Plants bad been very spa- 
ringly introduced. Real Stove Plants are rarely mentioned. 
American Plants were more abundant, as might be expected 
from our freer intercourse with their native country, especially 

* R«li<imoi WottoniuMiby Jt Waltooi Edit* Srd. pp, 310—424* 
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withVirginia, By far the greater number of Garden plants 
mentioned by the above named Author are European and Gre- 
cian Exotics, some Asiatic and a few of Northern Africa. 

The taste for flowers, we have seen in a previous seotion, 
was prevalent in this country at a very early period ; a great 
increase of information as to their cultivation, as well as new 
varieties, were introduced by the Flemish Worstead Manufac- 
turers, who were driven over to Norwich during the persecutions 
in their country, by Philip the II. and by the Duke of Alva in 
16OT. They brought over with them Oilliflowers» Provence 
Roses, and Carnations* Thb was in the reign of Elizabeth 
(1658 — ^1609.) who was herself v^ fond of flowers* Tulips, 
and the Damask, and Musk Roses, appear to have been intro- 
duced early in her reign. Gerarde says, in 1606, that a prin- 
cipal collector and j»opagator of Tulips, had been so for 
twenty years, and had an immense variety. There is mention 
of a Florists' Feast at Norwich so early as 1637, at which a 
play* or pageant, termed << Rhodon and Iris,*' was per^ 
formed** 

In 1j871» Evelyn mentions. Sir T. Brown^s Garden there as 
being a ''paradise of rarities,*' and that the parterres of all 
the inhabitants were rich in excellent flowers. In short Gerarde 
and others mention cultivators of flowers almost in every county 
of the kingdom.- The taste pervaded every rank. The Duke 
of Somerset, the Duchess of Beaufort, Dr. Turner, Mr. Lete, a 
London Merchant, the Artisans of each manufacturing town, 
are mentioned as delighting in flowers and flowering shrubs. 

This fondness for flowers first manifested itself in Holland, 
and^in that country arose to an extraordinary height continuing 
until the middle of the last century, at which time two hundred 

• Lioiicsan TraoMc. ii. 296* Rayi Catalofu Cantabrisiunu 
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pouDds were given for one Hyacinth Root ; and more than six 
hundred pounds for the Semper Augustus Tulip.t 

• 

Queen Elizabeth we have seen was a great delighter in flow- 
ers. Nor were many of her subjects less so: Johuson in his 
'< Mercurius Botanicns,*' (1684) gives a list of 117 £xotics 
cultivated by Mr. Gibbs, of Bath^ many of which he had 
brought himself from Virginia. 

Among other eminent patrons of Horticulture and Botaiqr, 
were Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Zouch, and Lord Bunsden, 
who all, during their travels acquired and introduced to this 
country many new plants. Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Lord 
Keeper, was adlstinguuhed patron of Gardening in this reign* 
It was upon the Gardens of his beautiful mansion of Gorman- 
bury, that his chief care and cost were bestowed. Several Ap- 
ples were introduced in this reign by Mascal. Peas, Fuller states, 
were chiefly imported from Holland, as *' dainties fox ladies.** 



James the I. was an eminent patron of Horticulture. He is 
especially to be distinguished in the annals of the Art^ for 
having in the third year of his reign formed the Gardeners of 
London, and those within a circuit of six miles around it, into a 
corporate body, consisting of a Master, Wardens, Assistants, 
and Commonality. No one was to practice as a Gardener 
unkss approved of by this Company, within the above limits. 
They were empowered to examine all, and seize such seeds 
or other Horticultural products, as they might esteem defective ; 
also to impose fines, and the o&nders by the magistrates to be 
committed to prison until they were paid. This Charter, as 
stated in its preamble, was granted on account of the great dis- 
appointment caused to persons having defective samples supplied 
to them» It was confirmed in the 14th year of the same roign, 

* B^ckmaim's History of Inventions. 
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Thit manifestt how widelj and generalljr Gardening wai 
purtuedf . and that a disappointment in its prodacts was 
esteemed hy the monarcli, worthy of the exercise of his prero- 
gative to prevent. I by no means approve of the spirit of 
monopoly by which it supports, and am as hostile to any thing 
in the form of legal regnlations, for the conducting of private 
business. If left to themselves, the most honest tradesman, 
and the best goods will soon find the greatest encouragement, 
penal ena^ctments generally retard improvement, and if they do 
otherwise than effect that which it is evideiit will be brought to 
pass speedily by public experience, it is worse^tban useless. 

An institution arose in the same reign that requires no such 
restricted approbation. An academy was formed in Scotland 
for the improvement of Gardening, which it would appear, was 
in existence as late as 1724. — It had professors who delivered 
Lectures.* The same monarch appointed a Royal Botanist in 
the person of Matthias de Lobel, the first of whom we have 
mention since the time of Richard the II. (see p. 46.) Lobel 
was under the patronage of Lord Zouch, and cultivated a gar- 
den at Hackney of which his lordship bore the expense. 
Lobel had a considerable correspondence with Foreign Bota- 
nists and by that means was enabled to introduce many new 
tlxotics into England.f He died about 1616, aged 78. 

The succeeding Monarch, Charles tl^ I, was particularly 
fond of Gardening, as we shall see when considering the art of 
design as practised in his reign. Gardening continued greatly 
to improve and met with general patronage. 

Some persons state that in this reign a proclamation was 
issued directing all magistrates to assist the company of Gar. 
doners instituted by James, in the execution oft heir authority. 

* BradUy^t General Tr«a<. on Husbandry and Gardening, v. i. p. 134. 
f Pullnay*! Sketckts of Botany, v. 1. p 98. 
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U ia oertais a very faTourable one was made.* This monarch 
created the place of Royal Herbalist, and conferred it on 
Ftekinsott. Orangeries were now much in reqaest, the Queen 
had 42 Tre^ in hers, at Wimbledou, which were valued at 
d^lO ieach. 

During the Commonwealth, as it is very erroneously termed, 
(164^—1080^ Cromwell was a great improver of Agriculture 
and the useful branches of Gardening. We have seen that be 
allowed Hartlib an annuity of one hundred pounds, 

Charles the 11. (1060-^1685) was a great patron of our Art 
in generaL R^ular glazed edifices for the preservation of 
tender plants, appear to have been first erected in this reign. 
Evelyn mentions Loader's Orangery in 1662, and those of the 
Duke of Lauderdale and Sir Henry CapeU The last mentioned 
also had a Myrtilleum. - The Green-house and Hot-house in 
the Chelsea Garden are mentioned by the same author, as well 
as by Ray in 1685. '' What was very ingenious, says Evelyn, 
was the subterraneous heat conveyed by means of a stove under 
the conservatory, all vaulted with brick, so that Watts the 
Gardener, has the doors and windows open in the hardest frosts, 
excluding only the 8now.**f In tlie hot-house Ray mentions 
that there was a Tea Shrub. 

Dwarf Fruit Trees were brought to great perfection by this 
monarch's Gardener, Rose, at Hampton Court, Carlton and 
Marlborough House Gardens, so much so, that London, in the 
prefiiee to his " Retir'd Gardener,*' in 1667, challenges all 
Europe to equal them. M. Quintinnie could not accept the 
challenge.^ 

* Bndl«y*8 General Treat, on Hntbandry and Gardening, ▼• i. p. 137. 
t Bray'i If emoin of Evetyn, v. I.*p. 60d« X S witier'/fl Icnographia Riutica, 
V* i. p. 53* 
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For tbe encouragement of his Gardeners, and to insure their 
utmost exertions, as not being liable to capricious removaU this 
monarch gare them Patents of their places.* 

The statement of Sir W. Temple would argue for the belief 
that the varieties of Peaches, Grapes, &c. now in cultivation, 
are hardier, of that our climate has much changed since the 
period we are considering, for he sajs that they cannot be 
looked for as good to the northward of Northamptonshire $ 
and even as late as the early part of the last Century, tihose 
Fruits were not considered as capable of being grown in the 
north of England, "I own it is with pleasure, says Mr. Law- 
rence, that I expect to hear of good Grapes at York and Dur- 
ham.**t Evelyn in his translation of Amaudd'Andilly's *< Essay 
on Fruit Trees," perhaps the best practical work of its age, is 
the first to censure the vicious though then prevalent taste, of 
clipping them into regular forms. 

Arthur Capel, Earl of Essex, was a great patron of Garde* 
ning in this reign. He introduced many varieties of Fruit frmni 
France. The Gardens at Cashiobury near Watford, Herts, 
were chiefly founded by him under the care of Moses Cook, 
'^one of the first places, says Switaer, were the ingenious spirit 
of Gardening made the greatest figure.*' j: in this opinion he 
is supported by Daines Barrington and Evelyn* 

Evelyn in his Diary affords much information on the history 
of Horticulture. He says he saw the first Pine Apple presen- 
ted to the King in the Banqueting house in 1661, and tasted of 
it. He speaks most highly of Sir William Temple's Gardens 
at East Sheen. Sir William introduced some of our best 
peaches, cherries, grapes, and apricots from Holland.|| 

. • Cook upon Forest and Fruit Trees, p. «. f Fruit Gardener** 
Kalender. p. 1». J lenographia Ruitica, v. i. p. 62. Ibid, and hit 
own works. 
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In the reign of Jaises the II. (1085 — 1689) Bishop ComptoD 
had enriched the Gardens and Greenhouses of Fulham Palace 
to such an extent, that they were considered as containing a 
greater variety of plants than any other in England. This he 
was enabled to do by the happy coincidences of the increasing 
commerce of the nation, the more frequent intercourse with 
Holland, where vast Botanical collections from her colonies 
had been made, and by a protracted residence of thirty eight 
years at his See. To his taste for Gardening was united a 
knowledge of Botany, a scientific attainment, observes Dr. 
Pultney, not usual among the great of those days. He was a 
great encourager of Mr. London ; was one of the first to en* 
courage the importation and raising of ornamental exoticks, 
was very curious in collecting them, as well as in cultivating 
Kitchen Garden Plants, especially Kidney Beans.* In his 
Stoves and Gardens, be had above 1000 species of Exotic 
Plants, a greater number than had been seen in any private 
English collection. In his Gardens he cultivated a great many 
plants that had been jireviously esteemed too tender to be 
exposed unprotected to our climate. Every, thing was done 
under his own superintendance.f 

> 
The above prelate, was one of the few men, arising generally 
at wide intervals, who seen> perfect characters. Whatever part 
he had to perform, he always acted correctly ; always was firm 
in the performance of his duty uninfluenced by fear, unwarpt by 
interest. Whoever scrutinizes the character of Bishop Henry 
Compton, cannot but come to the conclusion that he was one of 
the best characters that History records. He was born in 1632 
and died in 1713* It was in company of this Prelate that Mr. 
London, as previously mentioned, (p. 124.) attended Princess 
Anne from London to Nottingham, to prevent her being carried 
ofl^ to France by the Papists. 

* Swit^r's PncticAl Kitchen Gardnar. p. 357. f SwitMr'i Icno* 

gTBphia Rustica, v. i. p. 70* 

T 
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Horticulture was now borne vigorous! jf forward in this country ; 
nor was it here alone that it was fostered, and gathered strength. 
We had previously received an impulse in this Art from HoU 
land ; we had surpassed our teacher, and we now strove for the 
pre-eminence with France, who certainly had been also in a great 
measure our Tutor. Louis the XIV. at this time domineered 
over France. His vanity and ambition however conferred this 
benefit upon his country, and thence to such nations as had 
intercourse with it, that in ministering to the gratification of 
those passions, he became a munificent patron of the Arts and 
Sciences. Horticulture participated hi the general encourage- 
ment. His father had commenced on a diminutive plan, the 
Trianon, but Louis the XIY. ordered the creation of the stu- 
pendous and splendid Gardens of Versailles, Marli, and Fon- 
tainbleau. Partakmg of the spirit of the monarch, the nobles 
and wealthy members of the community aimed at distinction 
by the display of Horticultural taste. Among these, the Gar- 
dens of St. Cloud, belonging to the Duke of Orleans, were par- 
ticularly to be distinguished. The best scholars of the country 
united in lauding the prevailing taste, and the praises of 
Horticulture resound in the verses of Rapin and Boilean. 
Quintinie was the prince o# French Horticulturists ; as Le 
Notre was of their Garden Designers. ' 

William the IH. (1680— -1702; we shall see introduced the 
Dutch style of laying out Gardens. He delighted in blanched 
Vegetables, and it was by his instrumentality that forcing Aspa- 
ragus was introduced here, being previously unknown.* Mary 
his Queen delighted in the practice of Gardening more than^he 
did. She superintended in person all improvements made dar- 
ing her life. She was particularly fond of Exoticks, and allowed 
Dr. Plukenet two hundred pounds annually for assisting her in 
collecting and cultivating them. Her fondness for Gardening 
is mentioned by Dr. Tillotson in her funeral sermon.f 

• Switxtr'i Practietl Kitchen Gardener, p. 17S. t Icnosraphia Rw- 

tice, v« i. p. 77. 
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During the reign of Anne, (1702 — 1714.) the progress of 
Horticulture was of uninterrupted success^ and is memorable 
in our Hortulan Annals, as being the Era in which a genuine 
taste for design in Uardening arose. 

It Cannot fail of being remarked, by tliose who are acquaint- 
ed with the Horticultural writers of the period, we hAve been 
passing over, that the knowledge they betray of the A^ of cul- 
tivating Plants, is nothing near commensurate to the pains 
which were taken to collect them. It is only to be a«coanted 
for by the plea, that the Gardeners of the age could not at once 
become acquainted with the habits of the new plants crowding 
upon them, and it was the results of their experience, which were 
to act as beacons to those who succeeded. There is no doubt 
however that they were grossly ignorant, and that this very g^eat 
obstacle to the improvement of their Art, was not removed till 
the IBth Century was somewhat advanced. ** The want of 
some moderate degree of learning, says their conOunporary 
Horticulturist, Switzer, and the unwillingness that naturally is in 
many Gardeners to look back on authors and books, that relate 
to their profession, cannot be enough lamented. Books and 
Herbals that have given an account of the names, properties 
and virtues of plants, would improve their minds, and implant 
a much greater love and affection to their employs, than gene- 
rally is found among them. In short it would not only improve 
their minds, but their dispositions, 1 had almost said manners too, 
and reduce them into such an oeconomy, as wouldmake them fit 
company for men of sense and learning. On the contrary, how 
often do we see them, in good places too, that never open a book ; 
nor can they either read, spell, or pronounce rightly the very 
plants and herbs, they every moment have in view; and then no 
wonder if many useful kmds of plants are totally neglected and 
forgotten by them. The SpiRCEA frutbx is by some called the 
FiBRT FROSTIVB, and the Chgbrophyllum — Cartfoyle."* 
This ignorance passed away as the succeedingCentury advanced. 

* Prefftce to Practical Kitchan Qardener, p. xri. 
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* 

We may now proceed to consider the ityle in which the 
pleasure Gardens and Grounds of the period we are tracing 
were disposed. It only differed from the formal taste of pre- 
ceding periods, in being on a more extensive and expensive 
scale. The deformities were only enlarged and rendered more 
splendid. The beau ideal of such structures in that age, is to 
be found in the writings of Lord Bacon, and Sir W. Temple. 
Those Gardens which are indeed prince-like, says the former,* 
should not be less than thirty Acres. This space to be divided 
into three parts. The first part, consisting of four Acres, 
should be a lawn without any plot or parterre. It was a custom 
which he has the good taste to ridicule, to have many little 
knots, or beds of different coloured earth near the house. 
Then was to come the main body of the. Garden, a square, di- 
vided into regular figures : A main walk extending the whole 
length, garnished with rows of orbicular-beaded LAurels, and 
terminated by a Summer House. The parterres on each side 
to be exactly like each other, in the forms of ovals, quincunxes, 
triangles. Sec. Trees or Shrubs were to be planted in similar 
forms, and similar corresponding monotony ; 



-each alley has its brother. 



And one half of the Garden justs reflects the other. 

These were to be accompanied by arched walks hung with 
Bird Cages, and little mirrors <' for the. sun to play upon;*' 
evergreens cut into Pyramids and Columns ; fountains ; pigmy 
streams; and myth6logical Statues. Such were commonly 
adopted, and such even this sagacious Philosopher admired ; 
he reprobates however something scarsely of worse taste, 
namely Canals, Aviaries, and Evergreens cut into the forms of 
Animals, yet these were pretty generally adopted likewise. He 
recommends the Garden to conclude with a Heath or Desert, 
« which in some degree resembles the natural style now pursued, ' 

* Lord Bacon Euay'f on Gardtni. 
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but this was not adopted in his time. Such is a general ouU 
lin» of the ornamental stjle of Gardening of that age, and we 
shall proceed to exemplify it by descriptions and illustrations 
of one or more of the chief Gardens formed in each reign. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, arose Hatfield House, in Hertford- 
shire, the seat of the Lord Treasurer Burleigh. Hentzner de- 
scribes the gardens, « as surronnded by a piece of water, with 
boats rowing- through alleys of well-cut trees, and labyrinths 
made with great labour. There are jets d*eau, and a summer 
House, with many pleasant and fair fish ponds, and abundant 
statues," which he enumerates. Knottes and Mazes, and 
divers herbes, "cunningly handled for the beautifying of Gar- 
dens," are given in Mountains *' Gardener*s Labyrinth," part 
the first (167 1.) There were two Parks at Hatfield House, one 
respectively for Red, and for Fallow Deer. Also a Vineyard 
which was in existence when Charles the I. was detained pri- 
soner there. Cashiobury, Knowle Park, and Holland House, 
were also laid out in this reign. 

James the L cither formed, or planted ^nd greatly iroprov<Hi 
the Gardens of the palaces at Theobald's aud Greenwich. The 
former are thus described by Mandelso, who visited this 
country in 1640.* ** The Garden is a large square^ having all 
its walls covered with trellis work, and a beautiful jet d'eau in 
the centre. The parterre hath many pleasant walks, part of 
which are planted on the sides with espaliers, and others arched 
over* Some of the trees are Limes and Elms, and at the end is 
a small mount, named the mount of Venus, placed in the middle 
of a labyrinth. It is one of the most beautiful spots in the 
world.* From Bacon's own writing we may imagine what his 
Garden was, which Sir Henry Wotton says '* was one of the 
best he had ever seen at home or abroad." 

* YoytLgta da Mandelso, i. 598. 
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During the reign of Charles the I. and the Protectorship. 
I am not aware any particular Gardens mere laid out, but it is 
certain there was no alteration of taste. The domestic wars of 
the period at all events would check its improvement. Come- 
nius in his " JanuaTriliiiguis" published at Oxford during that 
period, describes a pleasure Garden es containing a green 
grass platt set about with choice and rare flowers and plants ; 
pleasant walks and bowers bounded by pleached, i. e. topiary, 
work ; trickling fountains and jets d'eau. 

During the residence of Charles the II. at the court of France, 
he became enamoured of the French style of ornamental Gar- 
dening, introduced at that period by Le Notre. I know of n(» 
prominent features of this style different from that of previous 
years, or that are not to be found for the most part in the Gar- 
dens of declining Rome, except unlimited expense. The alleys 
were increased in length-^the jets d'eau made of greater power 
— the most expensive and grateful plants profusely employed— 
the parterre enlarged — ^the statues made of costly materials, 
by the best Sculptors. But still alleys, jets d*eau, mazes, par- 
terres, and statues, dipt trees, and mathematical formed bor- 
ders are there as in previous ages. Versailles was formed by 
Le Notre at an expense of 200,000,000 francs. The water 
works, which are not played off more than eight or ten times a 
year, cost, it has been calculated, about £^Q0 per hour.^ 

Charles the II. sent for M. M. Perrault and Le Notre. The 
latter came and superintended the planting of Greenwich and 
St. James's Parks ; but the other declined the monarch's invi- 
tation. Charles had formed a grand design for the grounds at 
Hampton Court, of which the Semicurcle was the commence- 
ment, but it was not completed. The Canal in St. James's 
Park was dug by the orders of the same Monarch. The cen- 
tral walk of the same Park he had paved with Cockle shells, and 

• Ncil'i Horlicullural Tour, p m. 
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instituted the office of 'Cockle Strewer« Waller the poot terms 
it " the polished Mall." Moneony in 1663, describes Spring 
Gardens or Vauxhall as being ** much resorted mto ; having 
walks both of Grass and Sand ; dividing the ground into 
squaresof twenty or thirty yards, which were enclosed with 
hedges of Gooseberries, whilst within were Raspberries, Roses, 
Beans, and Asparagus." 



}*• ^■'. 



Chatsworth in Derbyshire, belonging to the Duke of Deyon- 
shire, and the most magnificent residence in England, was laid 
out in this reign. It is believed from a design by J^e Notr(^. 
Banquetting rooms, and similar expensive Garden bfiildings, 
are conjectured by Dailies Harrington to have been first erec- 
ted in this country during the reign of Charles, by Inigo Jpnes, 
at Beckett near Farringdon. At Beaconsficld, the Poet Waller 
about' the same period formed his residence. The grouad 
being very irregular he was at great expense to have it reduced 
to regular slopes and levels. He seems to have had a da^vn- 
ing taste for landscape Gardening, since in the remoter parts 
of the g^unds, which were not extensive, he did not intruduce 
any appearance of Art. 

Of Cashiobury, before mentioned, Evel3rn remarks, ** No 
man has been more industrious than its noble owner, (Earl of 
Essex,) in planting about his seat, adorned with walks, ponds, 
and other rural elegancies. The gardens are very rare. 
There is an excellent collection of the choicest fruit. My 
lord is not illiterate beyond the rate of most noblemen of his 
age^ Of Hampton Court the same authur remarks. ** It was 
formerly a fiat, naked piece of ground, but now planted with 
sweet rows of Lime Trees, and the Canal now near perfected ; 
as also the Hare-Park. In the garden is a rich and noble 
fountain, with Syrens, and other statues cast in copper by 
FancUr, but there is no plenty of water. The cradle walk 

* Balthauir MoDcony*s Travels. 
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honibcom in the garden is» for the perplexed twining of the 
trees, very observable. There is a parterre which thej call 
Paradise, ia which is a pretty banquetting room, set over a 
cellar." Of Ham House in Middlesex^ the seat of the Duke 
of Lauderdale, he observes, ^ the parterres, flower gardens, 
orangeries, groves, avenues, courts, statues, perspectives, 
fountains, aviaries, and all this on the bank of the sweetest 
river in the world, must needs be admirable.'* He also des- 
cribes many other seats all laid out in the same style.* 

Thus the style of Gardening continued to tl^e reign of Wil- 
liam and Mary (1689 — 1702) when this mathematical order of 
laying out grounds was in its zenith. It was now rendered 
still more opposed to pature by the heavy additions of crowded 
hedges of Box, Yew, &c. which however by rendering the 
style still more ridiculous perhaps hastened the introduction of 
the more natural taste which burst forth a few years after. 
William, Daines Barrington informs us, brought a taste for 
dipt Yews, and splended gates and rails of Iron into fashion. 
Such were common in Holland and France. These latter fen- 
ces were a great improvement, supplanting the stone Walls, 
previously used as boundaries, and thus allowing a more unin- 
terrupted view, received the name of Clair^vayieM They were 
very much employed about Hampton Court, and the next in 
extent were formed by Switzer at Leeswold in Flintshire, laid 
out by that Gardener in Bridgeman's first style, a mixture of 
the natural and formal. William and his royal Consort made 
Hampton Court, their cheif residences It was under thei^ 
direction that the Great Garden, the Privy Garden, the 
Wilderness, and the Kitchen Garden were rapidly constructed. 
An Alcove, and arched trellis were formed at the end of one of 
the Alleys, and four urns placed before the principal parts of 
the house, which are supposed by Daines Barrington to be the . 

* Bray's Memoirs of Evelyn, t. i. p. 432, &c, ^ Gibson's notes on Gsr* * 

dens in the Arch(Bologia, v. xii. 
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first 50 cmplojed in England. For sometime after the deatU 
of the Queen^ William neglected this palace, but be at length 
returned to it, and amongst other improvements added to the 
grounds the Great Terrace next to the Thames, ** the noblest 
work, says Switzer, of that kind in Europe.'** Kensington 
Gardens were commenced by this monarch. They were small 
but neatly kept. The approach was under a double row of 
Elms, from the town of Kensington, through an enclosed field, 
rendered still more unsightly by a gravel Pit, To remove this 
disfigurement London and Wise were afterwards employed, to 
effect which they introduced a mimic fortification, the bastions 
connterscaips, &c« of which were of clipped Yew and variegated 
Holly, which was long an object of wonder and admiration^ under 
the name of the " siege of Troy." Such vegetable sculptures, 
and embroidered parterres, were now in the highest vogue. 
Sir William Temple's, beau ideal of a Garden, given in his ** Es- 
say on the Gardens of Epicurus," is that of a flat, or gently 
sloping plot of an oblong shape, stretching away from the front 
of the house, the descent from which to it was from a terrace 
rnnnmg the whole length of the house, by means of a flight of 
steps. Such a Garden he says, existed at Moor Park, iu Hert- 
fordshire, formed by the celebrajted Lucy, Countess of Bedford, 
one of the chief wits of her time. It was on the slope of a Hill, 
with two Terraces, rising one over the other, and united by a 
magnificent flight of steps. A parterre, wilderness, highly or-. 
uamenM Fountains, Statues, Alcoves, and Cloisters, were its 
prominent parts and ornaments. 

Queen Anne, was a patroness of Gardening, and manifested 
at least an* acquiescence to a better taste. She allowed the Box 
to be removed from the Gardens at Kensington, had them re- 
modelled, and added another, says Switzer, ^' behind the Green- 
house, which is esteemed amongst the most valuable pieces of 
work, that has been done any where." Several other improve- 

^ Icnographia Rastica, ▼• i. p. 76. 
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Aientf in theie Gardent, were made at Mr. Wite*t recommen- 
dation* The old Gardens were finished. The gravel pits 
turned into a shrubbery, through which were winding walks, so 
much admired by Addison, that he compares Mr. Wise, to an 
Epic Poet, and this improvement to an episode in the general 
effect of the Garden. During this reign the parterre before the 
Great Terrace at Windsor, was covered with turf. The Box 
Work at Hampton Court was removed, and the Gardens fresh 
laid out. London and Wise, were the Garden designers of this 
age. Wise was occupied three years in completing the grounds 
of Blenheim. Exton Hall, Edger, Wanstead, and in short most 
of the seats, in the old style, were laid out by these designers. 
Switzer enumerates many of them, concluding with Castle 
Howard, the seat of Earl Carlisle, ^' *Tis there, he exclaims, that 
Nature is truly imitated, if not excelled, and from which the 
ingenious may draw the best of their schemes, in natural and rural 
Gardening. 'Tis there she is taught even to excel herself in the 
Natura linear, and much more natural and promiscuous dispo- 
sition of all her beauties.''* In making nature more natural 
our author could go no higher! The alteration and improve* 
ment of design in Gardening, was now apparently a national 
object, and the shades of Charles, William and Mary, might 
have viewed with regret, if permitted, the devastations which 
were spreading among all the formalities, and tonslle labours of 
their days. The rise and progress of Landscape Gardening, 
however, belongs to the next Chapter. 

* IcBOf raphia Rnttica, v« i. pp. 83. et infra. 
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PROGRESS OF GARDENING 

In England during the ISth Century, 



That improTement which so gradually dawned upon Garden. 
tng during the period of which we haw just concluded, the 
consideration^ burst forth in full splendour during the 1 8th. 
Century. Never did circumstances more successfully combine 
for the improvement of any art, than they did for the promotion 
of Horticulture in all its branches during the hundred vears I 
am now entering upon. 

To be an efficient cultivator of Plants, a knowledge of Botany 
we have already observed is requisite. Whilst that Science 
remained the chaos of uuarranged facts, and ill-classified 
individuals, which it was until the master mind of Linnseus re- 
duced its confusion and discord to harmony in 1787, it requir- 
ed for its acquisition the devotion of a life. Such acquisition 
the new system of classification rendered comparatively easy 
in a few montlis. That Gardeners availed themselves of the 
advantage needs no further instance than Phillip Miller, in 
whom the perfect Botanist and Horticulturist were combined, 
and who was a correspondent of the chief men of Science then 
Kving. 
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For the working with full effect of the spirit of the immortal 
Swede, our own Ray had prepared the arena. Indefagitablc, 
enthusiastick in his pursuits, of clear and comprehensive mind, 
he gave an impetus to Botany and its correllatiye Arts, more 
effectual to their advancement than they had recieved during 
ages of years preceeding. For fifty years he most successfully 
laboured to clear the path of the Science and to increase her 
stores. Nor does he enjoy his fiune only among his country- 
men, it is afforded to him by all Europe. Haller says, he was 
the improver and elevator of Botany into a Science, and dates 
from his life a new era in its History. In little more than 
twenty years, Ray recorded an increase in the English Flora of 
660 Species* His ^'Catalogus PUintarum Anglioe** in 1670 
contains 1060 Species : His Synopsis in 1696 describes more 
than 1600 Species. A Phalanx of Botanists were then con- 
temporaries which previous ages never equalled, nor succeeding 
ones surpassed. Ray, Toumefort, Plumier, Plukenct, Com- 
melin, Rivinus, Bobart, Petivir, Sherard, Boccone, Linnxus, 
may be said to have lived in the same age* 

f 

I will not pass unnoticed, as being of this period, Abra- 
ham Cowley, the well known Poet, Physician, and Au- 
thor of ''The four Books of Plants. ''Considering, says his 
Biographer and Critic, Botany as necessary to a Physician, 
he retired into Kjent to gather plants, and as the predomi- 
nance of a favourite study effects all Subordinate operations 
of the intellect. Botany in thetmind of Cowley turned into 
Poetry."* Although he deserves little praise as a Bota- 
nist, or as a Gardener, he merits notice aa assisting in their 
advancement by winning to them and encouraging the attention 
of the literary. Of the influenee which Botanists possess over 
the forwarding the mterests of Horticulture, I shall quote but 
one more instance. Sir Arthur Rawdon was so gratified with 
the magnificent collection of West Indian Plants possessed by 

* Johmoii*! live*! of the PootL^-CowIey, 
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Sir HaDB Sloane, that he dispatched a skilful gardener, James 
Harlow^ to Jamacia: vrho brought theaoe a Veirsel nearly 
freighted with vegetating and driedPlants, the first of which 
Sir Arthar Rawdon cultivated in his own garden at Moira in 
Ireland^ or distributed amongst his friends, and some of the 
continental Gardens. His taste for Exotick plants was pro- 
bably much encouraged by his intimacy with Dr. William 
Sherafd, who being one of the most munificent patrons and 
cultivators of Exotick Botany during tliat '* golden age*' of the 
Science^ appeared, as Hasselqiiistobservedy ''the regent of the 
Botanic Garden" at his house at Sedekio near Smyrna, where 
he was British Consul, for here he cultivated a very rich gar- . 
den, and collected the most extensive Herbarium that was ever 
formed by the exertions of an individual. It contained 12,000 
species. His younger brother. Dr. James Sberard^ cultivated 
at Eltham in Kent one of the richest Gardens England ever 
possessed,* 

But it was not only in the collecting and axtanging of Plants 
that Botany was adding fresh stores and zest to Gardening. 
Previous to this period little was known of the structure of 
Plants and the uses of their several parts.. Grew, Malpighi, 
Linnsus, Hales, Bonnet, Du Hamel, Hedwig, Spallanzani, 
&c. cleared away in a great measure the ignorance which en- 
veloped Vegetable Physiology^ Previous to their days the 
male bearing plants of Dicecious Plants, as Spinach, and 
the male flowers of Cucumbers, 4&c. were recommended to be 
removed as useless ; they taught the importance of checking 
the return of the sap ; the mode of raising varieties ; in short 
all the phenomena of vegetable life which throw so much light 
upon the practise of the Gardener, were first noted and ex- 
plained by the labours of these Philosophers. Another class 
of Philosophers who contributed a gigantic aid to the advance . 
of Horticulture, where those Chemists who especially devoted 

• PultneyS sketches of Botany, v. ii, p. 150. 
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IhemselTts to the Vegetable World* Such men were Ingen- 
bottz, Yaa HefanoDt, Priestley, Sennebiery Schraeder. Sauisure, 
&c. To them we are indebted for the most luminous researches 
into the food of plantSg the influence of air, of heat, of light 
and of soiils. Previous to their researches the immense impor- 
tance of the leaves of Plants was unknown. Cultivators were 
unaware that by removing one of them they wereproportionably 
removing the means of breathing and of nourishment from the 
parent plant; and mankind in general were ignorant that it is 
by the Gas which Plants throw off, that the animal Creation i& 
alone enabled to breathe* 

The scientific institutions of previous years, which had merely 
existed, now were in a state of vigorous exertion. The Botanic 
Garden of Chelsea, was especially distingubhed under its Cura- 
tor Philip Miller. This Garden, as previously stated, was founded 
in 1673, though the inscription over the gateway is dated 1680j, 
until which year it was not effectually arranged. It was 
strengthened and rendered permanent by Sir Hans Sloane, in 
1721. He having purchased the manor, gave the scite, which 
is a freehold of four Acres, to the Company on the conditions 
that they should pay £5 per annum for it, and that the de- 
monstrator of the Company, in their name, should deliver an* 
Dually fifty pew species of Plants to the Royal Society, until 
the number amounted to 2,000. This presentation of Plants 
commenced in 1722, and continued until 1773i at which time 
they had presented, 2660 species. 

If old Botanical institutions improved, so also new ones 
were formed. The Kew Gardens, were commenced in 1700, 
by the Princess dowager of Wales, mdUier of George the III. 
Theexotick department was established chiefly through the 
influence of the Marquis of Bute, a great patron of Gardening. 
It was placed under the care of Mr. W. Aiton, audit has since 
become one of the most celebrated Botanical Institutions in 
the world. 
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The Cambridgo Botanical Garden was also founded in 1769, 
by Dr. Walker, Yice-master of Trinity College. He gave the 
scite comprising nearly fire Acres, in trust to the Chancellor, 
Masters, and scholars of the University, for the purpose of 
establishing the Garden. Thomas Martyn, the titular Pro- 
fessor of Botany, was appointed reader on Plants, and Charles, 
son of the celebrated Philip Miller (who had aided Dr. Walker 
tn selecting the ground,) was made first Curator.* 

Previous to this period, the number of Exoticks cultivated in 
this country probably did not exceed 1,000 species ; during this 
Century above 5,000 new ones were Introduted. Some tole- 
rably correct idea may be formed of the improvement arising 
to Horticulture, from this spirit of research after plants, by a 
knowledge that [in the first edition of Miller's Dictionary, in 
1724, but 12 evergreens are mentioned. The Christmas flower, 
and Aconite were rare, and only to be purchased at Mr. Fair- 
child's nursery at Hoxton. Only seven species of Geranium 
were then known. In the preface to the eighth edition of the 
Dictionary, in 17W, the number of plants cultivated in this 
country, are stated to be more than double those which were 
known in 1731. The publication of the seventh edition of that 
work in 1759^ was of the greatest benefit to Horticulture. In it 
was adopted the classical system of Linnceus. It gave a final 
blow to the invidious line of distinction which had existed be« 
tween the Gardener and the Botanist, and completed the erec- 
tion of the Art of the former into a Science, which it had been 
long customary to esteem as little more than a superior pur- 
suit for a rustic. From being merely practised by servants, it 
became more extensively the study and the delight of many of 
the most scientific andnoble individuals of this country. Mil- 
ler improved the cultivation of the Vine and the Fig, and was 
otherwise distinguished for his improvement of the practice as he 
had been of the Science of Gardening. Having thus decisively 

* Loadoa's Eneyclopcsdia of Gardtninf , pp. 86. ft 1071. edit. 5. 
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gained the atteBtion of men of scienoe, the rapid progreis of 
Horticulture from this era is no longer astonbhiog. The Bo- 
tanist applied his researches to the increase of the inhabi- 
tants of the Garden ; and the better explanation of their habits. 
The Vegetable Physiologist adapted his discoveries to prac- 
tical purposes by pointing out the organs and functions which 
are of primary importance ; and the Chemist by his analjsii 
discovered their constituents, and was consequently enabled 
to point out improvements which Practice could only have 
stumbled on by chance and perhaps during a lapse of ages. . 

The general introduction of forcing houses likewise gave to 
our Science a new feature. Green-houses we have seen were 
in use in the 17tb Century, but no regular Btructnres roofed 
with Glass, and artificially heated, existed antil the early part 
of the one succeeding. Thongh a pine apple had been present- 
ed by bis Gardener to Charles the 11. (p. 112.) it t» certain that 
they only were successfully cultivated here about 1723, bj Mr. 
Henry Talende, Gardener to Sir Matthew Decker at Richmond ; 
Mr. Loudon gives the date as 1719. Mr, Bradley says that Mr. 
Talende having at length succeeded in ripening them, and 
rendered their culture "easy and intelligible,'' he hopes Ana- 
nas may flourish for the ftiture in many of our English Gardens.''^ 
That forcing was rare, and but of late introduction is further 
proved by Mr. Lawrence, who in 1718 observes that he had 
heard that the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir Castle in Lincoln* 
sliire, hastened his Grapes by having fires burning from Lady* 
day to Michaelmas behind his sloped Walls, a report to which 
he evidently does not give implicit credence, but which " it is 
easy to concieve,"t That such however, was the fact, is con- 
firmed by Switzer, who further adds in 1724, that they were 
covered with Glass. The walls were erected, he say s, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Facio whom we have before mentioned, (p. 122.) 

• Bradley's general Treatise on Husbandry and Gardeninf . 
^ LawreQoe8Fruit,Gardener*8Kalender«p. 22, 
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Th« Walls failing in their anticipated effect were covered 
with Glass, and thus led to the first erection of a regular 
forcing structure of which we have an Account.* Lady 
' Wortlcy Montague in 1716, jnentions having partaken of -Pino 
Apples at the Table of the Elector of Hanover ; l&id speaks of 
them as being a thing she had never seen before, which, as her 
Ladyship moved in the highest English Circles, she must, had 
they been introduced to Table here. 

Mr. Fowler, Gardener to Sir N. Gould, at Stoke Newington, 
was the first to raise Cucumbers in Autumn, for fruiting about 
Christmas. He presented the King, George the I. with a 
brace of full grown-ones on New Year's Day I721.t 

Even as late as the commencement of the century we are 
tracing, every garden vegetable in a greater^or less degree, was 
obtained from Holland. The snpplyers of the Royal Family sent 
thither for Fruits and Pot Herbs ; and the seedsmen obtained 
from thence all their seeds. But in 1727, Switzcr boasts of the 
improvements made in his Art. Cucumbers that twenty five 
years before were never seen at table until the close of May, 
were then ali^ays ready in the first days of March, or earlier if 
tried for. Melons were improved both in quality and earliness, 
** The first owing to the correspondence that our nobility and 
gentry have abroad, now equalling if not excelling the French 
and Dutch in their curious collections of seed, but the second 
is owing to the industry and skill of our Kitchen Gardeners.** 
Melons were now cut at the end uf April, which before were 
rare in the middle of June. The season of the Cauliflower be- 
ing in perfection was prolonged from three or four, to six or 
seven months. Kidney Beans were now forced. The season 
of Pease and Beans was extended to ft period from April until 

* Stfltzer^s Pnettcal Fruit Garden, p. SIS. f Bradley's Gimanl 
TrtatiM on Hatbandry and Gardening, v. 2. p. OK 
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Dteember, which prevloMlj oalj tettod iwo or thre* 
uioaths, 4kc* 

The earlj part of this Century witnessed the hbonn of 
Professor Bradley, who was one of the first t* treat of Gar- 
dening and agricultore as Sciences. Although deficient in 
discoveries, his works are not destitute of information deriTed 
firom contemporary Gardeners and other writers. He wrote 
luminously on the buds of trees ; on bulbs ; and especially on 
the mode of obtaining variegated plants and double flowers. 
He dust be looked upon as a benefactor of Horticulture, for he 
at least made himself acquainted with the discoveries of others, 
and recording them in his widely circulated works, he diffused 
such increased Knowledge, and he diffused over the whole such 
philosophical views as the Science of the age afforded, and 
that such views were needed requires but one proof, namely, 
that the celebrated Evelyn directs that attention should be paid 
to the Moon in some of the operations of Gardening. Speak- 
ing of Grafting he says ** The mno Moam, and old Wood is 
best* • 

The patrons of Horticulture were now numerous and monifi. 
cent. The Duke of Chandos ; Compton, Speaker of the House 
of Commons ; Compton, Bishop of London ; Dubois of 
Mitcham ; Dr. Uvedale of Enfield ; Dr. Lloyd of Sheen; Dr. 
James Sherard, already mentioned; Collison at Mill Hill; 
the Duke of Argyle; Sir John Hill, then only Dr. Hill; Drs. 
Pitcairn and Fothergill ; Duke of Marlborough ; Mr. Salis- 
bury ; Duke of Northumberland ; le Comte de Vande» &c. had 
all fine Gardens and collections of Exoticks. 

Some of our most celebrated Nurserymen flourished during 
this Century. Fairchild ; Gordon ; Lee ; and Gray introduced 
many planU during its first half* Hibbert of Chalfont and 

• Fntbm to Switsw't PlrMtieal Fruit Oardsav. 
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Thoroton of Clapfaam deierres particolar mention for their en- 
couragement of Exotick Botany. The Garden and Hot Houiee 
of the latter were among the best stocked about London. 

A great stimulus to the culture of ornamental plants was gi?ea 
bjr the publication of the Botanical Magazine^ which commen- 
ced in 1787; the works of Lee» Lodiges, &c. and this taste 
was further revived by the publication of Maddocks's Florist's 
Directory in 1792.* The various works which appeared, and 
the influence which they had in promoting the interests of our 
Art may be judged from the biographical and critical sketches 
which follow. 

JOHN LAWRENCE or LAURENCE was adssitted B. A. 
of Clare Hall. Cambridge, in 1688. He was presoited to the 
Rectory of Yelvertoft, in Northamptonshire, in 1703, previous 
to which he had become M. A. To the cultivation of the Gar- 
den of the Rectory House^he assiduously applied, and though 
its soil was shallow, and on the worst description of subsoil, 
Tiz. a white elay, in three years he grew in it some of the 
ehoiceat fruit. In 1721, he moved to the Rectory of Biriiop*s 
WearmoQth, in the County of Durham. In 1723, he was a 
prebendary of Salisbury. He died at his rectory, in 1732. 
He was a naturalist and very fond of Horticulture^ especially 
that part of it which includes the culture of fruits, priding him* 
■elf npon the richness of his deserts. Working in his GardeSt 
he tells us was ** the best and almost only physick" he took. 
He is represented as hospitable and generous, but we cannot 
caterUus a very high opinion of his hoaour,*if Lintot the Book- 
seller adhered to the truth in complaining that in his *^ New 
System of Gardening,'* in different words he had republished 
what he had previously sold to him (Lintot) in the form of 
** The Clergyman's and Oendeman's Recreation.*' He wrote, 

* London*! EacyelopokUs of Gnrdsaiiif » M. sdit. S. 
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1. The C1ergyinan*8 Recreation shewing the pleasure and profit 

of the art of Gardening, London, 8vo. 1714| 1716, 1717. 
The sixth edition appeared in 1720. 

2. The Lady*s Recreation in the Art of Gardeaing, London, 

1717, 1718, 8vo. This work I find, has a mere assnmp- 
tion of Mr* Lawrence's name, for he states in one of his 
succeeding publications that he never saw it until after it 
was printed. 

S. The Gentl«man's Recieation ; or the second part of the art 
of Gardening improved, containing several new experi- 
ments and various observations relating to fruit trees, 
particularly a new method of building Walls with horizon- 
tal shelters. With an appendix to fix a meridian line by 
the brother of the Author, Edward Laurence. London, 
8vo. 1714 ; 1716. The third edition is dated 1723. 

4. The Fruit Garden Kalendar ; or a summary of the Art of 
managing |he Fruit Garden, teaching in order of time what 
is to be done therein every month in the year, containing 
several new and plain directions more particularly relating 
to the Vine* With an appendix of the usefulness of the 
Baroi^eter. London. 8vo. 1718. 

6« A new system of Agriculture, being a complete body of 
Husbandry and Gardening. In five books, 1726, folio. 

<l. Paradise regained, or the art of Gardening, a Poem, Lon« 
don. 1728. 8vo. 

** The Clergyman's Recreation*^ is concise, but perhaps there 
is no work that has less of error in its. directions. In his di- 
rections for pruning, training ; and the preparation of an infusion 
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of Wall-Nats leaves to destroy worms, &c« he has recorded his 
practical knowledge of various directions which have been in 
late years recommended as improvements. It is chiefly con- 
fined to the cultivation of Wall Fmit« He mentions nothing 
about Apples ; and is much too pragmatical upon the diseases 
to which Trees are subject. 

*' The Gentleman's Recreation*' as he states in his introduc- 
tion, is " an Appendix to the former" or Clergyman's Recre- 
ation. It is a miscellaneous collection of notes for the most 
part relating to the cause of barrenness in Fruit Trees ; and the 
superiority or fresh earth to some plants rather than dungs. — 
The most original observations are upon the benefits of hori- 
zontal shelter in preventing the blasting of Wall Fruit. The 
observation upon permanent nails to which to tie the branches 
of WaU Trees are equally worthy of the claim of novelty. 

** The Fruit Gardener's Kalender" is composed of many ex- 
oelleut observations and directions. He mentions as a common 
practice ringing the branches of fruit trees to make them bear, 
which he calls ** circumcising" them. 

Upon a review of the whole, Mr. Lawrence must be ranked 
among the great benefttctors of Horticulture, and as one of the 
most excellent of writers upon the Art, inasmuch as that the 
contents of his works are evidently the results of his own ob- 
servations, made during the experience of many years prac- 
tice of this his favourite recreation, 

1716. In this year commenced the publication of '* Vitrurius 
Britannicus, or British Architect, containing plana. 
Sec. of buildings aud Gardens, public and private, in- 
Great Britain; 200 Copper plates. London, large 
folio. 5 vols. A volume appeared respectircly in 
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1715, 17, U* 67, aiid 71. It wat Uie united pro. 
doctioD of C. J, WOLFE, and JAMES GANDON. 

The Landed M^a*^ assistant. By O. Clarke, Itmo. 

Arl*s Improvements: or .experiments in Buildings 
Agriculture, Gardening, &c. London. &ro. By T. 
SNOW, author of Ajj^iroie^py* 

STEPHEN SWIT;ZER, was a general Gardener and Seeds. 
BMitt o£tb^ reigns of Anne and George the I, He was a native 
of Hampshire. He ac4|utred his knowledge of the Art under 
the great masters of the day, London and Wise, having been^ 
ms he states in the Title page of his '*Icnographia Rnstica," 
for several years their servant. He completed bis apprenticeship 
at the close of the 17tb. Century. In 1706, he was employed 
vnder London in laying out the grounds of Blenheim. When 
Mr. Lowder was superintendant of the Royal Gardens at St. 
James's, Switzer was employed in them in the capacity of KiU 
cfaen Gardener. In L724, he was Gardener to the Earl of Orrery, 
as appears from the Dedication of his Practical Fruit Crardener* 
The same Dedication is retained in the edition of 1731. He 
appears at one time to have been in the same capacity servant 
to Lord Brooke> to Lord Bathnrst and also to Lord W. Rnssai, 
who suffered in 1683. Gardeners in his time were accustom- 
ed to ply about Westminster Hall and the Royal Exchange 
offering Trees, Seeds, &c. for sale. In tfie first named place 
having commenced business as a Nurseryman and Seedsman, 
he kept a stand for the sale of his productions, bearing the 
sign of the Flower Pot, and close by the entriuice to the Court 
of Common Pleas. His Garden was at Milbaak. Where he 
resided I have been ynable to determine, he dates his ^'Diser- 
tation on the true Cytisus of the ancients'* in 1731, from New 
Palace Yard, Westminster. Mr. Loudon says he died jn 1746^ 
at which time he must have been eighty years of age. 
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For the foregoing^ rery imperfect iketch of his life I am 
indebted solely to accideBtal notices contained in his own 
works. It is an instance of the partiality of fame, that of this 
Horticulturbt no contemporary authors make mention^ whilst 
of Bradley and others, infinitely his inferiors in every point 
we have full particulars. This neglect, and even persecntion 
attended him through life. It appears from his own 
account in 1731, that some ''great man some years deceased, 
charged him with not finishmg bis work, and embeczling seve- 
ral hundred pounds, the falsity of which is visible and speaks 
for itself.*' His brother seedsmen also opposed htm with 
considerable acrimony because he was not bred to that trade, 
but as a Gardener. Neglect has pursued him beyond the 
grave, for his works are seldom mentioned or quoted as author* 
ities of the age he lived in. To me he appears to be the best 
author of his time, and if I was called upon -to point out the 
Classic Authors of Gardening, Switzer should be one of tlie 
first on whom I would lay my finger. His works evidence him 
at once to have been a sound practical Horticulturist, a man 
well versed in the Botanical Science of the day, in its most en- 
larged sense ; of considerable classical and literary attainments, 
and above all a religious character ; they completely warrant 
us in receiving as correct the modest notice he takes of himself 
in the pivfiice to the first volume of his ** IcnographiaRustica.** 
**1 hope, he says, I shall not be altogether unfit for this work, 
by the happiness I have had in an education none of the mean« 
est for one of my profession, and of having a considerable share 
in all parts of the greatest works of this kingdom, and under 
the greatest masters ; and even that which some may probably 
reckon otherwise, I mean some small revolutions and meaness 
of Fortune, as it has sometimes thrown me upon ^e greatest 
ttarery, so it has at other times amongst the best men and 
books ; by which means, and I hope an allowable industry and 
ambition and an eager desire of being acquainted with all 
parti of this natioB, as well as the useful parts of Gardening, I 
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hare tasted both rough and smooth, as we plainly call it, ftom 
the best business and books, to the meanest labours of tho 
Scythe, Spade, and Wheelbarrow.'* That by misfortunes he 
had been reduced to a humble station in Gardening, he often 
glances aU From the above Prefiice, we also learn, that he 
had travelled on the continent, especially in France, paying par- 
ticular attention to the style of design in Ornamental Garden- 
ing. This preface is throughout well worthy of perusal ; in- 
dependent of an eloquent, though in places far too florid style, 
it breathes an appropriate. feeling of love for his art, a spirit of 
candour in warning Gentlemen of those errors both of expense 
and penury which were alike sure to defeat their object, in the 
ornamental disposition of their Parks, or " Extensive Garden- 
ing'* as he appropriately terms it, ** a kind, he observes,, not 
yet much used with us. It is curious among other warnings 
to find him telling the landed Proprietor, to beware of the 
Scotch Gardeners, who even in his day appear to have been 
objects of jealou^, and caused him to forget his accustomed 
suavity. ''These Northern Lads, which whether they have 
served any time in this Art or not, very few of us know any 
thing of, yet by the help of a little learning, and a great deal of 
impudence, they invade these southern provinces, and the na- 
tural benignity of this warmer climate has such a wonderful in- 
fluence on them, that one of them knows, or at least pretends to 
know, more in one twelvemonth than a laborious, honest south 
countryman does in seven years." *' The three exports of 
Scotand — Gardeners, Black Cattle, and Doctors," is a toast 
now often given. The following is a list and analysis of his 
published works. 

1' Icnographia Rustica, or the nobleman, gentleman, and 
Gardcner*s Recreation, containing directions forthe general 
distribution of a country seat, into rural and extensive 
Gardens, Parks, Paddocks, &c. and a general system 
of Agriculture, illustrated with great variety of copper- 
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plates done by the best hands from the author's drawings, 
London, 1718, 3 vols. 8ro. 

An edition of the first volume of this work appeared in 1715, 
8vo. entitled '* The Nobleman, Gentleman and Gardener's Re^ 
creation, or an Introduction to Gardening, Planting, Agricul- 
turc, and the other business and pleasures of a country life.'* 
Mr. Felton informs roe that this, with the exception of about a 
page and a half of new matter added to the History of Garden- 
ing, is verbatim the same as the first volume of the '* Jcnogra- 
phia." 

The first Chapter is an entertaining though superficial His- 
tory of Gardening. For that part which treats of the Art du- 
ring the age in which Switzer lived, 1 am indebted however for 
. many notices* Of the style in which he details the facts, or 
the eloquence he displays in praising his favourite Art, I need 
not dwelL It is much too pompous in many parts. Like the 
Poets of his age he often bestows a labour upon trifles, which 
even when moulded to bis wish, do not compensate for the ex- 
ertion* One example shall be sufficient. In prolong that 
Gardening was as old as the Creation, be observes. *^ It is 
evident from the latter end of the afore-mentioned Chapter 
(Genesis ii.) where that operation is recorded of taking the rib 
from Adam, wherewith the woman was made ; yet tho* from 
thin Chirurgery miiy plead high, yet the very current of the 
Scriptures determines in favour of Gardening!'* 



In the 3nd Chap, the soil most suited for Gardens, especially 
where trees are to be planted, is very slightly considered, but he 
dwells much upon fresh Earth, compounded of Clay, Ac. for 
light Soils, and of Sand, &c. for tenacious ones, being of more 
nnportance than Dungs, which he considers chiefly as " agood 
ingredient to mix withearth, and other compost,** These com- 
posts, theif turning, and other directions, are much the same as 
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tbosc we find in later authors. Chap. 3. is devoted to the 
consideration of the uso Water is to Plants, and of that which 
is best for them. He is decidedly opposed to those who con- 
sider water the sole food of plants. Rain water he considers 
best for them. The plan of watering Trees, &c. with water 
impregnated, with dungs, lately so ably advocated b^ Mr. 
Knight, Switzer gives directions for performing nfithoot at all 
considering it a new plan. We have observed it in much 
older authors. Pigeon, sheep, and horse dungs, he considers 
best for the purpose. Chap. 4. is consumed in considering the 
influence of the Sun upon the earth, and relates to any thing 
but Gardening. Chap. 5. is upon the influence air has over 
Vegetation. He here se^ms to have again anticipated Mr. 
Knight who in the Horticultural Transactions, has some ex- 
periments to prove that the motion which the winds impart to 
Plants assists their growth. Switzer speaking of the benefits 
of the breezes, enumerates their '* blowing open and extending 
natures offspring." He dwells much upon the dry air of March, 
bein injurious to new Plantations, and strictly enjoins water- 
ing the roots, *' more plantations miscarry on account of this 
neglect than by any cause whatever.*' Chap. 6. is devoted to 
the processes of Vegetation, in the course of this he makes an 
observation, little attended to now, but to which I bear dc- 
cisive testimony, that standards generally bear sooner and bet* 
ter than dwarfs. — Of different plants regaining different soils, 
manures, drc. and hence deducting that water, is not their 
chief nourishment, he argues earnestly, and in a manner rarely 
found in writers of his age, and on such subjects. Chap. 7. 
is occupied by a consideration of Forest Trees, their culture 
&c* Its Section 1. contains the opinions of the ancient and» 
more modern Poets, concerning the beauties of Groves and Um- 
brageous situations ; if Switzer is not so melodious in his sen- 
tences, they serve as vehicles for Rhapsodies, perhaps as full 
of inspiration, nnd certainly as fervent as the warmest admirer 
of Woodland scenes can compel his imagination to soar with ; 
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'*! cannH, he exckims, but think I may, with the universal 
consent of Mankind, suppose that nothing on this side Ileav'n 
is comparable to it" — ^What impelling Passion could say more ? 
—-When less rapturous he is more eloquent ; Jeremy Taylor, 
would not have blotted such a Passage as this — '' Every gen- 
tle breeze of air, a virtuous man will readily esteem the immo* 
diate breathing of his Maker ; and every awful bend of a Tree, 
the premonitions of his approaching end ; every green walk 
will remind him of the very steps he is taking towards happi^' 
ntUB, the whole design of no less Chan Heaven itself.'* 

Aft^ recommending to the Gentlemen of his time the intro- 
duction of more Forest Trees into their grounds rather than 
Evergreens, he proceeds to consider of the propagation of them 
in imitation of Virgil, into those that are produced spontane- 
ously, those which are raised from seed, those from suckers, 
those from cuttings^ and those from grafts, &c. 

It is needless to refute here the opinion to which he accedes, 
that some plants are produced immediately from the comj)o- 
nents of the soil, and not from seed previous received, or as 
Virgil expresses it, " sponte sua veniunt,'' — ^Equivocal gene- 
rations is one of the errors which the monarch of Botanical 
knowledge has completely demonstrated. — In the section on 
raising Forest Trees fW>m seed he is more happy ; I have com- 
pared his course of cultivation with that given in tlic best 
works of the present day, and I have not ascertained any point 
demonstrative of improvement in the time, that Ims 8up r- 
vened since he wrote — he advocates aViioderatclv fertile seed 
bed, for he concludes *' if they will do well in an iiHltfTerent 
Soil, they will do better in good" — his direclions for sowiijg^ 
are ample and correct, his mode of sheltering the beds judi- 
cious ; — ^he recommends with convincing; observation-? that 
Autumn is the best seed time — He particularly dwells also upon 
the importance of stirring the ground among the Trees, a u- 
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commendatioD %vhicli in 1828 the Society o.f Arts gave one of 
Ibeir Medals to Mr. Withers of Holt, for advocating. — Sec. 4th. 
on raising Trees from Suckers, contains little else but an 
anecdote in support of Salmasius^s declaration that the Elm 
can be raised from Chips of its own trunk — Sec« 5. of raising 
Sallows, &c, by slips or Truncheons is equally unimportant — 
Sec. 6. of flayers — contains directions for the common method 
of pegging down shoots that proceed from stubs or stools. — 
Scct« 7. On Cuttings, grafts, &c. is insignificant, and con- 
taining little to the purpose — Sec. 8. is a bare recapitulation — . 
Sec. 9. comprises the treatment necessary in the Nursery to 
which the plants are conveyed from the seed beds. — He here 
insists upon the benefit of removing them with speed from the 
one to the other, carefully shading their roots ; even recom- 
mending a kind of close barrow for moving them in — so im- 
portant he was aware it was to prevent their fibres becomiog 
dry — Yet this practice we have lately seen treated of, as if it 
was a new illumination. — Sec. 10. Treats of pruning and 
dressing the Trees in the Nursery. — In this section he is uni- 
formly judicious— he directs an annual autumn pruning of the 
side shoots to keep the tree streight and handsome, specifying 
that they should be ** close cut off*' a particularity of direction 
which might be attended to with no inconsiderable advantage 
by most timber growers of our times* — If ever Timber Trees are 
pruned at all it is usually by some ruthless Hedger with his 
Billy needless wounds are inflicted which check the growth, 
and stumps of branches are left, which decaying, gradually 
carry infection into the heart of the Tree. — He directs manur- 
ing and stirring the surface with restrictions accurate and me- 
thodical — ^though one of his axioms that Timber trees cannot 
«hoot too fast (p. 236) if durability is to be considered, may be 
successfiilly disputed. — As also the practice of cutting their 
loots round to keep them together conveniently for moviilg, 
which is very erroneous — ^as indeed is the practice of shifting, &c • 
which he pursued^ it is better to sow where the tree is to re-. 
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main, or at most to move but once. In Sect. 11. He comes to 
consider \heir final removal, and in this he i^ more at variance 
with our present practice than in any of his others, inasmuch as 
that for some varieties he recommends a pruning of the Roots 
and all to be planted deep '' at least two feet*'. Although 
he justly argues against the idea of always planting any side of 
the tre^ to the same point of the compass yet still he does not 
seem to be altogether faithless in Pliny's notions regarding the 
Winds which should prevail, and the age of the moon, at 
the time of planting (p. 248.^ He expresses himself more r^ 
gardiess of them afterwards (p. 261,) Sect. 12 — is on the se* . 
veral. sorts of Soil on which Trees tbrive best^for poar,> 
gravelly, dry ground he recommends the Abealaad Witch Blm 
— for dry, sandy, deep soib, the Beech» Hornbeam, &c. — 
Here it may be remarked that the great benefit of raising the 
plants from seed on the spot where they are to continue is for 
such soils most strenuously supported by him; a practice 
which cannot be too generally adopted for however at first 
there may appear a gain by planting three or more years old 
Trees, yet in the course of a few years the seedlings will (generally 
surpass their competitors* For nM>orish, boggy land he re- 
commends Alders, Willows, &c. and a Tree wuich in Lincoln*^ 
shire they call '* Eller'* (p. 263) In springy wetgravels — AUeats, 
Poplars, Alders, and Elm — on stiff, rank, cold Clay-^^by be- 
ing trenched, &c. Oak, Ash, &c. may be grows, without any 
such care, the Abeal, Poplar and all '* the Vimineoas kinds** — 
On moderately fertile soil, as pasture land any tree will fiouri:ih 
— and the Ash but more especially the Abeal will grow in any 
ground (p. 253 — 4) Sect. 13.— contains a compilation from 
£velyn*s Sylva and other works shewing the opinions of their 
authors upon the above subject-^i. e, the soils best suited to 
the various kinds of Trees — Sect. 14. contains a summing up 
from the preceding, or 11 Aphorisms deduced from the p^ce- 
ding dissertations — Chap. 8.. Is directions for raising Coppices 
directs the stirring of the ground, insists upoh it3 being 
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trenched ; and veFj justly reprobates the raising of Corny &c. 
among the young ulantations — For sowing he merely directs 
Acorns, Beech Mast^ &c. ** to be sown promiscuously, at a dis- 
cretionary thickness, not too thick or thin*' — the Drill and 
Dibble fortunately are now so generally adopted in this practice, 
that we need liot reprobate this absurd mode of broadcast sow- 
iag.^When the seed is covered in he recommends on light soils 
a thin corering of well rotted compost— -and on heavy soils a 
top dressing of slacked Lime — He here also mentions as the 
proper mode of planting that which, in very late days has been 
considered an ingenious and certainly rational discovery " the 
sets should have hilU about them like H<^ bills that the Roots 
may be well covered without planting too deep*' — his direc- 
tions about hoeing, he* are too cursory* — The Addenda which 
concludes his consideration of Woods and Coppices, commences 
with an eulog^um upon them as superior to trees planted in 
rows, tortured into Espaliers, &c. — He then proceeds to re- 
commend in the making of Hedges White Thori), Holly, &cc. to 
be employed when grown to the height, even of 5 or 6 feet in 
preference to planting small seedlings — It is certain such 
practice is most desirable and may, where there'is opportunity 
to employ proper care, he successfully followed — but Nursery 
-men will not allow plantations of Quick to attain such growth 
that consequently requires so much room in their spaces, and 
unless the Plants be had from such situations, where the Roots 
by frequent transplantings have been kept together, the trouble 
and consequent expence is great and the success uncertain. 
lie concludes by an appeal to country gentlemen in favour of 
planting, shewing by conclusive arguments the pleasure and 
profit it affords to themselves and their posterity ; — aB well as 
its importance to the country ; pleas which must influence all 
mankind as including the selfish, the parents of families, and 
the i^triot — Chap. Contains a consideration of Springs, 
and Water Works, commencing with a consideration of the 
origin of Springs, crude and unphilusophical, and the rest 
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toiitoiiied in dircetionB for conducting Water and forming ro* 
senroirs in which there is nothing worthy of notice. — Chap. 10. 
** Of Statues.*' Of those incongruous Horticultural introductions 
he appears to have been a great admirer, and is almost pa- 
thetic in lamenting that the Roman and French Gardens 
** abound so much in them, that in that point they are still 
likely to out-doe us.'' — He then proceeds to point the appro- 
priate situations for Jupiter, Mars, Neptune, &c ; to recom- 
mend an Academy of Statuary under Royal patronage for the 
instruction of young men, who when sufficiently adepts might 
be taken into the service of noblemoi and gentlemen who al- 
lowing them wages, &c« would soon ** furnish themselves with 
Statues" — In continuation and equal bad taste, he recommends 
''all Lodges, Granges, and other buildings that Gentlemen are 
obliged to build for conveniency, in the form of some antiqua- 
ted Place I"*-^though in the next and almost concluding sen- 
tence he confesses that our building exceed those of all other 
nations in ** plainness, strength and good architecture."-— Chap* 
11* Ot Grass and Gravel ** natural ornaments of our country 
seats by which we much excel all other nations*' — In lieing 
Turf he justly reprobates doing so on rich land it being on 
that account more subject to Worm-casts and over luxuriance. 
He proceeds to give directions for making a proper soil in case 
it is too rich. For he remarks it is well known as finest from 
Commons and sheep walks, though that from the coarsest pas- 
tures by continued rolling, &c« may be brought to be equally fiur, 
and not so apt to become mossy and weedy ; this last assertion 
is certainly apocryphal if not positively wrong. For cutting the 
turfs, he describes the mode <f( marking it out into parrello- 
grams, 1 foot wide, an inch thick^ and 3 feet long, which are 
the most convenient size for moving about* He concludes 
by stating the mode of raising a Turf from seeds, and 
dissuading from the practice. He gives directions for making, 
if necessary, a binding gravel for Walks, the depth which 
it ought to be laid, from G tu 12 inches, not skrecucd but 
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merely the largest stooet raked out, and not laid too rouadiog 
it makiog them seem narrow, and being inconyenient* A walk 
30 feet wide, should be 4 inches higher in the middle, than at 
the sides (p. 334) In his Conclusion to the Tolume, be 
gives some additional directions about forest Trees, and here 
most erroneously recommends Oaks planted from the seed Bed^ 
being first cut close down, to within a bud or two of 
the ground, and this for poor soils even to be repeated, 
** twice or thrice after the first years planting'' — >Oaks and 
Beech should always be grown in Coppices, and never singly, 
otherwise they become crooked and have wide spreading beads 
— ^The Elm is ** one of the most hospitable Plants of all, sinoe 
whatever grows under it will prosper, which Aafa, Tew, and 
several other Trees will not suffer'^ — He justly reprobates the 
practice too common even now, of planting Ash in the Hedge 
Bows, it causes them to become '* thin and tbeire is nothing 
but gaps." As for planting out of the Hedge Rows about the 
fields, it is a practice which needs no comment, since no Agri* 
culturist ever did, or will follow it — His other observations upon 
Trees, Planting, and Designing, are a mere summary of what 
be had stated before, and the ending like the commencement 
of the volume, is in the strains of various Poets laudatory of Uie 
pleasures of the country. 

Vol. 2. The first one hundred and thirty four pages are oc- 
cupied with geometrical definitions, and arithmetical rules ne- 
cessary to be known by Surveyors and Designers of Grounds. 
To this is appended numerous figures, some of which are very 
curious as representations of the extremes to which the topia- 
ry art was pursued. To this follows, on the formation of 
Court Yards ; and of Terrace Walks. These last he directs 
to be very large and the surface in chequer work of Gravel, 
Grass, Pavement, and Cockle Shells I — Chap. 6. is of the Par- 
terre. — Chap. 7. of Woods and Groves. — Chap. 8. of Espaliers 
and Hedges.— -Chap. 9. of Fruit Gardens, Planting, Pruning, 
Ac.^Chap. 10. Of Orchards and Vineyards. 
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Vol. S. coHmaiices with an laCrodvetioii to Rttral and 
extensire OardentAg, begiDnhig with a praise of its objoet, 
tlie mode of weaviDg the " utile hanooniouslf with the dnlce*' 
and the method by which it may be rendered proitable instead 
of tftpensive. In doing this he objeots to neediese expense in 
extensive walls; espaliersofFoietft Trees; irariety of exotics; 
leTellingandineiperienGingof desigiiers.-«»Tolhe jnstness of 
the seeondy fourth and fifth objections aft must subscribe, hot 
vttless oar grounds are to become mere Kitchen gvonnds ; and 
be deficient in the majority of oar vctgetable beauties, tifao 
will retmidi hm WsHs, or thin tiie ranlm of his exotics ?-^Bnt 
her^ we mnst not mistake the object of ear author, he was en- 
deavourfaig most correctly to shew thatnmiay ddightersin Hor- 
ticttltare, might do so, might improiRe natave in her arrange* 
meats even to profit ; and that many who aimed at profit need 
not lose sight of beauty in their compoeitionB, — Chsp.' 1* 
Sect. 1. Is on **desigB in general^ a»d the necessary qaaUfica* 
tions of agood designer.'^—- Designia to befoondedoo vaviety, 
aprincipal moat corrsct, bat which he illostrates by a quotation 
from the Spectator, the charms of Tariety are in this well in- 
sisted on, bat the illustnUioi^ of Jets d*eau, in which is a 
Ibrmahty of motion, is at once incongruous and uavarying««*' A 
. litfle regakfity is allowed aear the main buildiog'' to the just* 
ness of which I think no person of true taste can object. Sud. 
den transitions 8Brprise,a gradual procession from finished 
Art to wild Nature is pleasing and soathing^the mind expands 
by degtees without exertion.-<^nNo4hing to me iq>pears more 
destitute of taste than a mansion rising as it were out of the 
award of a Park which touches its very Walls-^I would ahnost 
rather have it surrounded by monsterain efte r gre en s* There 
certainly should be a girding of parterres, expanding through 
Lawns, and Plantatioas, into the Park and its Wooded scites, 
•^A I>esigner he contends must l>e a studentof Nature^-^c^ 
qaaintcd widi the Poets, a taleraUe Mathematician, Historian, 
and Affdhitect; actifc, vigorona, and ready^qualificatioiia 
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irbteh ifiiot all accetMury will erer be found «ieAil.-^^<« f « 
*« On the choice of situatioDs." — ^He Tery justly prefers a low 
sitnatioDf that is not feny, to one that is high, if not well 
wooded and a good soil ; for in the first " though the owiier 
may want prospect, he can want nothfng else, that the nature 
of his happy situation can furnbh him with,*' (p« 18.)— but the 
circumstances which are essential, and must determine erery 
scite are the concurfenoe of wood, water, and proper soil- 
Chap, 3. Sect 8* Is ** Of the proper choice of soils, drc. for a 
country seat" — It is a chapter which contains as much as is 
necessary to say upon a subject of so much impoitance, and 
yet to which so few general ililes will apply^— >-The sum of the 
whole is that the best soil for general purposes is either 
a sandy loom, or a black pasture mould, one or two feet deq>, 
on a substratum of grarel, chalk, or shelly rock.— He describes 
symptoms, the growth of various weeds, &c. by which the rich- 
ness of soils may be estimated, but before any situation is re- 
jected, otherwise desirable, on account of the superficial soil, 
he recommends a hole to be dug to ascertain the substrata, for 
a poor sand may have a boggy marie within its bosom which 
mixed with it would render it fertile, and he observes, ** I dare 
affirm that there is no superficies of earth, how poor soever it 
may be, but has in its own bowels something or other for its 
own in^rovement.** A maxim, which however indisputable 
in a literal sense, yet too general to be true in a practical view, 
for the remedy in many lies too deep to be available, but still 
it is so far founded upon fact, as to deserve the attention of 
every cultivator. He enters very minutely into particulars, 
without however being tedious, and the whole chapter may be 
advantageously perused for instruction. 

Chap. 4. Sect* 4. Is devoted to an amplification of hisideaa 
on *' Rural and extensive Gardening,'' as briefly' alluded to in 
the previous ones, or his mode of combining profit with plea* 
sure. He then proceeds to |^ive directions for staking out the 
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ground, leTetting, ko. lajiiig turf, and mnking wnlkf.-— To Miter 
into particulars is needless, the prominent feature of his designs 
is the introduction of an immensity of woods, and even to the 
very walls of the house he approximates Trees to the ezcla* 
sion of the Flowers and Shrubs; he deprecates all borders, and 
makes Turf usurp their place.-— The Elm and the Grasses are 
all in all. So far he aimed at a beneficial reyolntion of lasted 
his mode radically removes dipt evergreens, and flower bor- 
ders worked in patterns, but though *' in medio tutissimus,** 
how seldom does any one avoid extremes, Switzer certainly 
does not. Let any one examine his plan which faees p. 44, 
and he will find it nearly one mass of Trees, had it been en- 
tirely so it would have been better, for the little enclosures 
sprinkled through it, if producing moderate pasturage, would 
certainly be very unproductive under tillage. With regard to the 
form and disposition of his plots, there is little to admire, they 
are a mere trifle better than in the most formal style of Garden- 
ing which he deprecates, he still conducts us to the mansioD 
over three terraces in regular succession ; every pond, every 
plantation, is in a regular geometrical figtire ; the walks aro 
broken lines, or formal curtes, ships are floating upon pigmy 
pools of Water ; Statues of Heathen deities are scattered about 
which as they can be little attractive for their execntioo, are 
ridiculous as being misplaced. The description of these and 
observations on the engraved plans, accompanying them, oc- 
cupy the 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters ; the 8th contains a parti- 
cular description of '*Mr. Blathwayt*s Gardens^ at Durham, 
near the Bath in Gloucestershire," which is only a varied ar- 
rangement of the formalities above described. At p. 129 com- 
mences his ** management and improvement, of land,*' in treat- 
ing of which he purposes not merely to state what practices 
are proper, but by plain arguments, ** to demonstrate why it 
is sc^-^ect. 2. commences '* of Summer Pailowing, ^c.'* 
his theory of benefit by which, being a mere chaos of words 
needs no comment ; he insists upon its bebg advantageous, aa4 
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in eonckiMoii vaj conTincis^ reoommends diriig only to be 
earned em just fanmediately beinre it is turned in with tbe 
lalottgh, though we may observe now as he did then, ^* farmers 
in many countries spread it, or at least lay it ia small 
lieaps on tbeirfields^'perhafis five or ten weekd before tbey 
plougb it iB."*-Sect. 3. is '' of Winter Fal&owiog'* wbkh he 
observes kiUs weeds and reduces the soil into mould* The 
earth should be turned as often as yoa can» &t. bat as for hii 
theoretieal reasoas of benefit, he oertsinly could not haTa 
understood them 



In Section 4. he treats of ** Earths and their improvements^** 
dwelling first apon the qualities of so^ as iadicated by their 
colours, then of the smell which they emit as bemg similarly 
indicative^ next of theur feel to the touch or handling* The 
sum of which is thai the best soils, are of a lively chesnut or 
haael colour, cut like butter, stick not obstinately, but an 
short;, tdloably light, breaking into small clods, sweet, will 
be tempered without crusting, or chapping in dry weather, or 
turning to mortar in wet. In the conclusion of these obser* 
▼atioas amoog some remarks uponlhe nutritive parts of soils^ 
which he justly considers to be those which are soluble, he 
Isys too much stress upon its saline particles, which however 
valuable they certainly are, must only be considered as secoE« 
daiy to their soluble TegetahU, and animal constituents.— -He 
next insists upon the great infiuence the substratum has upon 
a soil, upon the cropping and management of various soils, 
fidlowing, dec,— *He justly reprobates burning land, for how« 
ever quickly it will bring a Clay Soil into Tillage, yet ** by ho-.' 
nest, painfiil husbandmen, and those who have^a regard to pos- 
terity, or the real benefit of their landlords, is not reckoned a 
good way, ndther will it hold so long, or carry so many crops, 
it enervates and destroys very much of those juices which are 
the proper alimeat and spirit of vegetation."— He then pro- 
iM«ds to <soBsider Chalking as highly beneficial, especially to 
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M sour, surly landa** — Chemistry fationally ezplAins, tin 
time and mode of applying it.— He next dwells upon the plough. 
i^g in green Crops for manure^ the best of which he says are 
Buck Wheat and Tares, in which our present Agriculturists 
agree. 

Sect. 5. Is dedicated to manures, and first of horse or stable 
manure, which he considers as best for cold, clayey soils, as 
that of horned Cattle is for hot (pround — he recommends small 
quantities to be applied at a time and often repeated, in 
compost rather than sunply varying them with the soil. 

Section. 9. On Sheep and Hog's dung, and Night soil, is 
short and superfi'cial, though he strongly recommends them, 
yet he does not seem to dwell enough on what are certainly the 
richest of all manures. — Sect. 7 and 16 are on the dungs of 
Pigeons and Poultry, in which there is nothing worth notice, 
than the error that they ought to be left exposed to the air 
some time before being used, which he recommends* 

» 

Sect. 8. Is chiefly devoted to Marie, the discrimination of 
tiie varieties of which are as vague as usual, where chemical 
characters are unknown or unnoticed. He classes them ao« 
cording to their colour ; his practical observations are good, 
except in the proportions he mentions as being applied, varying 
from 60 to 400 loads per Acre, the smaller number being in 
most cases too large. 

Chap. 3. Sect 1. is on " the superficial dressings of land, 
after they are sown** which he mentions as a practice, *' with- 
m these few years discovered.** Among these he reckons 
folding sheep upon wheat during the winter months. Sect. 2, 
Is on the dressing land with coal ashes, — 3. with wood ashes, 
—4. with kiln esbes.«-6. with saw dust.— 6. with turf ashes, 
7. with limcj^^-d. with malt dust, — Q. with sea sapd, lathe 
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•ourte of which there U an obserTatlott worfhjof the attentioa 
of all those employing saline manures, and all manures are more 
or less composed of salts, viz. that being soluble, they are ^11 
apt to sink deep, and out of the reach of the crops growing on 
the lands treated with them, consequently it is better to apply 
small quantities often on the surface ; than a larger quantity, or 
to plough it in. — Sect ID. is on the superficial application of 
pulverized earths,~ll. of turfashes,-12. of burning vegetable 
refuse, — 13. of soap ashe^, soot. Sec. — 14. of animal exuvies, 
d:c, — I5w of pigeon's dung, &c.-t-16. of sea shells, — 17. of paring 
and burning, which he terms bum-bating and devonshiring, as 
being first practised in the county of Devon. It should only 
be adopted he observes on land, " of inconsiderable value,*' 
inasmuch as that it gives heavy crops for a few years, and then 
it is worse than before. It is the most false of all possible 
Husbandry, never to be practised but upon heavy clays, that 
the ashes which result when incorporated, may render them 
more open and pulveruleuL It is by much the most reasona- 
ble plan to pare off the surface, and lay it in a heap with a 
mixture of Chalk and salt, which being frequently turned and 
incorporated, will bring the stubborn Vegetable matters into a 
decomposing^ state, in not so short a time but much more ceco- 
comically ; more than one half the carbonaceous matter is dis- 
pelled by burning ; nearly the whole is retained, and taken ad- 
vantage of by the other slow process of decomposition. 
Sect, 18. On burning grass lands, — 19-^on burning heath and 
fen, — ^20, on claying land, afford little, but a repetition of 
what might be gathered from preceding ones. 

Sect. 21. Is of Enclosures, Fences, &c. one of the beat 
written in the work — replete with truth and information. We 
fthajl only dwell upon one statement, — ** a country enclosed 
maintaips at least triple the number of inhabitants as a cham- 
pion country, so great are the profits attending this husbandry. 
It ir always found that a farm divided into many encloturea 
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yteldc a greater rent than (f the same were in but few/* . These 
are fact^ which experience confirms and which admit of easy 
explication ; thej are facts, which every farmer, every land- 
lord» should be convinced of, and no where do they stand more 
in need of the conviction than in many parts of Suffolk' and 
Norfolk. Chap. 4. — Sect. 1. is occnpied with a description of 
the various parts of a plough, the different species of this im- 
plement, |the qualifications necessary for a good ploughman, 
and the times and modes of ploughing suited to different soils. 
Sect* 2. Of sowing contains plain directions for the practice 
as performed in Agriculture, which I shall not stop ta no- 
tice. — His admonition frequently to obtatu seed from another 
soil, if possible from one poorer, and of a more northern lati- 
tude, is now a trite recommendation, — that it is beneficial it 
is certain, and the explication easy.- The greatest snscepti* 
bility of germination is of course desirable ; the quicker a 
seed vegetates, the sooner it is out of the reach of accidental 
injury or destruction ; and it may be taken as an axiom in the 
general accurate, that under natural circumstances, the plant 
from the latest vegetating seed of a g^von species is the weak- 
est ;— ^now seed raised in a cold climate germinates much more 
rapidly in a warmer one, than when again sown in a soil of the 
same latitude ; Adanson states that seed raised at Paris, has 
its period of germination accelerated from one to three days 
in different individuals (Families des Plantes, v. i. p. 84.) 
Again plants growing in a poor medium, acquire a habit of en- 
lairing their roots for the sake of increasing tbeir surfaces of 
iotrosusception ; plants from seed raised from plants growing on 
a poor soil, I have observed to possess much more abun- 
dant roots, than similar ones from seed raised in richer 
soils. From these causes arise the benefit of obtaining seed 
from a northern poor soil— and we would make one observa- 
tion, which has often arisen to us when reflecting on the apti- 
tude which plants have of acquiring habits, that it is an argu- 
jnent for their being endowed with sensation, which we could 
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nerer find sAUsfactoriljr amiwered.-^A habit, aa aptiiiide t<M«»- 
peat certaifl acts acquired by a firequent repetitioa of them, 
could never occur to any arrangement of parts destitute of sen- 
sation, much less could such an insentient fiarm impart such 
aptitude to its progeny, yet Plants do )iotb« 

Chap. 6. Is a very superficial sketch of draining Feny 
Lands. — Chap. 6. concluding the work« is on the culture of 
Hqps, correct in its statements, but meagre in its details. 

2. The Practical Kitchen Gardener, or a new and entire sys- 
tem of directions for his employment in the Melonry, Kitchen 
Garden, and Potagery in the several seasons of the year. Being 
chiefly the obserTati^Mis of a Person trained up in the Neat 
Houses or Kitchen Gardens about London. Illustrated with 
Plans and Descriptions proper for the situation and disposition 
of these Gardens — And in a supplement the method of raising 
Cucumbers, and Melons, Mushrooms, Boroole, Brocoli, Pota- 
toes, and other curious and useful Plants, as practised in 
France, Italy, Holland, and Ireland. — And also an accoimtof 
the labour and profits of a Kitchen Garden, and what every 
Gentleman may reasonably expect therefrom in every month of 
the year. The whole Methodized and improved by ^Stephen 
Switzer.— 1727. Svo. 

The dedication is to Lord Bathurst — The pre&ce is chiefly 
of the qualification of a Gardener, and the plan of the work of 
which we are about to give the anatomy* Chap. 2. — Is of the 
general choice of a situation and soil proper for a Kitchen 
Garden. Chap. 3. Of the soil particular to all kinds of kit- 
chen vegetables, its improvements &c. Chap. 4. Of the 
dijQTerent culture proper for kitchen herbs and pknts. Chap. 
5. Of Water, its uses in a Garden — Chap. 6. Of Melons, 
Cucumbers, Pumpkins, Gourds, &c. — Chap. 7. Of the situa- 
tion proper for a Melonry, of the hot-beds, glasses, &c. The 
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rarieties of this fruit it appears were inDUineraJ)le '^b^ing^ 
almost in any Garden of account now in England — the fruit 
being so very common'' — Chap. 8. Melon seed, its age 
manner of sowing, &c. He reproves De la Quintynie for de- 
pending for his supply of seed on such Melons as are cut for 
table— one or twp of those which are first ripened ought to be 
allowed to grow until thoroughly decaying from over ripeness* 
•-•Chap. 9. Of the time and method of sowing Melon seeds^ 
after cultare, &c. — He justly opposes Bradley's recommenda- 
tion of sowing in October— rthose sown in February or March 
coming just as early. — Chap. 10. Of the culture in the 
Nnrsery Bed — ^He is the first who insists upon the necessity of 
transplanting into a second Hot Bed, previous to planting out 
finally, which he says is better for their fruiting by the check 
it gives them, than growing and moving them without dis- 
turbance in Pots. — Chap. 11, Of cultivation in the Fruiting 
Bed* — Chap. 12. Of the properties of good Melons, &c. — Aa 
a whole I do not hesitate to declare that these directions 
are as copious and correct as any that are afforded by modern 
writers — ^The only improvements that Science has since affor- 
ded in this difficult branch of cultivation, is more certainty as to 
temperature by introducing Thermometers In place of trying 
Sticks, and more to insist upon the importance of impreg- 
nating the fertile blossom. To which may be added a better 
discrimination and estimate of varieties. They were as early 
in obtaining fruit as now.-r-Chap. 13. Of Cucumbers. He 
says there were formerly only three varieties, but in his time 
eight. — Chap. 14. Of making hot-beds, in which nothing is 
added to what he details on the same subject for Melons.-^ 
Chap. 15. Of Cucumber seed, &c. He is friendly to steep- 
ing seed in Water wherein Saltpetre, &c. has been dissolved. 
— Chap. 16. Of the time of sowing. — Chap. 17« Of ridging 
out Cucumbers — The same remarks apply to the Cucumber 
which I have made, as to the Melon culture — the slight supe* 
riority we now possess is owing to the same causes. 

2 A 
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Th* MMMrteintj whi«h prtvalkd m to tha Mxtulity of Plant* 
it that manifested in Switzer *' I do not find by any observation 
I bare ever made that the leaving on of false blossoms be for 
the advantage or disadvantage of the Vines, and setting of the 
fruit, or whether they are the male kind so necessary as it is 
supposed for the impregnation and forwarding the fruit in 
ih^ others*' — Chap. 18, 19, 20. Of the Gourds, Pompions, 
&e.--Chap. 2U Introductory, — Chap. 22. Of the Cauli- 
flower, Cabbage, Borecole, Brocoli, &c. ** our English Her- 
bals** Switser says heretofore mention but 6 kinds as culti- 
vated in gardens which were the Conunon Colewort, White 
Loaf Cabbage — Red Cabbage — Cauliflower — Savoy — ^and 
Parsley Colewort— but lately were introduced the Sugar loaf» 
Battersea, and Russia, Borecole (3 kinds) and Brocoli 'Hhe seed 
for which we have transported to us every year from Naples 
or Venice** — Chap. 23. Of Cabbages. — Chap. 24. Of Savoys. 
Chap. 26. Of Borecole, Brocoli, 3 kinds. Chap. 26. Of the 
Beet (4 kinds) — 27. Spinach round and prickly seeded — ^28. 
Garden Mallows — ^29. Garden Sorrel*-^. Artichoke 3 kinds 
the large red English or Roman, the Crown, and the large 
Green. ** the last but in few hands as yet*' — 31. Spanish Char- 
don..32. Asparagus, several varieties as Battersea, Gravesend, 
Canterbury, &c. — 33* Of forcing Asparagus — 34. Of bulbous 
and other Roots — 35. Of the Parsnip, Carrot, &c. Of the 
first only one variety, and of the latter but two-^6. Of the 
Radish. 2 kinds with fusiform roots, 2 turnip-rooted. The latter 
•« not very plentiful in England*' — ^According with an old erro- 
neous Practice he treats of Horse Radish conjointly with the 
Raphanjis— 37. Of Scorzonera and Salsafy — 38. Of the turnip 
4 varieties — 39. Of the Onion and other Alliums---40. Of the 
8kirre&— 41. Of the Potatoe--42. Of Legumes, Peas, Beans, 
&c.— 43. The Bean, many kinds as the Hotspur, Gosport or 
Spanish, Sandwich, Broad Windsor, &C..-44. Of Garden Peas 
19 vaneties.-46. Of the Kidney Bean "there are more diversity 
of species than of any other Garden Plant we have firom foreign 
parts "'The white were preferred as in the titfeof Parkinson. 
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It would 8MIII that 8ivit2«# fint introduMd th« f oarltt R«aa«r 
from Holland from the mention he makes of it (p. 241]^ 46 and 
47 are of Sallet herhfl that are eaten undressed containing-— 
Cellery, Alisanders, Fennel, Succory, Endive, Lettuces, Mint, 
Tarragon, Sage, Chives, Onions, Cibouls, Burnet, Rockat, 
Sorrel,Cresses, Rampion,Com Sallet, Turnip, Hartshorn,Miis- 
tard. Chervil, Spinach, Lap*Lettuce, Purslane, Nasturtium, and 
Cucumbers— 48. Of Sallet Herbs that are blanched but chiefl/ 
of Celery; which was but lately introduced from Italy where it 
was not long known. It is not mentioned in Parkinson's Par« 
adisus— 49. Succory, Endive, broad leaved and curled — 60. 
Lettuces IG kinds — 51. Of Mint and perenial Sallet Herbs— 
62. Of small Salleting— 53. Of the season for different Sallets^ 
quantity to be used, &c. — 54. Of gathering and preparin^^ SaU 
lets — 55. Of Sweet Herbs for the kitchen or distiliing«-5Q. 
Pot herbs. Thyme 8 kinds — Marjoram 7 varieties — Parsley 3 
varieties — Savory 2 varieties — Hyssop. 7 varieties — Marigold 
4 varieties-' 57. Sorrel, Beet, Borage, 4 varieties, Buglosn 3 — . 
Orach, Biite, Herb Mastick, Sage 8 varieties — Mint 9 varieties 
besides Pepper Mint which was then rare and lately intro- 
duced (p. 304) — Basil 2 — ^Tansey 4 — Coastmary — 58 Carduus 
Benedictus, Sec* — Angelica— Balm 3 — Fenugreek, Dill, Pop- 
py, Caraway, Anise, Coriander, Wormwood 3 — Elecam- 
pane, Rhubarb, Lavender, Stoecbas, Scurvey grass. Rue 2 
—Chamomile 3"59. Of the Mushroom — 60. Of the method of 
raising Mushrooms — 61. Of the Truffle, then little known — 62 
A catalogue of all the Plants mentioned in the foregoiog 
Chapters — 63. Of Kitchen Garden seeds — 64 to 76 inclusive, 
mostly directions of work to be done in the Kitchen Gardeu— 
77. — Describes an annexed plan for a garden — 78. On raising 
early Melons, Cucumbers, Mushrooms, &c. as practised in 
France and other countries — 79. Of several incidental works 
being an Appendix to the Kalender given in the preceeding 
chapter — ^The 80th. or last Chapter contains an account o{ 
what produce may be expected /rom the kitchen garden in 
^db month. 
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3. The Practical Fruit Gardener, being the newest and best 
method of raising, planting, and pruning all sorts of Frail 
Trees agreeably to the experience and practice of the most 
eminent Gardeners and nurserymen, revised and recom- 
mended by the Rev. Mr. Lawrence, and Mr. Bradley. 2nd 
Edition with three new plans, and other hirge additions, 
1731. 8vo. The first edition appeared in 1724. 

It is dedicated to the Earl of Orrery. Chap. 1. Of the 
excellency of Fruit. 2. 6f planting Fruit Trees. 3. Of the 
situation for a Kitchen and Fruit Garden. This union of the 
two for consideration is most proper, for both esculei^ts and 
Fruit Trees must be kept in view in a walled enclosure neces* 
sanly containing both. 4. Of Draining. 5. Plan of a Frait 
Garden. 6. Raising Fruit Trees and proper Stocks. 7. Man- 
agement of Fruit Stocks in the nursery. Times of budding, 
&c. 8. Reasons and manner of inoculating, grafting. Sec* 
He decidedly declares that the stock influences the flavour of 
the grafted Fruit. 9* Methods of Grafting. He here parti, 
cularizes as being a continental custom to propagate apples, 
pears, &c. by passing a branch through the hole of a flower 
pot, filled with earth and cut it off as soon as rooted. 10. 
Choosing Fruit Trees and pruning them for planting. 1 1. Pro- 
per season for planting. He controverts the reasons of those 
who advocate planting in spring, and agrees with the old En- 
glish proverb, quoted by Dr. Beal. "Tlant at AU-Hallows, 
tide and command them to prosper. Plant after Candlemas 
and entreat them to grow.** — He mentions the successful prac- 
tice of planting large trees in summer as a new improvement. 
12. Of pruning the Roots. 13. Of Peaches and Nectarines. 
14. Of Peaches. 15. List of Peaches and Nectarines, — about 
20 of th& fifst and 7 of the latter. 16. Of the Apricot 2 or 3* 
17. Of Plumbs 34 kinds. 18* Of Pears 70 kinds, and alludes 
to others. 19. Of Apples 26. 20. Of Cherries 6. 21. Of 
Vines. 22. Against planting in too rich a soil. 23. Of Vines 
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proper for the clioiate of Qreat Britaia 1 0-*34. Of Fig Trees, 4 
kinds. 2& Of pnining Vines, &c» 20* Of the best meCbods 
of perfecting Fruits in England, by improvbgthe soil* 37. 
Of Ticketing Fruit Trees. 28. Of the Quince 4 kinds. Med- 
lars 3, Service and Mulberry 3 sorts, 29. Of the Walnut, 
Filbert, Hazelnnt, &c. 30. Of Gooseberries 6, Currants 4, 
Raspbenies 3»Berberrie8 3& Strawberries 4. 31. On Dressing, 
Borders of Fruit Trees. 32. A Proemial discourse on pruning 
38. Of Winter Pruning. 34. 35. 36. Of -^^^runing Peach, 
Apricot and Plum Trees. 37. Of strengthening weak Trees 
and correcting over-luxuriance. 38. Of guarding aij^ainst 
Blights. In this (p. 287.) he anticipates Mr. Harrison, Gar- 
diner to Lord Whanicliffe*s remedy for blossoms exposed to 
frost, vie. sprinkling them with water before sun-rise. 39 Of 
ripening Fruit against Paling, Reed Hedges, &c, 40. Of ga- 
thering and preserving Fruit. 41. Of the positions oi 
aspects of Walls, in which he prefers a south-east exposure* 
and opposes the use of sloping Walk. 42. References to a 
plan showing the best disposition of Walls. 43 of Forcing 
Grapes, Sec. In which occurs the first mention of an approach 
to a glased Hot-house, and which was erected at Belvoir Ouu 
tie, belonging to the Duke of Rutland. 44, and 45. a plau for 
expeditiously watering Gardens. 46. On the disposition of 
Walls and distance between tree^. 47* Of an early fruit Gar* 
den. 48. Of ordering or managing forcing Walls, annexed to 
which are some plans iacludijig Hot-houses, &c. .. As a whofo 
the work is superior to the age in which it appeared and wdl 
supports Switzer in the claim I have always been ready to 
allow, that of being the best Horticulturist of his time. 

4. Compendious method of raising Italian Brocoli, Spanish 
Cardoon, Celeriac, Finochi, and other foreign Kitchen Va* 
getaUes. As also an account of the La Lucerne, St 
Foyne, Clover, and other Grass seeds. With the metho4 
of burning Clay for the improvement of land, lately oom* 
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mafii«aied to th« Author by a pervoa of wotth and fabnovr 
of North BriUtn. Loadon. 1728. The fifth ^ition ta 
dated 1781. 

Besides the vegetables mentioned in the Title page, he treaO 
ia this woric of the Mushroom, Chervil, Alisander, Borecole, - 
Mureian Kale, Peas, Beans, Cabbage, Lettuces, Radishes and 
TrefojK 

6. An introduction to a general system* of Hydrostatics and 
Hydrauhcs. London. 1729. 2 vols. 4to. * 

0. A disertation on the true Cjtisus of the Ancients. Lon- 
don. 1781. Svo. 

To this dissertation are appended some further improvements 
of Lucerne, horning of Clay, an account of seeds with the con« 
sequences which attend the good or bad management of them, ' 
aad a Catalogue of Seeds, Trees, Flowers, &c. which he sold. . 

7i» Universal System of Water and Water-Works, Philoso- 
phical, and Practical, with plates. London. 1780. 2 vols- 
4to. The third edition made very complete, especially 
that part which relates to the burning of Clay. 

This last mentioned work, I have never seen, from their 
similarity of subject, size, ke* it would appear to be only an 
of No* 6. 



8. Country Gentleman's Companion, or ancient Husbandfj 
restored, and modem Husbandry improved* 1782 8vo* 

mCHARD BRADLEY, deserves a pre-eminent notice 
here, as being one of the first writers on Horticulture, iHio con. 
ccntratcdinany considerable degree, the light of odier sciencea 



hi lit inipfOTem0nt. Hit first writings, wert in tbs Philosophi- 
cal Transactions for 1713, ** On the motion of the Sap in ve- 
getables and microscopical observations on vegetation and 
on the quick growth of mouldtness on Melons/' (vol. xxix. 
p. 496. and p. 4M.) He was elected F. R. S. and afterwards 
Nov. lOthy 1724y Professor of Botany at Cambridge. This last 
honour he obtained in a clandestine and dishonourable manner, 
besides which he neglected to perform the duties of his pro* 
fessorship. The University, perhaps too leniently, allowed him 
to remain nominally their professor, but Dr. Martyn was ap. 
pointed to deliver the lectures as Reader on Plants. At the 
close of his life, his conduct was so dissipated, that it was in 
contemplation to deprive him of his honorary title, and steps 
were taken to carry this into execution. When deatli in 1732, 
snatched him from the disgrace which his talents, and his un- 
wearied applications had long shelteiped him fronu The means 
which he used to obtain the Professorship was a false recom- 
mendation from Dr. Sherard to Dr- Bentley ; and boasted as- 
surances that by his own interest and pecuniary resources he 
could obtain a Botanic Garden for the University. It was 
soon discovered these promises were baseless, and that he was 
ilUqualiified for his appointment, by being totally ignorant of the 
learned languages. This is true, although bis name is ap- 
pended as the translator of Xenophon*s (Economicks, he being 
paid by the publisher to allow the authority of his name.* 

The following is a list of bis works, 

1«. Historia Plantarum Succulentarum, complectens hasce in« 
sequentes Plantas, Aloen scilicet, Ficoiden, Cereos,Meio- 
cardium, aliasque ejus generis quce in Uorto sicco coli non 
possunt, secundum Prototypum puta natnram in tabellis 
ceeneis insculptas, carumdem descriptiones hucaccedunt et 

* PftftMS to Dr. Miirtyii'f difsdertatton on th# jEneii. Plunket^i 

SketcbM of Botany, itc^ 
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cultura*" 4to« This commenced publishing in 1710, in 
Decades, of which five only appeared. The second Dc- 
cade appeared in 1717, the third in 1725, and the two 
last in 1727. Tbej were re-puhlished with a new title 
in 1734. 

This is a work of merit, and is still valued on account of the 
plates, as being referred to by Linnceus, and as containing 
Plants which are not figured elsewhere* 

% New Improvements of Planting and Gardening, both Phi- 
losophical and Practical, London, 1717. 8vo. This 
passed through several editions, viz. 1718, 1719, 1724, 
and the 6th in 1731, all in 8vo- 

3. A new Improvement of Planting and Gardening, both 

Philosophical and Pk^actical, explaining the motion of the 
Sap and generation of Plants ; with other discoveries ne- 
ver before made public, for the improvement of Forest 
Trees, Flower Gardens, or Parterres ; with a new inven- 
tion whereby more designs of Garden Plats may be made 
in one hour, than can be found in all the books now extant. 
Likewise several rare secrets for the improvement of Fruit 
Trees, Kitchen Gardens and Green Honse Plants. To 
which is now added the Gentleman's and Gardeners* 
Calendar. The whole illustrated with Copper.plates,—- 
1720. 8vo. 

The new Invention here mentioned for designing Garden 
Plats was the Kaleidscope revived by Dr. Brewster a few years 
since* 

4. A Philosophical account of the works of Nature, endea- 
. vouring to set forth the several gradations remarkable in 

the mineral, vegetable and animalpartsof the creation. 
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Us9/iing4atl^ cw^mUoa ^f % «cal< of life* To whi^h is 
, Alidad an iteooiip4 of UM-^Uta ptGardeaiBg^ ay it is now 
U9 Gre^ Bfi(aio«Dd otker {urtibfif Btur^pe, together with 
fevfial Mw expefimeata relaiii^ (p the improveiBei^t of 
. .hsriis^ £^raund| aad'tbe^propag^of of Fruit Trees, Tim- 
ber Txe%B, 4s^. With Ufany , c^rieus ciits^^721 ' 4to, A 
■ecoad Editim waa pvhliitfhed in Bto, as appearf (m^ ao 
Adj^^tHeaneat in £l^is*8 i^WinerU lasijaictor* 

.... > 

5. A Treatise on Husbandry and Gardening. 1721 8vo. 

6. 7he Monthly ftfgister of new experiopents and observa- 
tioBS in Hasbandry and Gardening ; made for the months 
of April and May, 1722; wlierein.is enplelncd 1^ Tb» 
method of bringing Herbsy Flowers^ aiul Fruits to perfec- 
tion in the winter; with an account of a new-invi^ted 

• _ f. 

W^il to forward the ripenijtg of Fruit* &c. 2. An Account 
of trapfliplanting Fore&t Trees and Fruit Trees of auy.big'- 
ness in the Summer season ; so that gentlemep may ipake 
complete PlanAationa in a few days as effectually as if 
th^y had been growing for many years. Also a, new 
method for the improyement of Tulips* T9 which is ad- 
ded, 3* An answer te some ol^ eetions^la tj^ly made against 
the cirealatioQ of the Sap, nientioned^in the chapter oT the 
iiiq>rovementpfTuly;>s — 2Qd. Edition, 1723. 8 vp. 

7. A general Treatise of Husbandry aqd Gardening« contain- 
ing snrh obseryations and expcrimeata as are new. and 

^ , ' ♦ » . • » » . .1.1. ; 

useful for the improvement of land; with an account of 
such extraordmary inventions and natural productions as 
. . may help the ingenious in .their studies, and pr^motc^. 
universal leaming. With a variety of curious cuts. 1,7 23. 
Bvo. 
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8. A philosophical Treatise of Agriculture ; or a new method 
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of evhtTAltof and iBertMbf til toftt «f Trett. Mtfiib*, 
Md Flowers ; beia^ a Teiy eorioiia work, eoriehed with 
Qsefiil teerets in Nature fi>r helpbg the Tegetatton of aU 
aorta of Trees and Plants ; and for fertilizing tbe most 
stabbon soils. By 6. A. Agrtcola. M. D. and Dr. of 
Philosophy at Ratisbome^ Translated from At German 
with remari^s. Adorned with cats. The whole rerised 
and compared with the original ; together with a Pre&ee 
confirming thU new method. 1728. 

0« Family Dictionary, containing the most approTed methods 
for improring estates and gardens. 1TS0-^S toIs. folio. 

10. Practical Discourses concerning the fonr Elements as 
they relate to the growth of Plants, Tia. 1« Of the im« 
proTcment of land in general. 8. Of the principles of 
water, and the necessity of it for regetation. 8. Yarions 
methods relating to the draininl^ of lands. 4* Of the se- 
▼eral Parts of Plants and their respectiTe oflkes. 6. Of 
the anatomy and motion of juices in Plants. 6. Of the 
different ways of propagating plants. 1. How to make 
plantations either for pleasure or profit 8* Rnles for 
pruning, drc. 0. Of a Kitchen Garden and theparticulav 
management of Vines and Figs. 10. Of a Flower Gar- 
den ; with some new obsertatioos relating to fiowers and 
exotick plants. With a collection of new discoveries for 
the improTement of land either in the form or garden. 
Snd edition. 1788. 8to. The first edition appeared in 
1787. 8to. 

11. DicUonarhmi Botanicum, or a Botanical Dictionary for 
the use of the curious in Husbandry and Gardening. 1728. 
t vola. 8wh. Plunket considers this the first Botameal 
Dietionary that appeared in Inglaad, 
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1S» The Ifimtjui^ being a trcsdM ahtfiiiif » 1. The satvM 
and method of plmntiiig, nanuriof » cuUivatiDg, and di» 
recliiig of Vines ; 2. Proper directions for drawbg, press* 
inf » makisgy keeping, fining and curing all defects in the 
Wine; 3* An easy and familiar method of planting and 
raising Vines to the greatest perfection ; illustrated with 
several nsefal examples. X728* 8?o. 

1% The Gentleman and 6ardener*s Kalendar directing what 
is necessary to be done in every month in the year in the 
Kitchen Garden, Fmit Garden, and Nursery ; Manage- 
ment of Forest Trees, Green Houses, and Flower Garden, 
with directions Cor the making and ordering Hop grounds* 
London. 1718. The 8rd. edition 1720. 8yo. This was 
an enlarged reprint of the fourth book of his ** New Im« 
pfOTcment of Planting, Ac. 

X4. A general treatise of Husbandry and Gardening; eo»r 
taining a new system of vegetation; illustrated with many 
observations and experimentSy formerly published monthly 
and now methodized and digested under proper heads with 
additions and alterations. In four parts. London. 1728. 
2 vob. 8vo. — ^A compressed edition of this appeared with 
Notes in 1767. 1 vol. 8vo. 

18, Calendarinm Universale, London. 1718, and 1728. 
12mo» 

18* A Catalogue of the Seed Plants mentioned in Townsend*s 
Tract, and to be found in a ^Seedsman^s Shop. London* 
1720. 

17* The Country Gentleman, and Farmer's Monthly Direetor 
London. 1721, 1727, 1729 and 1732« 8vo. 
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Id. T9W EiperiMentt rebt'ire io tbc gp^nnltoii «f PhdU. 

19. Tn«ti0e on Faliowing Qiovady rtitiag Qimb^ £^t, &c. 
Londoa. 1714. 4to. 

20. A Survey of ancient llusteiidrj. and CmtAtniug oolfected 

from the Greeks k Romans. 4 plates. London* 1726. 8yo* 

» . . .• 

21- Experimental Hurbtodman and Gardner. London* 
1726. folio. 

22 Discourses concerning the growlb of Flantd. Westmliisttr* 
1727* 8vo, 

23* A complete body of Jlu^bandry. Lond6n; 11PSt«'Mo, 

24. Tbe Weekly Miscellany for the I m p r o v ement ol* Hits*' 
bandry. Arts and Sciences, Twenty-one Ndtmbers 1727* 
ttvo. 

25« The Science of good Husbandry ; orihe :iIie^omicks of 
Xenopbon, translated from the Gi'eek* Ldndon. 1727* 
8vo- It is merely an oM tiandltftion - mod^rtiixed in 
language, &€> 

• ■ 

28* ' An account of Mr* Cowell's Akie in blossom** London* 
1729; Svo* 

i 

27» Proposals for the improv^tn^nt of waste Lands. 8vo*1723« 

28. British Housewife and Gardener's Companion; 1728* 2 
vols* 6 vo • With engravings' 

29. The Riches of a Hop Garden explained* 1729- 
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( Ma fmm\m Ihekh^vt mup ciotit works whiob bear the name 
of Bradlejt would lie a useltat lask, ebce if we except 
■ome experimtiits which he instituted to prove the circulation 
wf tU Sap/aa4^lbefiexnality of Planta, they cobtaia nothing 
which is not osbtanBed id pfevioos or contenporary authors* 
His works however may be read with pleasure as abounding 
ki infaniiaaioa eoBeeted ftom books, and men of learnbg^ with 
whom be niainCaiaed a veir j enlarged oorrespoadenee* Little 
aahe wai of an original alithor he mast be regarded as one of 
4ha bast IHeads of Hbrticolturq ; the theoretical and scientific 
Tiews that he had of Vegetation and the several j>ractices of 
Gardening, which he laboured to illustrate with experiments 
Md pfacitieal knowledge piroeured from others* contributed 
giteatly ^ direet the altcntioa of amaleani as well as practitio- 
ners uHstbe true mode of aoqubring a correct knowledge of 
the Art- 

. His woika had a very wide ciroidationy being upheld by the 
appended Title of his professorship, and by coinciding most 
opportunely with the increasing love of Gardening, and con- 
se^aenHy rapMy inerearing intsodnctioa of excStics whieh was 
one of the characteristics of his age* Bradley laboured inde- 
fiitigably aud successfully to promote the improvement of 
Hor^llttre, and however we dkay ^aspfae the man, we shbuld 
respect the benefkelor. - It Mast h6 remarked that, the '« Gene- 
ral Treatise of Husbandry and tiardening** (14) was intended 
by him as a summary of what he had previously written on the 
subject. fttUs*' New iinprdveneat of Planting and Gar- 
dening/^ he has introduced the whole of Dr. Beales*s scarce 
aad^aaM^Tn«ct<oa the <«IIeiPeA)vdshtfe Orohards*\ 

ITI^ The Y4»ttng Gardenei^s Director. London. l2mo. 
With a plate reprMeKthig kaots of flowers ; and a 
frontispiece being a view of an old GardeiL 
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ThcrOer cmMiamrdMicriintnicted*/ LoadM.tinp« 
The 6' a* edittott b dated 1760* 

The two above mentioBed works were bj the BeT* Beorf 
STEVENSON, of East Retford, NoftiogfaamsUre* 

» 

1717* Paradise Retreived ; demoBstratbg the most beaeficial 
method of msiiaging Fruit Trees, irilh a Treatise oa 
Meloos and Cttcumbers* Loadoa* 8fo* By 8Alf» 
UEL COLLINS, Esqr. of Archerton in Northaai^ 
toAshiie* 



-The Lady's Becteation; or the third and last fiatt ^ 
the Art of Gardening iwproTsd. Landott*8vo. .By 
CHARLES EVELYN, Esqr« son of the author of 
•« Sylva" &c. ^ 

-The Retiif*d Gardener* By--^ARP£NTEB« Bto. 

with engravings. 



The Country Gentleman's Vade-Mecum. By 
COB. 12mo 



1718. Raptn of Gardens. A Latin Poem in four books. 
Englished by Mr. Gardinerv London. Bvo* Tho 
third Edition is dated 17&8. 

JAMES GARDINER, author of the above work» was. bom in 
1678. His father was the Bishop of Lincoln. Our author 
was a Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. He was M< A- in 
1704, and at the time he died, Maroh 24th* 1782, was Sub. 
I>ean of Lincoln. He wrote several fvgitive pieees of Poetry* 
but I am not aware of any other seperate publicatiott by him 
than the above. 
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« 

• lOi portitii bj YertQi tfter J* Vertlst. ui profiled to hit 
tnuitlatioii of R^nn. 

THOMAS FAIRCHILD, ^s one of th<e few Gardeners of 
Us time who united a lore of Science Mrith the practice of his 
art. He ii mentioned throughout Brad1ey*s works as a man of 
general information and fond of scientific research, and in 
Aem are given miny of his experiments to demonstrate the set- 
nnlity of plants and tiieir possesion of a circniatory system. 
He was a commercial Gardener at Honton, carrying on one of 
the laigesi trades as a nnseryman and florist that were then 
established- He was one of the latent English cultivators of a 
Tineyard of which be had one at Hoxton as late as 1722. He 
died in 1729, leaving ftmds for insuring the delivery of a ser. 
moa annually in the Chnrch of St« Leonard*^, Shoreditch, on 
Whit-Tnesday, «* On the wonderful works of God in the Cre« 
atioa ; or On the certainty of the resorrection of the dead, pro* 
ved by the certain changes of the animal and vegetable parts 
of the creation.*' 

. Besides several letters published in Bradley's Works and a 
paper *'On the different and sometimes contrary motion of tho 
sap in plants** in the Philosophical Transactions tor 17M 

(xaxiti. p« 127) he published, 

« 

* . The City Gardener; containing the most experienced^ me- 
thod of cnhivating and ordering such Evergreens, Fruit Trees, 
Flowering shrubs. Flowers, Ezotick Plants, &c. as will be or- 
namental, and thrive best in the London Gardens. London* 

1722* A small octavo pamphlet. 

» 

1724. A Treatise on the manner of Fallowing ground, raising 
of grass, seeds, .and training Lint and Hemp. 
Anonymous* 12mo« 



: PHnXIP MtLLBR» «rai hotm im imU : Hii Mim'MM 
it stated by Professor Martyn, Dr. Plunkct^.^c* vito Gar«t 
denrr to tbe Apothecaries* Company at their Garden at Chel- 
sea , and the tnbjeot of this noliee aneceiedMl htei lA that eti^ 
ployment in 1722* BQDer was pfecisely jtfia tan of which Hdi6« 
culture at the perioijn which he lived was in need. Ikotics 
were pourinff in from every clime under die patronage. of a 
general taite for their acquisition, and the seteatific reseaoohcn 
and directions of Sloane^ Sherard, Caiesibyy Ac ; iSaUHoiuMB 
and Conservatories wero^mnltiplying, and theur {nhaUfeanti 
acaunnlatang to a hitherto unheard of extant, rind * to mai^gle 
these constructions, and their sensitive kihabifanti, tfeqnnlBd 
judgment and science which bat few Gbtfdciiers then ^snoncd^ 
Practical skill and Botanical science were united ifi Miller, and 
some of his contemporaries^ as Faircfaild, Gordon, Knowllon» 
and others, but as he exceeded them in knowledge^ so 4id M 
in the benefit he conferred upon Gardening by thd snfiuaicm 
of his acquirements through tbe Horticultural eonnnanity in 
his publications- Mr Loudon, on the authority ofWatis^a 
nurseryman at Acton^^nrho worked under Miller, asserts that 
hi^ father was a Market GardcnernearDeptfordorGrdeniiAsfay 
and that Miller him8elf,hadasmallFloriat*BCSardeaaoniewfasva 
aboat the apot covered by the Klng^s Bencb Prison; 8dutlfe«> 
wark* Being considered an ingenious Florist, wlien Su H^ 
Sloane gave the scite of their Garden to the Apothecaries* 
Company, they appointed him Gardener* It would aeenKttbre 
|s no evidence but the assertion of Profetaor Biarjtyn, to ^p* 
port the statement that Miller's father was bia predecessor in 
the office^ 

ft « 

Miller "was attached by long habit to the Botanic arrange- 
ments of Ray and Tournfort, and it was not until thSi seMitk 
edition of his Dictionary appeared, dut, overtom* by the ar- 

* Field's Hist, of Cbelte* Gtrdeaf,— Encyclopedia oiOmtAaang, p. llOft. 
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gumenU of Sir W» WaUon smd Mr, Hudson, lie adopted the 
Lbuiaean System. His works rendered him the world's ac« 
quaiutance — By foreigaers he was termed emphatically 
''Hortulanorum princeps". He was elected member of the 
Botanical Academy of Florence and of the Royal Society of 
London, to whose council be was likewise occasionally chosen. 
—He was much consulted on the subject of laying out grounds 
&c. especially by the Dukes of Bedford, Northumberland and 
Richmond* He had many pupils^ among other distinguished 
ones the late Mr. forsyth and Mr. W, Alton. As old age 
crept on, it would seem the self sufficiency and querulousness o* 
an Octagenarian caused a disagreement with his employers, 
which induced liim to resign his office in T7G9. The Company 
accepted his resignation but they continued to him his Salary 
He was succeeded by the late Mr. W. Forsyth. He fixed his 
residence adjoining that part of Chelsea Church Yard where he 
lies interred. He died Deer. 18th, 1771. The Horticultural 
Society erected an obelbk over his grave in 1810. 

Switzer and other contemporaries give evidence of his open, 
generous character; and Professor Marty n observes, *• He was 
of a disposition too generous, and careless of money, to be- 
come rich, and in all his transactions observed more attention 
to integrity, and honest fame than to any pecuniary advantages." 
There is a portrait of Miller, engraved by Maillet, prefixed to 
a French translation of his Dictionary, published at Paris in 
1786, 

The following is a list of his writings, 

1. The Gardener's and Florist's Dictionary, or a complete 
system of Horticulture. 1724. 2 vols. 8vo. 

• 

This appears to have been the production of a Society of 
Gardeners of which Miller was the Secretary ; this work 

2 e 
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however he gfifttly improTed and enlarged, and in 1731 ap* 
peared what is always considered the first edition of ** The 
Gardener's Dictionary containing the methods of cultivating 
and improving the Kitchen, Fruit and Flower Gardens. As 
also the Physic Garden, Wilderness, Conservatory, and Vine- 
yard according to the practice of the most experienced Gar- 
denersofthe present age* Interspersed with the History of 
the Plants, the character of each genus, and the names of all 
the particular species in Latin and English, and an explanation 
of all the terms used in Botany and Gardening. Together 
with accounts of the nature and use of Barometers, Thermo* 
meters, and Hygrometers proper for Gardeners ; and of the ori-. 
gin, causes and nature of the Meteors, and the particular in* 
fluence of Air,Earth,Fire and Water upon Vegef ation,according 
to the hest natural Philosophers. Adorned with Copper Plates/^ 
1 vol. Mo. The 2nd, Edition. 1738. 1 vol. fol. drd, 1737 
—4th. 174a— 6th. 1748— 6th. 1762— The seventh edition dis* 
tinguished as embracing the Linnsean arrangement appeared in 
1760. It is entitled ** The Gardener's Dictionary ; containing 
the best and newest methods of cultivating and improving, the 
Kitchen, Fruit, Flower Garden and Nursery. As also for 
performing the practical part of Agriculture; including the 
management of Vineyards, with the methods of making and 
preserving the Wine, according to the present practice of the 
most skilfulV ignerons in the several Wine countries of Europe. 
Together with directions for propagating and improving, from 
real practice and experience, all sorts of Timber Trees. — ^The 
8th edition was published in 1768. In 1702 appeared the 
ninth edition, edited by Professor Marty n of Cambridge— In 
this the lists of species are completed fn every genus with 
which Botanists were then acquainted, with the exception of 
the minuter Cryptogamic plants of which only the generic cha- 
racters are noted, and such species as are employed for food, 
or in the arts—The Botanical and Historical parts respecting 
each species Is given first, and lastly the necessary cultivation 
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of the geuui wUh aaj diAr€a<»e that tmj b« rcqvired Ant soma 
of the species. This prevents nitch of the confiiskNiMd tsiito* 
logy which occurred in the previous editions. 

Miller published an abridgement of his Dictiooarj in 17969 
2 Yolsy 8to» a second edition in 8 vois, 1741. A third in 
1748. A fourth in 1764. A fifth Edition in 1 toI. 4to, in 
17089 and a sixth of similar size in 1770. It was published in 
Dutch in 1746, and in German in 1760. In French in 1785. 

Thus has this great record of our Art progressively improved, 
and will ever remain a monument of its author's acquirementa» 
and a standard for reference. Tlie practical conteats are am- 
ple and correct ; and for forming an opinion of the scientific 
part we need only quote the observation of linnsus* who said 
of it ''Non est Lexicon Hortulanoram sed Botauicorum.*' 

2. A method of raising some Exotic seeds which have been 
judgedalmost impossible to be raised in Bngland-*-This 
appeared in the Philosophical Transactions vol. sxxv. p. 
486. No. 403.-^By germinating them in a bark bed» and 
transplantmg them into earth. — ^1728. 

3« An Account of Bulbous Roots flowering in bottles filled 
with Water, vol. xxxvii. p. 81. No. 418. This practice 
was then lately discovered. 

4. A Catalogue of Trees, Shrubs and Flowers, which are 
hardy enough to bear the cold of our climate and the opea 
air and are propagated in the gardens near London. 
1780. fol.-^Plates coloured. Arrangement Alphabetical. 
Without his name* 

6. Catalogue Plantarum Officinaliom qu» in Horto Botanico 
Chdseiano afiuBtur— 1780« 8vo. 
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«. Tb« Gardener's Kalcndar.— 8to. 1781.— This hai been 
a popular work and passed through many * editions. To 
an edition in 1761, was prefixed a "short introduction to 
the knowledge of the Science of Botany," which was af- 
terwards printed as a separate work. The fourteenth 
edition is dated, 1766. 

7. Figures of Plants to illustrate his Dictionary. These 
commenced in folio numbers in 1756, and were completed 
in 300 Tables, forming 2 vols* in 1760. 

8. The method of cultivating Madder, as it is practised by 

the Dutch in Ze^dand. 1758. 4to. 

9. A Letter to Mr. Watson relating to a mistake of Professor 
Gmelin, concerning the Spondylium vulgare hirsutum, 
in the Philosophical Transactions, vol xlviii. p. 153. 

10. Elements of Agriculture, from the French of Duhamd. 
1764. 2vols. 8vo. 

11. A Letter to the Rev. Thomas Birch, D. D. Secretory to 
the Royal Society. Phil. Transact, vol xlix. p. 161. 

12. Remarks upon the Letter of Mr. John Ellis, F. R S. to 
P. C. Webb, Esq. Ditto vol. 1. p. 430. 

These relate to some disputed point respecting the staining 
qualities of some American Sumachs. 

1726. The Gentleman Farmer, or certain observations on the 
Husbandry of Flanders, compared with that of En- 
gland. Anon. 12mo. 



-The Gardener's Universal Calendar, London. 8vo. 
by BENEDICT WHITMILL. 
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1727. The Vineyftrd: a Treatise shemng the nature and 

method of plantlngy manuring, cultivating, and 
dressing Vines in foreign parts. 2. Proper direc- 
tions for drawing, pressing, making, keeping, fin- 
ing, and curing all defects in the Wine. 3. An easy 
and familiar method of planting and raising Vines 
in England, to the greatest perfection ; illustrated by 
several useful examples. 4. New experiments in 
grafting, budding, or inoculating, whereby all sorts 
of fruit may be much more improved than at present; 
particularly the Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, Plumb, 
&c. 6. The best manner of raising several sorts of 
•^ compound fruit, which have not yet been attempted 
in England. Being observations made by a Gentle- 
man, (S. J.) in his travels. London. 1727. 8vo, 
A second edition appeared in 1732. 

From the Title Page it would appear to be the same work as 
that mentioned in the list of Bradley's works (12.) ''The Vine- 
yard" of that author I have never seen, having inserted it among 
the number of his publications on the authority of Mr. Loudon.* 

1728. The Villas of the ancients. Illustrated with plates. 

London, fol. By ROBERT CAST EL, a London 
Architect and Antiquarian. 



■ Le Blond's Theory and Practice of Gardening; and 
of Orange Trees. 4to. Plates. It is the same as 
James's work bearing the same name and date. 

BATTY LANGLEY, was an Architect and Garden designer. 
He was born in 1G96 at Twickenham, where he continued to 
reside. 

He published the following works. 

* Encjclopwdia of Garde nini^. p. 1102. Ed. S. 
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1. Practical Geometry, tpplifd 4o th« art« of Bniklmg, Sur- 
veying, Gardening and Mepauratioo. London* 1729. 

% The sure method of improving an Estate by Phntationa of 
Oak, Elm, Ash, Birch, and other Tisnber Treei. London 
172a. 4to. A Plate* 

3. Pomona, or the Fruit Garden illaslratod : hmg the anre 
method of preserving the best kin^s of Fritft^ with di- 
rections fur Pruning, Nailing, t&c. With 71^ plates. Lon- 
don. 1729. fol. ^ 

4. New principles of Gardening ; or the laying out of Pas- 
tures, Groves, Wildernesses* labyrinths. Avenues^ Parks, 
&c. 4to. 1728. With engravings. 

JOHN COWELL, was a Nursery man at Hoxton of whom 
frequent mention is made in the works of Bradley and other 
Horticultural writers of the same period. He appean to have 
died about 1730, for Swltzer speaks of him as ** kte of Hox- 
ton^* in the following year. 

Cowell was author of the following woriis, 

1» Account of the Aloe in Blossom, Torch Thistle, and 
Glastonbury Thorn. London. 1729. 8vo. 

2. The Curious and Profitable Gardener, containing the new- 
est method for improving Land by Grain or Seed, also a 
description of the Great Aloe, and other Exotics, with the 
manner of preserving them in Winter. London. 8vo. 
1730. The edition of 1732 is the same as this with a new 
Tide. 

1739 A Dissertation on Cyder and Cyder Fruit. By H. 8. 
Esq. of Pynes in Devonshire. The author of thia 
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wtt Mr. Huglh SfftffoM. Afam in lUn much en- 
larfed* 

« 

17S0 Observationt on Agrkirfture. By G. RYE. Dublin 
8vo, 

1730 Catalogrus Arborum, Fraticumque, turn Exoticarum turn 
Domesticarum, &c. or. The Gardener's Catalojrue 
of Trees aMT Sfaru^s^ both Etotic and DorocBticfc 
which are hardy eno^h to cndurfe the cold of our 
cfimate in the open Air, ranged in an alphabetical or- 
der according to their mott approved Latin Names J 
wWi an Index of the English Names referring to the 
Latin. To in hich- is added the character of each ge- 
nus in English, and a short account of the growths of 
each tree or shrub, illustrated with 21 Copperplates, 
in which thertf are above 60 beautiful Plants which 
were designed by the famous M^-nheer Van Huysum, 
and are represented in their proper" colours. Done 
by a Society of Gardeners, folio. London. 

This work was the joint production cf a Society of some of 
the most eminent Florists and Nurserymen of that period as 
Fairchild, Furber, Smith, Driver, James, Low, the Grays, 
Wfaitmill, and Hani. Miller was their Secretary; and this 
work it is conjectured ^oth by Weston and Martyn, gave rise 
to the- folio edition of his Dictionary, which appeared in the 
following year. This Society are also said by Weston to have 
'assisted Miller in the writing of his Dictionary in octavo which 
appeared in 1724. Only one part of this "Catalogue'* wa.^ 
pablished. In the preface it is stated, that the trade finding 
great inconvenience from the vague nomenclature of Plants 
which then existed, resolved upon this work for the publick 
benefit. They probably found a more difficult task tlian they 
at first imagined.* 

* WMtott't Trtett on praetioal A ^rtmiUnre and 03rd«nhif < Muriyn't pfe^ 

be* to MiUei-^A Dictionarj 
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1733. Ad Essay concerning the best method* of pruning' 
Fruit Trees, also the method of pruning Timber Trees^ 
and also a discourse concerning the improTcment of 
the Potatoe. London. 8vo. Anonymous. 

-The nature and method of planting, manuring, and 



dieting a Vineyard* Anonymous. 8vo. 

■■ ■ The great Improvement of Commons that are enclosed 

for the advantage of Lords of the Manor, the Poor, 
and the Public, with methods of enriciiing all Soils 
and raising Timber* To ripen fruit at all times of the 
year ; an improvement in raising Mushrooms, Cu- 
cumbers, Sec. Anonymous. 

ROBERT FURBER, was the founder of the Kensington 
Nursery, now held by Messrs. Malcom. He was distinguish- 
ed as a Nurseryman, especially in the raising of Fruit Trees* 
He published the following works^ 

1. Fruits for every month in the year* 12 Plates foL 1732. 
These are prints of the best kind of fruits grown in this 
country. 

2. An Introduction to Gardening, or a guide to Gentlemen 
and Ladies in furnishing their Gardens, being several 
useful Catalogues of Fruits and Flowers. London. 1783. 
8vo. 

1732 1. A Flower Garden for Gentlemen and Ladies, or the 
Art of raising Flowers to blow in the depth of Win- 
ter ; also the method of raising Salleting, Cucumbers, 
&c. at any time of the year. London. 8vo. by SIR 
THOMAS MOORE. 

The same Gentleman also wrote. 
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S. The Ftoirer Gftrden ihpULfed, containing sboTe Ibur 
>lMiodred representationti oif the most beautiful Flowen 
coloured to the li(e,'ivilhthe art of raiding Flowers in 
the depth of Winter. With 12 engpravings of the 
Mason^Ti 1732. 4to. Again in 1734, with the ad^ 
dition of the ** Flower Garden for Gentlemen, &c/* 



T he nature and method of planting, manuring, and 
dietiffg a Vineyard. 1793. a^. By SIR ALEX^ 
ANDBR MURRAY, of Stanhope, Author of some 
Scotch politicat works. 

1735. Blerlin: a Poem; humbly inscribed to her Majesty* 
To which is added the Royal Hermitage. With se- 
veral curious representations both of the Cave and 
Hermitage* By a Lady, London. 8vo. 



■ T he Rarities of Richmond; bring exact descriptions 
of the Hermitage and Merlin's Cave in the Gardens 
there. London. 1736. 8vo. Anonymous. Again 
in 1736 with Meriin*s life and prophecies. 

WILLIAM ELLIS, a farmer of Little Gaddesden near 
Hemel Hempstead in Hertfordshire. He evidently was a man 
of int^gence# He had travelled much, both in this countrj 
and on the continent. He wrote the following works. 

L The Timber Tree improved; or the best practical 
• methods of improving dififerent lands with proper Timber. 
London, 1738. 8vo. 

3, Complete Modem Husbandry, coutainmg the practice of 

Farming; Chiltem and Vale Fanning : Improvements on 

Fruit «nd Timber Trees^ See. 1744. 8 vob. 8vo« Again 

in 17M and 17n. 

2 O' 
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Il< «lso tdited *< The Fiamer's Inttnietory •r the Hnsband- 
mn t and Gardener's luefiil and necessary Ccnnpanion** which 
was originally written by 8ainnel Trowel], Gent. This was 
published in 1747. 8vo. He also mentions another work he 
was about publishing entitled ^* l^llis's Country Housewife." 

Mr. Trowell, Ellis says, wais a very ingenious gentleman^and 
celebrated Garden Artist, and mentions his *< writings on Gar* 
dening** which I haye never seen. He was Steward of the Es- 
tates belonging to the Benchers of the Inner Temple. He was 
dead in 1747* He published a new Treatise of Husbandry and 
Gardenmg. London. 8vo. 1799. which was translated into 
German in 1750. 

1788.— -The complete Seedsman's Monthly Calendar, shewing 
the most easy method of raisiog and cultivating every 
sort of Seed beloi^ng to a Kitchen and Flower 
Garden: with necessary Instmctions for sowing of 
Berries, Mast, and Seeds, of Evergpreens, Forest 
Trees, and such as are proper for the improving of 
l^nd. Written at the command of a person of honour. 
London. 8vo. Anonymous. 

1788. An Essay upon Harmony, as it relates chiefly to situa- 
tion and building. London. 8vo. Anonymous. 

1740. A Catalogue of Trees and Shrubs which are prepared 
for sale. By CHRISTOPHER GRAY, Nursery- 
man of Fulham. 

Gray was the founder of the Fniham-Nnrsery, now held by 
Messrs. Whitley and Co. It had many rare plants contributed 
to it by Catesby, Collison, Miller, Dr. Gordon^ and others. 
The greater part of Bishop Compton's collection was added to 
it by purchase of his successor. The first Magnolia grandifiora 
introduced to this country, was planted in Gray*s Garden. 
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1744. Adam*! Luxurj and Etc's Cookery, or the Kitchea 
Garden displayed. London. 8to. Anonymous 



-Cnrioufl Experiments in Gardening^ ; modes of pro* 
pagation^ &c« Illustrated with Wood Cuts. 1730. 
12mo. 



1744. A Treatise concerning the Husbandry and Natural His-^ 

tory of England. 8vo. This purports to be a produc- 
tion of Sir Richard Weston (seep. 95.) but is only a 
bfid abridgement of Uartlib*s Legacy. 

1745. A plan of Mr. Pope^s Garden and Grotto, with a cha- 

racter of his writings. 

SIR WILLIAM WATSON, deserves our jiotice more as 
the friend of Horticulture, than as ranking among the Authors 
of works on that Art, He was the son of a respectable 
Tradesman, In St- John's Street, Smithfield, and bora in 1715. 
He was educated at Merchant Tailor's School; and from 
thence removed to be apprenticed to an Apothecary* He was 
early distinguished for his love of Botany. In 1738 he mar- 
ried and commenced business for himself. In 1741 the Royal 
Society elected him a member. To its '* Transactions" he 
contributed many papers in almost every branch of Natural 
History. Sir Hans Sloane the founder of the British Museum 
nominated him one of its Trustees. He was an early and very 
assiduous experimenter in Electricity, for his discoveries in 
which he received in 1745, the Copley Medal from the Royal 
Society. He took the degree of M. D. in 1757, previous to 
which he had been elected a Member of the Royal Academy of 
Madrid ; and Doctor of Physic by the Universities of Halle and 
Wittembergh. He became a Licentiate of the College of Phy- 
sicians in 1759; one of the Physicians of the Foundliu;^ Ho<- 
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m 1702; one oftheTice-Prasidents of the Royal Society; 
Fellow of the College of PhjsicianB, and one of the Elects in 
1784. He was knighted in 1786- In the course of that year 
he hegan to decline in health and his death occurred May 
10th, 1787. 

There is an engravbg of him an oval^ hy Ryder, 1791» 
after a painting hy £• Ahhot. 

His chief writings relating to Horticulture are, 

1. Critical Remarks on the Rev. Mr. Pickering's Paper con- 
cerning the Seeds of Mushrooms* This appeared in the 
Philosophical Transactions, y. xUi.p; 599. and ?.xliiip« 61. 

9* Account of the remains of the Garden formerly belongmg 
to the Tradescants at Lamheth. Phil* Trans* zlfi 160. 

3* Account of the Garden at Fulham formerly belonging to 
Dr. He^ry Compton, Bishop of London% Phil Trans. 
xlyii. 241* 

1746* The Gentleman's Gardener's Director of Plants, Flow- 
ers, and Trees; with a garden Kalenden London. 
8to, The fifth Edition is an enlarged one bearing 
date 1765. By DAVID STEPHENSON. M. A. 
author of ^' a new Mechanical Practice of Physic". 

Miller and Wf>!iton mention ** the Gentleman Gardener 
instructed** 12mo. by this Author^ I746« 8th* Edition, 
1760* Are these different works? 

1747* The Complete Florist London 8vo. Anonymous. 
It consists of 100 engraftngs of Flowers, coloured 
and plain* 
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1748« A Dialo|;ae iqM>n tiM Gardens of Lord Viscount Cob- 
bam at Slowe in Bueks* London. 8to. Anonymous. 

174a Catologue of Hot-House, Green-House, Hardy, and 
Herbaceous .Plants, Flowering and Evergreen Shrubs 
Fruit aJid Fruit Trees. Edinbuiigh. 8vo. By 
DICKSON, JAMES, and Co. Nurserymen and 
Seedsmen, Edinburgh. An enlarged edition appeared 
in 1706| enumeratiog alphabetically all tbe plants 
described in the Hortus Kewensb. 



•Directions for cidtivatiag Vines in America. By 
AARON HILL. 



1750. The Beauties of Stowe, with engravings. 8vo. By 
GEORGE BICKMAN. 

1753* An Account of the EhqpeiNNr of China's Gardens at 
Pekin. London* 8vo. Anonymous. 

1758. The Kiteben, and Flower Gasdens complemt, in four 
sheets. 



■ ■ A Catalogue of Seeds and Roots under their proper 
heads. By W. WEBB. Seedsman. ^ 

FRANCIS COVENTRY,>asy native ^ Ca jibridgeshire. 
He took^his^degree of Master of Arts, at - Magdalen [College 
Cambridge, in 1752, and entered into Orders, but died prenuu 
turely in 1759 immediately after being presented to the dona- 
tive of Edgeware. He is well known as the Author of the 
satirical^Novel '\Pompey the little." He wrote *' Penshursi'' 
a Poem in Dodley*s^Collection ; and ** a Poetieal EpisUe to (ho 
Hon* Wihnot Vaugfaan ;'* but deserves particular notice^ here 
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from being the Author of an adminble EmtLj m '* The World^. 
No. XV. ApL 12. 1763» entitled '*Strictufes on the absurd 
noTeltiefl introduced in Gardeningi and a humorom descriptioo 
of Squire Mushroom** Villa.*' 

• 
1763* A Treatise on the Hyacinth ; contaaatag the manner of 
cnltiTatbg that flower, on the experience lately made 
by the most eminent Florists in Holland, l^nslated 
from the Dutch by BARTHOLEMEW ROCQUE. 
London. 8vo« 

Rocqne was a florist at Walham Green. He wrote several 
Agricultural Works, as on Lucerne, &c« He was a great cul- 
tivator of Grasses, 

JAMES JUSTICE, was one of the principal Qerks of Ses- 
sion in Scotland, and a Fellow of the Royal Society. His father 
was a Merchant, who importing bnlbous roots from Holland, i» 
said first to have given the son a taste for their culture which 
increased to a passion for Gardening in general that was un- 
contronlable* He Juid a Villa and Garden at Crichton near 
Dalkeith, upon which he expended his fortune, and was ulti- 
mately obliged to sell it, after devoting himself in its retire- 
ment, to the practice, of Gardening for thirty years* To acquire 
information on the culture ofbnlbous rooted flowers, he twice 
visited Holland and travelled once into Italy for further im- 
provement in his skill and taste* He was unsparing of expense 
in procuring Exotics and new varieties* He was the first to 
introduce the Pine Apple into Scotland, and had as he states 
the largest collection of Auriculae in Europe. He died in 1762 
or 3* He was the Author of the following work, 

« 

The Scot's Gardener's Director, Edinburgh, 1764, 8vo.— 
Another Edition appeared in 1764, after his decease, entitled 
^*The British Gardener's Director^ chiefly adapted to the cli-i 



■ 
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mate of the Noithefti CkmntiM, dirMiiog the necescuy work 
in the Kitchen, Fruit, and Pleasure Gardene, and in the Nor* 
aery, Green-House and Stove. *' Edinburf^h 8vo. Another 
edition dated the same year, arranged as a monthly Kalendar 
is very different from the others. There was another Edition 
in I7OT. Professor Martyn says " It is an origtilal and tr oly 
valuable work, founded upon reflection and experience**. 

SIR JOHN HILL, was the son of a clergyman, and Lorn 
about 17 16* He was apprenticed to«n Apothecary at West- 
minster, and there being led to the study of Botany, obtained 
from his proficiency in that Science the patronage of the Duke 
of Richmond and Lord Petre, who employed him in their Oar- 
dens. He became a writer almost upon the whole cycle of the 
Sciences, and by the labour of his pen, for it mattered to him 
b.ut little what bis sniyect was, he often acquired fifteen hun- 
dred pounds per annum.* So that emolument was to be gained 
he apparently was not very scrupulous in what schemes be en- 
gaged. That he was a man of talents cannot be denied to him 
but that be prostituted them is demonstrated by the contempt 
in which he was generally held. In 1740 he translated Tbeo- 
phrastds "On Gems.** ^*A general Natural History" in 8 vols, 
folio; "a supplement toChambers* Cyclopaedia*' and a periodical 
named " thjs Inspector** rapidly followed each other. He ob^ 
tained a Doctor's Degree at St. Andrews, and then endeavoured 
in vain to be elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. He vent- 
ed his disappointment in a Pamphlet and a quarto volume, 
wUch^n however bad spirit they were dictated are acutely 
written. He profited much by being a proprietor of quack 
Medecines. Having obtained the patronage of the Earl of 
Bute, he published under his auspices ** a System of Botany** in 
26 volumes folio ; for which pompous work he was created a 
knight of the Order, of Vasa, by the King of Sweden- He 
wrote several novels and farces. He died Nov«22Dd. 1775. He 
had a dispute with Ganick, having published a pamphlet in ^ 
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A«w entMed «'To D«nd Oanick EB<|.tk» Peffiioa of I, ii» 
behalf of beraeif awd sitter,*' ia whiek he chained that aetor 
with pronouncing many wordft spelt with I as if the vowel U 
was made use of. The pamphlet-is sank into oblivion, but the 
Epigram with which^Garrick replied to him is one of the best 
in the Englbh language. 

If His true, as you say, that I've injured a letter, 
I'll change my notes soon, and 1 hope for the better; 
May the just rights of letters, as well as of men. 
Hereafter be fixed by the tongue and the pen I 
Most devoutly I wish that they both have their dae^ 
And that I may never be mistiJcen for U« 

Hill also became embroiled in a contest with Woodward 
the Comedian, who answered him in a pamphlet with this motto. 

** I do remember an Apothecary, cnlling c^ simples* " 
alluding to a story that Hill was forbidden the entrance to 
some nobleman*s gardens, for having purloined several valua- 
ble plants. 

There is a portrait of him after a painting by F. Cotes, 1757, 
etfgraved by R. Houston. An oval, with a solitaire. 

The following are his chief works rdating to Gardenmg.' 

,1. A method of raising Trees from the leaves. Under the 
assumed name of Thomas Barnes, London, 1768, 8vo. 

2. Eden ; or a complete body of Gardening, 0D coloured 
plates, Londoui folio. 

t* Complete body of Husbandry, with plates, folio. 
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4. The Gardener'* new Kalender, with plates, Londoiv 

• n ' 

6. Ad idea of a Botanical Garden in England^ 1758. 

6* Account of a stone which upon being watered producea 
mushrooms, plates 2, London, 1758| 8vo. 

?• Method of producing double flowers from single by a re-> 
gular course of culture, illustrated with 7 plates, London 
1758* 

8« The origin and production of proliferous flowers, with the 
culture at large for raising double^ from single, and proli-* 
ferous from double, 7 plates, London, 1769, 8vo. 

9. The practke of Gardening by T« Perfect, a pupil of Dn 
Hill, London, 1758. 8to, 

10* Botanical Trae^, London, 1762* A coUectiott of pre- 
viously published Pamphlets. 

Ut Theconstruction of Timber explained by means of the 
Microscope. London, 1770. 8vo. 

12. The Vegetable System, or Ex])eriments on the structure 
and life of Pknts, 1768. 

1J54. The Crardener's Pocket Book, or Country Gentleman's 
Recreation; being the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower 
Garden displayed in alphabetical order, by R. S. 
Gent. 

THOMAS HITT, appears to have been a native of Aber- 
deenshire. He served his apprenticeship under the gardener of 
JohB| the 3rd* Duke of Butknd, at Belvoir Castle/ in Lin^ 

2 B 
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Mlatkirt, irh6 wm like liit Ikther t grett delighter in Oardeow 
img, fptthXLy tiw euItuM of Fruit Trees. Hilt lived sixteeil 
yeart with Lord Robert Satton at Kelham House, in Netting- 
kamshire. During almost all the period he was a serring Gar- 
dener, he lived with one branch or other of the Rutland Family. 
In 17^6, he lived with Lord Robert Manners at Bioxholm 
in Lincolnshire. He eventually became a nurseryman, a de- 
signer of Gardens &c. in Kent. He died about 1710. He 
wrote upon Husbandry in genenl, and upon the teproTement 
of waste land in Aberdeenshire, but his chief work is 

I. A Treatise of Fruit Trees, London, 1755. A second edi«* 
tion appeared in 1767. Third Edition, Dublin, 176a. 
Miller mentions a third Edition 1768, London : 

It is the result of long experience, and is decidedly one of 
our best practical works upon the art of training tfees. The 
characteristic of his plan is to check the rise of the sap by 
making the stem take a tortuous course. 

At his death his. MS8 came into the possession of JTames 
Header, then gardener to the Duke of Northumberland, from 
which he published " The Modem Gardener. '» . 

% A Treatise of Husbandly, London, 8vo. 17W« 

t766. On the Heat and Cold of Hot houses, London, tvo. 
anonymous. 



———Observations on Husbandry, published from the ori- 
ginal MSS of the late Edward Lisle, Esq., of 
Crux-Easton, Hants, with Notes and observations by 
his son T. Lisle. D. D. 4to. 

Mr. B. Lisle settled at Crux-Easton in ITda*— 4, bej^g th«n 
about 27 years of age. He died in 1722. His son resided •% 
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B«auekre in Hants. There was another edition of hie worka 
in 2 vols* 8vo. There is an engraved portrait of Mr. B. Lisle, 
by S. F. Ravenet prefixed to his ** Olisenrations.*' 

SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS^ofScottiahparentage^waa 
born in Sweden in 1726, bat came to England when only two 
years old, and was placed at Ripon School. On arriving at 
aanhood he became Supercargaof a Swedish East India thip^ 
and made one voyage in that capacity to China. On his re- 
turn he commenced the study of Architecture, under the pa- 
tronage of Lord Bute, by whose interest^ he was appointed 
Drawing Master to the Prince of Wales, afterwards George the 
III. — His first architectural 'erection was a villa for the Earl of 
Besborough at Rpehampton. He wi^s afterwards employed in 
laying out the Royal Gardens at l^ew, where he introduced the 
Chines^ ornaments. In 1771 he was iavested with the Swe- 
dish Order of the Polav Star« He became a Fallow of the Royal 
and A^^quariai^ Societies. In 177S he. was appointed to con- 
duct the erectipn of Somerset House, being Architect to the 
King, Surveyor General to the Board of Works, and Treasurer 
of the Royal Academy. In 175B his style of design, &c. was 
severely atti^cked.in two. satires termed *'An hftrpio. Epistle** 
ajid ** An heroic Postscript to Sir W. Cban^bers** which came 
from the pen of Mason thj^ Poe^ Sit, ^,p 9'^^'°^'* ^'^^ ^'^ 
1796. 

There are two engravings of him after a portrait by Sir J.. 
Reynolds, one by J. CoUyer, 1786, the other by V.Green 
1780. 3. An engraving by Uonston, 1772, after a painting 
by F. Cotea. 4* A profile by D. Pariset, after a drawing by 
P. Falconet. 

The following are his published works, 

1^ Designs for Chinese. Buildings, Furniture,, DjMsses, Ma- 
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cliiBtB, and Utensils^ engraved from the originak drawn in 
China ; to which is annexed a description of thei^ Temples, 
Houses, Gardens, &c« London* 1757* Large fol* 

S. A treatise on Civil Architecture, London, folio* This 
reached a third Edition 

3. Plans, Elevations, Sections, and perspective views of the 
Gardens and Buildings at Kew. Londoa 1769, and 176$» 
FoUo. 

4* Dissertations on Oriental Gardening* London. 1744. 4to« 

As an Architect Sir William Chambers stands high ; the 
portico of Lord Besborough's Villa is particularly correct and 
elegant; the Grecian Mansion of the Marquis of Abercom at 
Dnddingtone near Edinburgh ; and die Gothic one of Milton 
Abbey in Dorsetshire, are monuments of his taste. Somerset 
House was a failure. His Chinese Gardening was puerile in 
the extreem. 

JOSEPH SPENCE, D. D. was bom in 16M. He was edu- 
cated at Winchester School, and proceeded thence to New 
College, Oxford, of which he became a FeOow. He acquired 
the friendship of Pope from an ** Essay*' published in 1727, on 
that poet*s Odyssey, on the following year he was elected Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford and held that appointment until 
1738. In 1731 he published an Account of the Stephen Duck, 
and procured for him the living of Byfleet About tlie same 
period he travelled with the Earl of Lincoln, and on his return 
was presented with the lixing of Great Horwood in Bucking- 
hamshire; and soon afterwards was appointed Professor of 
Modern History. In 1747 he published *< Polymetis, or En- 
quiry into the agreement between the works of the Roman 
Poets, and the remains of ancient Artists." In 1764 he received 
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a prebetidal Stall in Durham CatbedraL In thai year he directed 
the public «ttentioii toBlacUock* the Mind Poet; as he after 
wards did to Robert Hill the learned Taylor* His last publica- 
tion was^'Remarks and Dissertations OB Virgil, with soma other 
Classical obscryations, by the late Mr* Ilouldsxrortb. Pub- 
lished with Notes and additional Remarks by Mr. Spence.** 
Several minor pieces of our authors are in Dodsley's and other 
collections. He was accidentally drowned in a canal of his 
own Garden at Byfleet in Surrey, August 20th. 1708. There is 
a portrait of him in Nichols's ** Poets'*, T. Cook, sc. Another 
prefixed to his "Polymetis*' by G. Virtue, after the original by 
Isaac Whood* Smce his death have been published ** Spence's. 
Anecdotes concerning eminent Literary Characters.'' He was 
a friend of Lord MUpole who esteemed him a roan of taste and 
judgment in Gardening. The work which entitles him to our 
notice is, 

Someaccount of the Emperor of China's Gardens, Ac. &c* 
By Sir Harry Beaumont* London 1767 8vo« 

1757. The practical Husbandman. By R* MAXWELL, 
Esq. of Arkland* 

1. The distinguishing properties of a fine Auricula. 
Newcastle 8vo* 

2* The Dutch Florist* Newcastle 12mo. 1758. 

m 

These two works were by JAMES THOMPSON, a florist 
at Newcastle* 

1757. — ^An heroic Epistle to Sir W. Chambers — London. 4to. 

17^8*— An heroic Postscript. London. 4to. 

These severe and spirited Satires, hare been erruncoualy 
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attribute Co Joho BaToes by NidhoU in hit ** lilerary Aaecr 
4oteB.'' They are now known to have proceeded fxom Mason 
the Foety of whom we shall have occasion to make farther 
mention, at least when charged with being their author he did 
not deny that he was so. Warton thought they were the joint 
oflTspring of Walpole and Mason, or as he expressed it *' They 
may have been written by Walpole, and bnckram'd by 
Mason.*^ 

V 

REV. WILLIAM H ANBURY, rector of Church Langton 
Leicestershire, He died in 1778. He was exceedingly fond, 
of Planting. He planted fifty Acres of Nursery .Gronnd,. the; 
produce of which he dedicated to the improvement of the 
Church and Parish, it was instituted however in the first in-, 
staace for the encouragement and improvement of the Art of. 
Planting. There is a portrait of him, a private plate, engraved 
by R* Earlom, 1775, after the original by W. Penny* He was. 
author of the three following works, 

1. An Essay on Planting and a scheme to make it conducive 

to the glory of God, and the advantage of Society. LoOr 
don. 1768. An 8vo« pamphlet. 

2. The Gardener*8 new Calender. London. 1768« 8vo. 

8. A complete body of planting and gardening, containing 
the Natural history. Culture, and Management of decidu- 
ous and evergreen Forest Trees, with practical directions 
for raising and improving Woods. As well as a general 
system of the present practice of the flower, fruit, and> 
kitchen Gardens. 

This work commenced publishing in December 17(I9| and 
was completed in 160 siipenny weekly numbers, in 1778, 

forming two volumes, folio. 
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The fire following papers by ROBERT MARSHAM, Esfw 
'of Stratton in Norfolk appeared ia the Philosophical Trans-^ 
^actions. 

1. Obserrations on the growth of Trees. (PhiL Trans« Ahiew^ 
si. 320. In the year 1768.) 

t. On the usefalness of washing and rubbing the stems ef 
Trees to promote their annnal increase. (xIt. 124t 177^-^ 
XV. 138-^1761) 

S. Indications of Spring (zvi. 661 — 17W) 

4. On the measures of Trees, (xviii. 100.-^1707) 

i769.'— A Treatise on Grasses, and the Norfolk Willow. Loa« 
don. €vo« 

The 6ardener*s Catalogue of Hardy Trees, ShnibSv 
Flowers, Seeds, &c« London. 8vo. 

The above are by — NORTH, a Nurseryman, who formerly 
occupied the Gardens at Lambeth, now held by John Hay. 

JOHN MILLS, Esq. F. R. S. was anther of the following 
Works, not one of which are worthy of more particular notice. 

1* Practical Treatise on Husbandry, from the French of Dv* 
bamel* 1760* 4to« With additions, Plate«^^kc* 

^* A new and coiiplete System of Practical Husbandry 
1782* 6 vols* 8vo* This was published in weekly numbers 
and compleated iii 1788* It was twice translated iute 
German in 1784* 
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3. The natnnl and chemical Elemeots of Agricuttare from 
the Gcnnan of Oyllenborg. 12mo, I770« 

4, Essays on Agriculture* 8vo. 1772* 

17(K>. The London Gardener- London* 8to. Anonymous. 

THOMAS HAMILTON, EARL of HADDINGTON waa 
born in 1784, and died May 19th« 1794. This nobleman was 
a great encourager of improvements in the arts of cultivation. 
The fine plantations which are about the family mansion at 
Tynningham near Dunbar, are monuments of his fondness for 
arboriculture. He was the author of 

A Treatise on Forest Trees* Edinburgh* 1780* 8vo* 

JAMES LEE, a native of Scotland, was one of the best 
Gardeners of his time* He was for some time under Philip 
Miller at the Chelsea Garden ; and afterwards Gardener to the 
Duke of Argyle at Whitton, Middlesex, who was a great im- 
porter of Exotick Trees, and for that reason only , inviduously 
nick.named by Walpole *'A Tree-Monger". In conjunction 
with Kennedy, then Gardener to Lord Bolton at Chiswick, Lee 
commenced the business of a Nurserjrman, at the Vineyard 
Hammersmith. He was patronized by a great m^y of the no- 
bility and gentry, to whom he became known by his extensive 
knowledge of Natural History; and his Garden became particu- 
larly rich in plants from the extensive correspondence he kept 
up with Linnvas and other contemporary Botanists*-— He died 
in 1797* He was author of, 

1. An Introduction to Botany ; containing an explanation of 
the Theory of the Science, and an interpretation of its 
technical terms, extracted from the works of Linn«us, &e# 
12 Plates. 1780* 8vo. A work which Pultney speaks fa- 
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Vonrably of, as having^ tended to a general diffusioii of a 
■ knowledge of the Linnaean Sjsten. 

« 

t. Catalogue of Plants and Seeds sold bj Kennedy and Lee* 

1760. Observations towards a method of preserving the seeds 
of Plants in a state of Vegetation during long voyages 
London. 8vo. By SAMUEL PULLEIN, M. A. 
This Gentleman was also author of several publica-> 
tions upon the Mulberry^ Cotton Plant, and Silkworm. 

1760. Adam armed ; or an Essay endeavouring to prove the 
advantages and improvements the Kingdom may re- 
ceive, and the inconveniences and impediments it may 
avoid and remedy by the means of a well ordered and 
duly rectified Charter for incorporating and regulating 
the Professorofthe Art of Gardening'; humbly offered 
and presented by the Master and Company of the 
same. London, fol. No author's name, or date, but 
published about this year. 

1763. The Botanist*s and Gar4#ner*s n6w Dictionary ; cotk^ 
taining the Names, Classes, Orders, Generic Cba« 
facters, and Specific distinctions of the several Plants 
cultivated in England, according to the System of 
Linnaeus. To which is pre6xed an Introduction to 
the Linniean System of Botany. London. 8vo. By 
JAMES WHEELER, nurseryman at Gloucester. 



■'■ ' An Essay on the Theory of Agricnltore, intended as 
an introduction to a Rational System of the Art— 
Anon« 12mo. 

1764. The Dutch Florist^ or a true method of managing all 

sorts of Flowers with bulbous roots. Translated (root 

tha Dutch of Van Canpen. 4to. 

S w 
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1764. MMMimRustieaiiietCominerctale: or select Papers, 
on Agriculture, Commerce, Arts, and Manufactures. 
Drawn from experience, and communicated bj 
gentlemen engaged in these pursuits. Revised and 
digested by several Members of the Society for the 
encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. 
6 vols. • London, 8vo. 

This was succeeded by a similar work entitled " De Re Rus- 
tici" which commencad in 1168 and was completed, two vols, 
8vo, in 1770. 



-The complete Farmer, or Dictionary of Husbandry. 
4to. Anonymous. 2nd. Edition, 1768. 



WALTER HARTE, was born at Kentbury in Buckingham, 
shire about .1697. He was educated at Malborough School 
and at St. Mary's Hall, Oxford, where, in 1720, he took his 
Master's degree, he became Vice-principal of the Hall, and a 
Canon of Windsor through the interest of Lord Chesterfield. 
He was also Vicar of St* Austle and St. Blaze, Cornwall. At 
one period of his life he was^utor in the family of Earl Peter- 
borough. He died in 1768. He published '* A history of Gus« 
tavus Adolphus," seveial Poems, &c« bat is recorded here as 
being Author of. 

Essays on Husbandry, and a Treatise on Lucerne- By W. 
H. Canon of Windsor. Plates. 1764. and 1770. 

Every reader must agree with Dr. Johnson (what species of 
literature has this giant of learning not criticizedl) in consider- 
ing these Essays '' good''. It would appear that Dr* Harte was 
a very vain man. On the day his '* Gustavus Adolphus^' was 
published he left London to a^oid the influx of praise he was 
sure would attend it ; and was ashamed to return as it was a 
complete failure. 
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WILLIAM SHENSTONE, was born in November 1714. 
at his paternal Beat, the Leasowes in Hales-Owen* After 
passing with applause throug'h two Schools he proceeded in 
1792 to Pembroke College, Oxford* He here published a 
small volume of Poems in 1737. In 1742 he produced his 
" Schoolmistress'' having two years previously published ''The 
Judgment of Hercules* In 1745 he took the Estate of the 
Leasowes, much against his will, nnder his own management, 
and during the remainder of his life made it his study to orna- 
ment and improve the beauty of his ground* It is certain he 
was the envy of wealthier and less tasteful neighbours. Their 
envy, and the praise which fed his vanity, rendered him ever 
desirous of excelling, and he squandered on the decorations of 
his grounds, sums that shonld have obtained him necessaries 
and comfort. Though his grounds were beautiful, his house 
was mean and delapidated ; he was annoyed by creditors, or as 
bis biographer Dr. Johnson expresses it ''his groves were 
haunted by beings very different from fanns and fairies.'* He 
died of a putrid fever, Feb. 11 th* 1763. With his Poems we 
have here no concern, but we shall havte occasion to speak of 
the Leasowes hereafter, and must now record that in his works 
collected after his death, and published in 3 vols. Bvo. in 1764, 
are " Unconnected Thoughts on Landscape (gardening,'* 

There are three engraved portraits of him. 1. By Prancker, 
prefixed to his " Works," 1764, 8vo. 2. By Hall in 1780, 
after the original by T. Ross, painted in 1738. Bvo. 3, By T. 
Cook in Bell's edition of the " Poets." 

JOHN ABERCROMBIE, was bom at Edinburgh in 1726, 
near which City his father conducted a considerable Market 
€rarden. From his infancy he was employed to assist in this 
undertaking which was one particularly suited to his taste, and 
to improve and simplify his Art through after life, engrossed 
bis attention — At fourteen he became an apprtatiet of his 
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father. Hit educatioii wat plain and superficial, bat posseesin^ 
sound sense, and a habit of reasoning upon just principles, he 
was an agreeable Companion — ^He was thoroughly g^unded in 
his profession, the practice of years being retained and concen- 
trated by a habit of comxnitting to paper all the observations 
he made in its pursuit from a very early age — Soon after his 
appcnticeship expired, being about eighteen, upon some domes- 
tic misunderstanding, be came to London, where he obtained 
employment in some of the Royal Gardens at Kew and ai 
Leicester House. Afterwards he became Gardener to Dr. 
Munro and other gentle- men. He was present at the Battle 
of Preston Pans, which WSJ fought under his father's Garden 
Wall. He was a loyalist, or as he termed himself" a king's 
man." About 1751 — 2 he became Gardener to Sir James 
Douglas, during his continuance in whose service he married., 
Fearing his family might become troublesome he left his situa- 
tion in 1759, and returned to Scotland with the intention of 
becoming Kitchen and Market Gardener, but came again to 
England after an absence of only ten months- He was en- 
gac:ed in the service of several noblemen and gentlemen until 
1 770, when he engaged a Kitchen Garden and small Nursery 
Ground between Mile End Road and Hackney, attending 
jSpitalfields Market with the products until 1771 — 2 — ^at this 
period he became a publican in Dog-Row, Mile End, his house 
was afterwards converted into the Artichoke Tea Gardens. 
By the importunity of his wife he left this, and entered into 
the Seed and Nursery business at Newington and Tottenham 
Court, carrying on at the same time an extensive trade as a 
Kitchen Gardener and Florist. About 1778 he prepared his 
*' Every Man his own Gardener," which has passed through 
many Editions. He actually paid Mr. Thomas Mawe, Gardener 
to the Duke of Leeds, twenty pounds to allow his name to be 
attached to this work by whose name it of course has been 
generally known. Afterwards becoming more confident he 
published his " Gardener's Pocket Journal, or Daily Assis-i 
tant", which obtained a very ext^ttsiive sale, and has sinse 
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passed through an edition of 2000 Copies annuallj — Besides 
these he compiled The Universal Dictionary of Gardening 
and Botany, 4to. — The Gardener*s Dictionary — ^The Gardener's 
Vade-Mecum — ^The Kitchen Gardener and Hot-bed Forcer— 
The Hot-house Gardener— The Wall Tree Pruner— The Gar- 
dener*8 best Companion &;c. — ^He died from an accident on the 
2ud. of May, ISO^-'He at one period aAer the publication of his 
*' Every man his own* Gardener/' had actually embarked to 
superintend the Gardens of the Empress of Russia, but the 
sight of the Ocean inspired him with terrors which he coild 
not overcome.* Abercrombie was induced to become author 
by a visit which he received in 1770 from Mr. Davis, a London 
Bookseller, and the celebrated Dr. Goldsmith, who made 
overtures to him for an original work, the latter promising to 
revise the language, which he afterwards neglected to do, 

• 

After the publication of the second Edition of his ** Every 
Man his own Gardener" he accepted an invitation from Mr. 
Mawe whose name he had borrowed for the Title page ; but 
when introduced to him having never before seen him he was 
so powdered and dressed that Aber<crombie mistook him 
for his master the Duke of Leeds. They were however 
mutually pleased with each other, and subsequently continued 
to correspond. 

From 1796 to the time of his decease be continued to reside 
in Charlton St, Somers Town, excepting when visiting or pro- 
fessionally employed. He was occasionally employed to plan 
Gardens and Pleasure Grounds for which he was sometimes 
handsomely remunerated. When unemployed he was a con- 
stant pursuer of knowledge and information at the various 
Nursery Grounds and Gardens near the Metropolis.f 

* Memoir preBxed to his Gardener^s Pocket JournaV— G«ii41emiiii's Maf . 
and lionthly Maf«f(*r 18O0« f Loadon's Bncyclopadia of Gardaninf 

p. 1106* Ed. A. 
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The following is a Hat of his Horticultural worits in the order 
in which they were published* 

1. Every Man his own Gardener, being a new Gardener's 
Calendar* with complete lists of Forest Trees> Flowering 
Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Evergreens, annuaU biennial* 
and pereuoiil Flowers; Hot-house, Green-house, and 
Kitchen Garden Plants, with the varieties of each sort 
cultivated in the English Gardens. London* 1774^- 

This work has passed through upwards of twenty Edittons^ 
and is now one of our standard worths. In later editions 
Abercrombie^s own name has appeared in the title page together 
with that of Thomas Mawe which it originally bore alone* 
though he had nothing to do with its composition. 

2» The Universal Gardener and Botanist ; or a general Dic- 
onary of Gardening and Botany, exhibiting in Botanical 
• arrangement, according to the Linnaean System* every Tree* 
Shrub, and Herbaceous Plant that merits culture, Lon* 
don; 1778. 4to* Mr. Weston says the first Edition 
speared in 1770. 

5. The Garden Mushroom, its nature and cultivation* ex* 
hibiting full ancT plain directions for producing this desira- 
ble plant in perfection and plenty. London. 1779. 8vo« 

< Tho British Fruit Garden, and Art of Pruning ; comprising 
the most approved method of planting and raising every 
useful Fruit tree, and Fruit bearing shrub. London. 1779 
8vo. 

6. The Garden Mushroom its nature and cultivation. Lon- 

don. 1770. 8vo.— 1802. 12mo. 

* 

<• The complete forcing. Gardener, for the thorough practi-i 
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cal manag^eineiit of the Kitchen Garden, raising all early 
crops in hot-beds^ forcing early fruit, &c. London. 1781. 
12nio. ^ 

7. The complete Wall Tree pruner, dec. London. 1789. Um<K 

8. The propagation and botanical arrangement of Plants and 

* 

Trees useful and ornamental* London. 1786. 2 vols. 12mo« 

9. The Garden(ir*8 Pocket Dictionary, or a systematical ar* 

rangement of Trees, Herbs, Flowers and Fruit, agreeable 
to the Linnaean method, with their Latin and English names 
their uses, propagation, culture, &c« London. 1786. 3 
vols. i2mo« 

10* The Daily Assistant in the modern practice of English 
Gardening for every month in the year, on an entire new 
plan. London. 1789. 12mo. 

11. The Universal Gardener's Kalendar, and system of prac« 
tical Gardening. London 1789. 12mo. — ^1808, 8vo. 

IjS. The complete Kitchen Gardener, and Hot bed forcer^ 
l^ith the thorough practical management of Hot-.houseSy 
Fire Walls, &c. London 1789. 12mo. 

13. The Gardener's Vad6*-Mecum, or companion of general Oar* 
dening; a descriptive display of the Plants, Flowers, Shrubs, 
Trees, Fraits, and general culture. London. 1789. 8vo. 



14. The Hot-house Gardener, or the general culture of the 
Pine Apple, and the methods of forcing early Grapes* 
Peaches, Nectarines and other choice Fruits in Hot-housos, 
Vineries, Fruit houses, and Hot-Walls, with directions 
for raising Melons and early Strabwerries, &c. Plates, 
London. 1789. 8vo. 
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16. The Gardeners Pocket Journal and annual Reg^ister, in a 
concise monthly display of all practical works of general 
Gardening throughout the year. London. 1791; 19mo. 

Of these wo^ks there needs little comment. They are the 
sound results of lengthened experience. ^' Every Man his own 
Gardener" was re->edited in 1816 by Mr. Mean. But the edi^ 
tions and numbers that have been sold^ have never been equal- 
led by any other Horticultural Work, except Abercrombie's 
own " Pocket Journal'*^ of which cheap» and useful Work^ 
about two thousand are annually sold. The fourteenth edition 
is dated 1815, and 1 know not how many have appeared since^ 
but theVe is usually a fresh one every year. 

For the last twenty years of his life he lived in a great degree 
upon Tea, taking it three times a day, seldom or never eating 
meat. He frequently declared that Tea and Tobacco were the 
great promoters of his health. His pipe was his first companion 
in the morning and the last at night. He often smoked for six 
hours without interruption. He never remembered taking 
Physic until after the occurrence of the accident which caused 
his death ; nor of having a day*s illness before his last, but one 
about twenty three years previously. 

The best portrait of Abercrombie is prefixed to Debrett*s 
edition, 2 vols. 8vo. He is also represented at full length when 
seventy- two in the 16th Edition printed in 1800.*^ 

1766. The Gentleman and Farmer's Architecture, being plans 
for Parsonage and Farm Houses, with Pineries, Green* 
houses, &c. on 25 plates, folio. By J. LIGHTOLER, 
a London Architect. 

JOHN LOCKE, one of the greatest of Philosophers, belongs 

• r«lloB, Ob tli« portniti of SBgliik Anthort of GMdMOaff. p. t6. 
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to the list of English Authors on Horticulture. Ho was born 
at Wrington in Somersetshire, where his father was an attor- 
ney, Aug. 29th, 1032. He commenced his education at West- 
minster School, and concluded it at Christ->church, Oxford, to a 
studentship of which College, he was elected in 1652. He 
obtained his degree of M. A. in 165B. He then applied to 
the study of Physic, and graduated in 1674. He did not 
practice regularly as a Physician, but was much consulted, 
especially by the Earl of Shaftsbury, to whose son he became 
tutor. In 1675 he visited France, and during his stay at 
Montpelier paid much attention to the cultivation of the Vine, 
and the rearing of Silk Worms. When Lord Shaftesbury 
became an exile in Holland, Mr. Locke followed him, for which 
he lost his studentship by order of the King. He returned to 
England iiTthe same fleet with King William. He then went to 
reside at Oates in Essex, the seat of Sir Francis Masham, 
whose Lady, a daughter of Dr. Cudworth, was his g^reat friend. 
About 1696 he was appointed one of the Coromissionors of 
Trade and the plantations, which place he resigned in 1700. 
He died at Oates, Oct. 28th^ 1704. Of his numerous Philo- 
sophical works we shall make no detail. His dissertation on 
''The human mind*' and "On Education*' will render him fa* 
mous throughout Time. The publication for which he hero 
requires notice is entitled. 

Observations upon the growth and culture of Vines and 
Olives, the production of Silk, and the preservation of Fruits; 
printed from the original MS in the possession of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. London. 1766. 8vo. 

This posthumous publication was written at the suggestion 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury and is dedicated to him. ' 

Of engraved Portraits of this Philosopher, Bromley ciutme- 

rates fifteen. 

2 G 
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1. Prefixed to his " Human Undentanding/' by Vander Banc^ 
after S« Brownoyer. Folio* 2. By La Cave after G. KneQer. 
Folio. 3. Prefixed to his '' Letters on Toleration," 1765, by 
Cipriani. 4. A bast by J. Faber. 6. In *' Hist des Philos. 
Mod/' 1762, by J. C. Francois. 6. After a painting by 
Greenhill ; Printseller, Gunst. Folio. 7. In Birch's " Lives*' 
by J. HonbrakeDt 8. By J. Nutting, after Brownover. 8vo. 
9. By B. Picart after Kneller. 12mo. 10. By J. Smith. 11. 
By P. Tanj6. These two are after Kneller's picture in 1704* 
12. By G. Virtue, 1713, after Kneller's picture in 1697. 13. 
By G. Virtue in 1738, after the ^same. He is also in a plate 
with Bishop Burnet, Prideaux, and Clarke; and in anotiier 
with Sir I. Newton, &c. 

1767-- The rise and progress of the present Taste in planting 
Parks, Pleasure Grounds, Grardens, &c. ftom the time 
of Henry the VIII. to King' George the III. In a 
poetic Epistle to the Right Honourable Charles, Lord 
Viscount Irvin. London. 4to. Anon3rmons« 

Of this work' Mr. London observes, that it is very scarce. 
He never observed but one copy and that in Mr. Forsyth's Li- 
brary.* Martyn mentions it in 8vo. 

JOHN GILES, bomini72S. He was at one time Gardener 
to Lady Boyd at Lewisham in Kent. In 1777, he was foreman 
to Messrs. Russell at their Nursery in that village. He died 
in 1797. He wrote, 



-Ananas : or a Treatise on the Pine Apple^ in which the 
whole culture, management, and perfecting this most 
excellent plant is laid down in a clear and explicit 
manner To which is added the true method of raising 
the finest Melons with the greatest success, &c. 
London. 1767. 1 Plate. 6vo. 

^Bneyclopedia of Gcrdening. 1107. Edt 5. 
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Weston mentions another work on the Pine Apple^ publish- 
ed this year, anonymously, 

1767* Modem Eden ; or the €rardener*s universal Guide, con- 
taining plain instructions for performing every branch 
of Gardening whether of ornament or utility; in 
which are laid down the best methods for raising all 
the products of the kitchen and Flower Gardens, and 
the training, pruning, and entire management of 
Fruit Trees, &c. By JAM£S RUTT£R, (Gardener 
at Wandsworth^) and DANIELC ARTER, (Gardener 
at Battersea,) London, 8vo, 



■ ■ ■ ' T he Practical Farmer» or Herefordshire Husband- 
man. Anon* Idmo. 

1768* The Fruit Gardener, containing the method of raising 
Stocks for multiplying Fruit Trees, with directions for 
laying out and managing Fruit Gardens* By JOHN 
GIBSON, M. D. 8yo. 

Gibson had been a navy Surgeon, and afterwards graduated. 
He was author of several medical works. The preface to the 
above publication contains an account of the Fruit Gardens of 
the Ancients. 

178B — An Essay on Design in Gardening. Anonymous. Svo. 
By a Mr. Mason. 

WILLIAM GILPIN, one of the Reformers of the old 
style of ornamental Gardening, was a native of Carlisle. 
He pursued his UnivQrsity studies at Queen*s College, Oxford, 
where he took his degree of Master of Arts in 1748. He was 
for many years a Schoolmaster at Cheam in Surrey. Subse- 
quently he obtained the vicarage of Boldre in Hampshire, and 
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a prebendary of Salisbury. He died in 1804 at the advanced 
age of eighty. He bequeated the profits of his numerous pub- 
lications for the endowment of a School at Boldre. His 
religious works are many, and that on the Church Catechi$m 
particularly excellent, but we shall here confine our attention 
to those relating to the Art of Garden Designing. The scope 
of his observations will be given in another part of this work. 

1. Observations on the River Wye, and several parts of South 
Wales, &c. relative chiefly to Picturesque Beauty, made 
in the Summer of 1770. London. 1783, 8vo. 

2. Observations relative chiefly to Picturesque Beauty, made 
in the year 1772 on several parts of England ; particularly 
the mountains and lakes of Cvmberland and Westmorland. 
London. 1787. 2 vols. 8vo. 

3. Observations chiefly relative to Picturesque Beauty, made 
in the year 1776 in several parts of great Britain, particu-' 
larly the Highlands of Scotland. London. 1788. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

4. Remarks on Forest Scenery, and other Woodland views, 

relative chiefly to Picturesque Beauty. Illustrated by 
Scenes in the New Forest, Hants. In 3 books. London. 
1701. 2 vols, 8vo* 

6. Three Essays. On Picturesque Beauty. On Picturesque 
Travel. On Sketching Landscape. To which is added a 
Poem on Landscape Painting. London. 1702* 8vo. 

0. Observations on the Western Parts of England relative 
cheifly to Picturesque Beauty. To which are added a few 
remarks on the Picturesque Beauties of the Isle of Wight, 
18 Plates. London. 1708. 8vo. 
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7. Observations on the coasis of Hampshire, Supsex, and 
Kent, relative chiefly to Picturesque Beauty, made ia the 
Summer of 1774. London. 1604, 8vo. 

8. O bservations on several parts of the Counties of Cambridge, 
Norfolk, Sussex and Essex ; also several parts of North 
Wales relative chiefly to Picturesque Beauty. Made in 
two Tours, the former in the year 1789, and the latter in 
1773. I^ndon. 1809, 8vo. 

It may be observed here that his powers of describing Scen- 
ery were most peculiar and effective ; or as Dallaway expresses 
it *'he had the happy faculty to paint with words." No one 
though reading for mere amusement can fail of being delighted 
with his elegant descriptions, and tasteful observations. 

GEORGE MASON, was a classical Scholar and Critic 
of eminence, though somewhat dogmatical. He was a Ba- 
chelor, and being connected with the Sun Fire Oflice, resided 
generally in London. I know nothing more of his private his- 
tory. His only^ publication connected with dur Art is. 

An Essay on Design in Gardening. London. 8vo. 1708. 

This was greatly enlarged and re-published in 1705. Two 
•Appendixes to it were published in 1798. This is chiefly an 
historical and critical worL . 

1768. A Treatise on the culture of Peach Trees, to which is 

added a Treatise on the management of Bees. By 
—WILDMAN. Dublin, 12raa 

1769. A new Gardener's Dictionarv, or the u hole Art of 

Gardening fully and accurately displayed ; containing 
the moat approved methods of cultivating all kinds of 
Trees, Plants, and Flowers. London, folio. 
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Thiseommeiiced publishing in 1769, and was completed in^ 
60 nwmbers in 1771. It was by JOHN DICKS, Gardener to 
the Duke of Kingston at Knighlsbridge. 

17001 The Practical Gardener and Gentleoian's Directory for 
every month in the year ; with proper directions for 
raising Mushrooms. To which is prefixed an Essay 
on v^etation, soil, manure, and the nature and form of 
Stoves, Hot-beds, &c. With a Copperplate exhibiting 
at one yiew the several aspects for planting a fruit 
Garden ; By JAMES CARTON, London, 12mo. 



-The Royal Gardener; or complete Calendar of Gar* 
dening for every month in the year, digested in regu<» 
lar order, and so contrived as to exhibit in a clear and 
comprehensive manner the business to be done in the 
Flower, Fruit and Kitchen Garden at all Seasons. 
Likewise directions, founded on experience, for sow-* 
ing, planting, pruning, transplanting, engrafting, and 
every other particular necessary to be known by 
such as desire to aim at a perfect knowledge of this 
most ancient, healthy, and agreeable Science* By 
ANTHONY POWELL, Gardener to George the IL 
This gentleman also translated from the Ffench ''The 
Garden or the Art of la3ring out Grounds, By James 
De Lille*'' London. 1789* ISmo. The original 
appeared in Paris^ in 1782, 12mo. 



1769. A Treatise on the Anana; or Pine-Apple containing 
plain and easy directions for raising this most excel- 
lent Fruit without Fire, and in much higher perfection 
than from the Stove. To wh^ch are added full 
directions for raising Melons. By ADAM TAYLOR, 
Devizes, 8vo« A plate* 
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Taylor was Gardener to J. Sutton, Esq. New York, near 
Devizes. 

1770* The Rational Fanner, or a Treatise on Agriculture and 
Tillage* By M. P. (Matthew Peters; Member of the 
Dublin Society. Svo. 

I do not know whether this gentleman resided in the Isle of 
Wigh^ If he did there is a portrait of him engraved by J* 
Murphy, 1773, after a painting by — Peters* 

RICHARD WESTON was a man of literature of whom 
Agpriculture and Gardening, '^had been the principal study 
and amusement for many years*'. He resided at Kensing- 
ton-Gore near London- I know nothing further of his 
history, but that he was author of the following works^ 

1« Tracts on practical Agriculture and Gardening, in which 
the advantage of imitating the Garden culture in the field 
is fully proved by a seven years course of experiments. 
To which is added a complete Chronological Catalogue of 
English Authors on Agriculture, Gardening, &c« Lon- 
don* 1769* 8vo* Anonymous. An enlarged edition appear- 
ed in 1773 with the author's name* 

2* The Universal Botanist and Nurseryman, containing des* 
criptions of the species and varieties of all the Trees» 
Shrubs, Herbs, Flowers, and Fruifs, Natives and Exotics, 
at present cultivated in the European Nurseries, Green- 
houses, and Stoves, as described by modern Botanists ; 
arranged according to the Linnaean System, and their 
names in English. To which are added a copious Botani- 
cal Glossary, several useful Catalogues and Indexes. 
Plates. London* 1770, — 74. 4 vols. 8vo. 

8. The Gardener and Planter's ' Calendar ; containing the 
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method of raising Timber Trees, Fruit Trees, and Quick 
for hedges ; with directions for forming and managing a 
Garden every month in the year- Also many new im- 
provements in the Art of Gardening. Loadon* 1773, 8vo. 

4. A Catalogue of Green-house and Stove plants on 6 sheets, 
1775. 

5. Tracts on Alabaster or Gypsum, describing its powerful 
effects as a very cheap manure, &c. London, 1791, 8vo. 

6. A Catalogue of Trees, Shrubs, Plants and Fmits. 1775, 
and a supplement, in 1780^ 8vo. 

COLIN MILNE, L. L. D. was born at Aberdeen, and 
educated atMarischal College in that town under Dr. Campbell 
his uncle* He removed to Edinburgh, but on becoming tutor 
to Lord Algernon Percy, he took orders in the Church of Eng- 
land. He became the Rector of North Cliapel, £$sex» and 
. Lecturer^ at Deptford* He received his Doctor's degree at 
Aberdeen. He died in 1815- He was a good naturalist and 
published several Botanical w^orks of which we shall only 
notice his " Botanical Dictionary*' 1770, Ovo. Again in 1778, 
and 1806. It contains many discussions interesting to Gar-^ 
deuers. 

1770. Martyn gives a list in this year of the following Anony- 
mous works, all in 12mo. 

The Gardener and Planter's Calendar. 

'Gardener's Pocket Calendar. 

-Gardener's Alphabetical Calendar. 

-Pocket Kitchen Gardener. J 

« • 

•Pocket Flower Gardener. 
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* 

THOMAS WHATELY (some write it WheaUey) Esq. of 
Nonsuch Park near Epsom in Surrey, was I presume the son 
of the Rev. Joseph Whately, who became possessed of that 
residence by the wiQ of his Uncle, Joseph Thompson Esq. who 
though a Dissenter left it to him on condition that he should 
take Priest a Orders, which he did and resided there until he 
died. In 1770—1, he published his work on Gardening, but 
soon after becoming secretary to the Earl of Suffolk, a member 
of Pariiament, and Secretary of the Treasury, he had little 
time unemployed for literary pursuits. He had two brothers 
one of them a Clergjrman. He died in 1771.* I have seen 
him mentioned as Sir Thomas Whately. After hb death ap- 
peared some remarks upon Shakespeare, which are only part 
of a larger work which he had in contemplation. The work 
which deserves our particular notice is entitled. 

Observations on Modem Gardening illustrated by descrip- 
tions. London. 8vo. 1770. Martyn says an Edition in his pos. 
session is the 3rd, dated the next year. Another Edition in 
4to. appeared in 1798, with Walpole's History of Gardening 
inserted in the form of Notes ; and an Appendix containing an 
Essay on the different natural situations of Gardens which had 
some years pfeviously been published without an author's name, 
by Dodsley (See 1776 J It was translated very speedily into 
French byLatapie and afterwards by Masson de Blamont ; and 
was praised though not above its merits by all the continental 
Reviews. Ensor pronounced its style inimitable. Loudon 
pronounces it ** the grand fundamental, and standard work 
on English Gardening.'' Of the principles of Taste which it 
advocates I shall not mention anything here. It treats first of the 
materials the Landscape Gardener has to work with ; secondly 
of the scenes producible with them; and lastly the subjects 
of Gardening. He illustrates his principles by descriptions 
of Blenheim, Claremont, Esher, Hagley, Ham, Leasowes, 

Pailishill, Peirsfield, and Stowe. 

* Praiace to the tnd £d« of hu Remark^ on Shaketpecire/ 

2 u 
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JAMES MEADER, Gardener to theDake of Northumber- 
land at Sion House, and afterwards to the Empress Catherine 
at Peterhoff, near Petersborgh, He was a writer of satirical 
verses.* He published the following works, 

1. The modem Gardener, or Universal Calendar, containing 
monthly directions for all the operations of Gardening, to 
be done either in the Kitchen, Fruit, Flower or Pleasure 
Gardens, as likewise in the Green-house and Stove ; witk 
the method^of performing the different works, according to 
the best practice of the most eminent Gardeners* Also an 
Appendix giving full instructions, for forcing Vines, Peach, 
Nectarine Trees &c. in a new manner : never before pub- 
lished : selected from the diary MSS. of the late Mr. Hitt. 
Revised, corrected, and improved by J* M. London. 
1771. 12mo. 

2. The Planter's Guide, or Pleasure Gardener's Companion ; 
giving plain direclions, with observations for the proper 
disposition and management of the various Trees and 
Shrubs, for a Pleasure Garden Plantation. To wbich is 
add^ a list of hardy Trees and Shrubs for ornamenting 
such Gardens. Embellished with Copperplates. London. 
1779. royal 8vo. 

1773. A Treatise on Forest Trees ; containing not only the 
best methods of their culture hitherto practiced, but 
a variety of new and useful discoveries, the result of 
many repeated Experiments. To which are added 
directions for the-disposition, planting, and culture of 
hedges. By WILLIAM BOUTCHER a nurseryman 
at Comely Garden, near Edinburgh. London. 4to— 
Again in 1776- Edinburgh?— 

WILLIAM MASON, was born on the 23rd of February, 
1725, lit Hull, where his &ther resided as Vicar of one 

* Encydop. of Gardeniog. p. 1106. 5« Ed: 
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of its Churches, St. Trinity. In 1742 he was admitted of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, between which year and 1745, when 
he became B. A. he wrote several minor poems. He after- 
wards removed to Pembroke Hall of which he was unexpect- 
edly nominated Fellow in 1747. He continued writing poetry 
and in 1751 published his Tragedy of "Elfrida" after the model 
of the old Greek writers. In 1754 he entered the church, be- 
coming Rector of Aston in Yorkshire, and one of the king's 
chaplains, for both of which appointments he was indebted to 
Lord Hplderivess. In 1759 he published another Tragedy 
"Caractacus" on the same plan as his first, but both are more 
fitted for the Library than for the stage. He continued to 
write Poetry, and occasionally to preach before the Kiug, but 
both his Verses and Sermons had too much of Whiggism in 
them. In 1765 he married Mary, daughter of W. Sherman 
Esq. of Kingston upon Hull, but she died in two years after 
their union. He continued to write until within a very short 
period of his death, which was occasioned by a hurt on bis 
shin, which rapidly mortified and caused his dissolution on the 
7th of April, 1797, at Aston. 

There are two portraits of him. One, an etching by C. 
Carter, after a painting in 1771 by L. Vaslet, 4to. The other 
a half length by W. Doughty, 1779, after a painting by Sir J. 
Reynold's. 

In 1772 appeared the first Book of his *' English Garden," 
and the other three followed seperately in 1777, 1779, and 
17B2. London. 4to. Another edition was published in 
1785. London. 8vo. with Notes and a Commentary by W. 
Burgh, L. L. D, 

The blank verse of this poem we need not here particularly 
criticize, it is harmonious, but its delicacy verges often to weak- 
ness; The three first books were received with great applau«e 
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for they certainly convey nmch iostraction in an el^;ant 
fonn. The fourth book which contains the pisode of Nerina 
18 misplaced because too long, it is rather a poem of itself, 
neither are its merits sufficiently manifest to make us not feel the 
intrusion. 

177i2.«— The Art of planting and cultivating the Vine, &c, ac- 
cording to the most approved methods in France. 
By LOUIS de St. PimiRE, a Planter and native of 
South Carolina. London. 12mo. 

1776. An Essay on the different natural Situations of Gardens. 
London. 4to. This date is on the authority of Dr, 
Watt, &c. Mr. Loudon states 1774. I have never 
seen the work* 

1776. The Gardener's Pocket Calendar. By THOMAS 
ELLIS, Gardener to the Bishop of Lincoln. London. 
12mo. 

1776 — A Treatise on Planting and Gardening. By — ^KEN- 
NEDY. York;8vo. 

JAMES ANDERSON, was bom at Herdmanston, or Her- 
miston, near Edinburgh in 1739, on a farm long in the possesion 
of his ancestors. His education was the fruit of his own ex- 
ertions. At fifteen the care of the farm devolved upon him by 
the death of his parents, and it could not have fallen into abler 
hands, as was demonstrated by his skilful management. He 
studied Chemistry under Dr. Cullen^ and thus improved and 
guided his experience by the lights of Science. He soon left 
Herdmanston and took an uncultivated farm of 1300 acres in 
Aberdeenshire, which he managed most beneficially for twenty 
years, and then let, enjoying an annuity from it during the re- 
mainder of his life. He Wrote, << Thoughts on Planting" in the 
Edinburgh Weekly Magazine, subscribing himself Agricola ; 
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these were revised and published at Edmburgh in a seperate 
farm in 17T7. 8vo. This acquired him much reputation and 
the University of Aberdeen conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws in 1780. In 1783 he gave up his farm and re- 
moved to Edinburgh where he projected the North British 
fisheries^ and was employed by government to survey the coast 
of Scotland. He then commenced a periodical termed ^* the 
Bee/' which was ably supported^ but the Doctor suffered from 
some political papers appearing in it, of which he was entirely 
ignorant. About 1797 he removed to the neighbourhood of 
London, fixing his abode at Isieworth where he wrote "Recre- 
ations in Agriculture" &c. He continued to lead a very do- 
mestic, happy life, being excessively fond of the cultivation of 
his Garden, until 1808, in which year he died leaving a widow 
and six surviving children of a family of thirteen. He wrote 
many works, reviews^ essays, &c. we shall only mention as 
relating to our Art, besides that already noticed. 

A description of a Patent Hot-house, which operates chiefly 
by the heat of the Sun, and other subjects ; without the aid of 
Flues, Tan-Bark, or Steam for the purpose of heating 
it, &c, London. 1804.. 12mo. 

1777— L Letters on the Beauties of Hagley, Envil, and the 
Leasowes ; with critical observations on the modern 
Taste of Gardening. London. 2 vols. 12mo. 



•2, Description of Hagley Park. London. 8vo. 



These tw<) works were written by JOSEPH UEELEY, ESQ« 

1777 — ^A Treatise on the forcing of early Fruits, and the man- 
agement of HoUWaUs. By WILLIAM WILSON. 
London. 12mo. 

Wilson, was a Scotchman ; he worked for some time under 
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Miller, who recommended bim to Sir James Cockbnniy Bart« 
at Petersham. He was afterwards with the tlarl of Glasg^ow, 
near Paisley. ^ 

1778--The Practical Gardener, directing in the most plain and 
easy manner, what is necessary to be ,done in the 
Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Garden, the Green-house 
and Wilderness. London. 8vo. No authors name. 



—The Beauties of Flora displayed, or Gentleman and 

Lady's Pocket Companion to the Flower and Kitchen 
Garden. London 8vo. By N. SWINDEN, Gar- 
dener and Seedsman at Brendford End, Middlesex. 

1779. A Catalogue of the Plants in the Garden of John 
Blackbourne, Esq. alphabetically arranged according 
to the Linnaean System. London. Svo. By ADAM 
JN E ALE, gardener to the above gentleman near 
Warrington, Lancashire. 

WILLIAM SPEECHLEY, was the son of a respectable 
farmer, and was born at a village, near Peterbuigh, in North- 
amptonshire. A strong genius, and great industry, which dis- 
played itself very early in his sketches of fruit, flowers, designs, 
&c. and engraving them on Copper Plates, was assisted by a 
good education. He began his noviciate as a Gardener at 
Milton Abbey, now Earl Fitzwilliam's ; from thence he pro- 
ceeded to Earl Carlisle's at Castle Howard. He became head 
Gardener to Sir W. St. Quintin, and in 1767 removed to the 
same situation at the Duke of Portland's at Welbeck in Not- 
tinghamshire. The Duke sent him in 1771 on a tour to the 
chief Gardens of Holland. Soon after the Stoves at Welbeck, 
which became so j ustly celebrated, were erected from Speechley's 
designs and under his inspection. About 1796 he was engaged 
by Sir John Sinclair to write some papers on Domestic CEcno- 
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my which however never were published in the Tranactions of 
the Board of Agriculture, for which they were designed. He 
then began writing *' A General Treatise on Gardening'?, but 
the death of a younger Son who was established in an extensive 
farm at Woodborough Hall, induced Mr. Speechley to leave 
Welbcck and settle at that farm, where he continued some years. 
He tried a course of Agricultural Experiments, and wrote 
Essays for which he received the Honorary Medal of the Board 
of Agriculture. After this he left his farm and retired to King*s 
Newton Hall, near which the only surviving branch of his family 
lived, and whose removal into Oxfordshire caused Mr. Speech- 
ley to remove into that Country, where he died, at Gt. Milton, 
on the 1st of October, 1819, in the 86th year of his age, having 
survived his wife two years.* 

Speechley was not at all a man of Science, but being a man 
of acute observation and loni^ experience, he perhaps surpassed 
erery practical Gardener of his ^ age. It is certain that he 
contributed more than any one to improve the cultivation of 
the Pine Apple and Vine, before the appearance of his two 
works there being little on record that afforded any material 
information to their cultivators. He was author of the follow* 
ing works. . 

1. A Treatise on the cultivation of the Pine-Apple, and the 
management of the Hot-hoiise; together with a descrip* 
tion of every species of Insect that infects Hot-Housos 
with effectual methods of destroying them. York. 1779* 
8vo. 2nd Edition. 1796. 

3. A Treatise on the culture of the Vine, exhibiting new and 
advantageous methods of propagating, cultivating, and 
training that plant, so as to render it abundantly fruitful. 
With new hints on the formation of Vineyards in England. 
York. 4to. 1790. Aflt/srwards in 8vo. 

* Gardener's Magaiioe. v. 3. p. S8i. 
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3. Practical hints on domestic and roral CEconomy relating 
partly to the utility, formation and management of Fruit, 
Kitchen, and Cottage Gardens and Orchards, &c« Lon- 
don, 1820, Bwo. 

HORACE WALPOLE, EARL of ORFORD, the yonngcat 
son of Sir Robert Walpole^ Prime Minister of George the Ist, 
#ras born in 1718. He was educated at Eton, and King's 
College, Cambridge. In 1738 he entered upon public life as 
Inspector General of Exports and Imports, which office he ex. 
changed for Usher of the Exchequer. He was also appointed 
Comptroller of the Pipe, and Clerk of the Extracts. In 1739 
he travelled into France and Italy with Mr. Gray, the Poet, 
who had been his fellow Student at Eton, but at Florence they 
quarrelled and parted ; they were however reconciled a few 
years afterwards. In 1741 he was the representative in Parli- 
ament of Callington in Cornwall ; in 1747 he was elected for 
Castle Rising, and in the two succeeding Parliaments for Lynn. 
In 1768, he retired from public business to his seat at Straw* 
berry Hill, near Twickenham. In 1791, he became Earl of 
Orford, on the death of his nephew, but never appeared itf his 
seat as a Peer of Parliament. He died March the 2nd, 1797. 

The following portraits have been engraved of him. 1. A 
three*quarter length, when a Commoner, by M'Ardell, 1757* 
after Sir J. Reynold*s. 2. By Pariset after Falconet* 3. By 
B. Reading after Reynolds* 

That the Earl of Orford was a man of taste, and an encourager 
of the men of genius 6f his age is the best light in which as a 
public character we can look upon him ; that he was gifted 
with a strong genius though often asserted is very doubtful 
that his researches were frequently superficial his writings 
testify, and this is further supported by the fact that he was 
a Sceptic. He very powerfully contributed to abolish the 
mathematical style of Gardening, being one of the most stre* 
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auoas advocates of Landscape Gardeningy as is manifested in his 
only literary production that we shall mentioo, being an Essay 
«< On Modern Gardening/' written in 1 970» forming the con. 
eluding Chapter of his " Anecdotes of Painting in England** 
which though printed in 1771, did not appear to the pnblic 
until 1780. 

In this Essay, being determined to demonstrate that rupi| 
Gardening was the trhe and new taste, to establish the opinion^ 
Historians both sacred and profane which appeared to militate 
against his doctrines, are passed over with indifference and 
contempt. To his sketch of the improvements introduced by 
Bridgeman and Kent, and those Garden Artists their immediate 
successors, we may afford the best praise, he appears to be a 
faithful, and is an eloquent annaliat. 

ERASMUS DARWIN, was bom at Elston, near Newark in 
Nottinghamshire, on the 12th of December, 1731. He was 
educated at Chesterfield Grammar School, and St. John's 
College, Cambridge- He proceeded Bachelor of Medicine at 
the latter place, and then proceeded to Edinburgh, which he 
left as soon as he had acquired the degree of M, D. He com- 
menced practicing at Nottingham, but removed soon after, in 
1766, to Litchfield. In the following year he married, but he 
lost his wife in 1770. In 1781 he married a second wife, and 
by her persuasion removed to Derby- In 1781 appeared the 
first part of his " Botanic Garden or Loves of the Plants** ; the 
second part appeared in 1789. In 1703 he published Zoono* 
mia, and demonstrated himself in this instance to be either a fool 
or a hypocrite, openly avowing himself an Atheist. He died 
▼cry suddenly, April 18th 1802, previous to which had appeared 
theonly other of his works which it is necessary for me to mention. 

Phytologia, or the Philosophy of Agriculture and Gaifdeninf 
^.th the Theory of Draining Morasses, and with an improved 
eonaruction of the Drill Plough. London. 1800. 4to. 

t I 
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1781. Th« ToBBg: Qardenet** bett Conpaoion for tbe Kit. 
cben and Fruit Garden. London. 12mo« By 
SAMUEL FULMER. 

JOHN COAKLEY LETTSOM,wftsbortiiii 1744,ofIr8hi 
Quaker parenis, on the little Island of Vand\ke, near Torfola^ 
vhere his father was a planter. Being sent to England, and 
phiced tinder the care of Samuel Fothergill, a celebrated 
preacher of the Sociefv of Friends, he was sent b^ this gentle^ 
nan to a Schocl at Warrington. He thecce passed to an appren^ 
ticrship with an Apothecary at Settle in Yorkshire; and tinish- 
ed his Surgical studies at St. Thomas's Hospital. The death 
of his elder brother tennpted him to visit his property at the 
West Indies, which finding chiefly comprised of Slaves, he 
rmamipatf d, and settled himself at Tortula. lie soon returned to 
Eiinppp, and graduated at I.eydcn. He finally settled in London, 
and there by the friendly interest of Dr. Fothergill, so( n ac- 
cjulred a most extensive practice. lie was a zealous Ph lant:. 
rcph St ; member of most of the European and Aracricau lite- 
rary and scientific institutions ; and is well known as an authon 
He died Nov. the 1st. Id 15, many years previous to which, he 
had ceased to be a member of the Society of Friends. 

Thert! is an engraved portrait of him by T. Ilolloway, ad 
vivvm. 

The works for Which he deserves oiir notice ar^, 

1. . Ilortus Uptonensis; oriL catalogue of Stove and Green- 
I house Plants in Dr. Fothergiils Garden, at his death' 
London, 1781* Bvo« 

8. Grovehill; a rural and liorticultural sketch. Londoiii 
1804. 4to. 
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•« On the Beta Cicla, (Mangolt Wartzel) or Root of Scarcity 
In the Caledonian Ilorticuiturai Trans, i. 420. 

1789. Some Thoughts on building and planting, addressed 
to Sir James Lowther. Bart. This, which is anony* 
nious, appeared in Dodsiey*s collection of Poems for 
tlMs year. 



-An Essay on Landscape. From the French of En 
menonyille. i2mo. Anonymous, but known to be by 
Mr. Malthus. 



1. Flora Di<Etetica» or the history of escalent Plants 
both domestic and foreign, in which they are accu. 
rately described and reduced to their Linnaean^ 

. generic, and specific names, with their Englisb names 
annexed. London. 1783. 8vo. 

2. A Dictionary of the ornamental Trees, Sfanibs, 
and Plants, most commonly cultivated in the Planta- 
tions; Gardens, and Stoves of Gt. Britain ; arranged 
according to their Linnsean generic names, and con- 
taining full and accurate descriptions of the genera 
and species, with their names properly accented. 
Norwich. 1790. 8vo. 

These two works were by CHARLES BRYANT of Norwich, 

1783. On Gardening. Translated from the French of i\\bba 
de Lisle. 4to, 

WILLIAM FALCONER, M. D. F. R. S. and physiciao 
to the Bath General Hospital. There is a portrait of him en« 
leaved by J. Fittler, after a painting by Daniel of Bath, 179K 
prefixed to his ** Influence of the Passions upon Disordara**. 
Ua was aathor of tha three following works ralating laoir Art. 
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1, An kUtorical www of the taste for Gardening and lajing 
out Grounds among tbe nations of Antiqaitj. 1783. 8to« 

% 

This appeared, for the most part, originally in the Literary 
*nd Philosophical Memoirs of the Manchester Society. 

2« An Essay on the preservation of the health of persons em« 
ployed in Agriculture ; and on the cure of diseases inci« 
dent to that way of life. London. 1780. 8^0. 

8. Miscellaneous Tracts and Collections relating to Natural 
Uisiofy ; selected from the principal writers of Antiquity 
on that subject. London. 1793» 4to. 

1784. Elements of Modern Gardening ; or the Art of laying 
out Pleasure Grounds, ornamenting Farms, and 
embellishing the views abont our Houses. London* 
8vo. / 

WILLIAM CURTIS, F. L. S. was born at Alton in 
Hampshire, in 1746. He was apprenticed to his grandfather, 
then an Apothecary in his native town, and whilst in his novi^ 
ciate distinguished himself for his eager pursuit of Botany. At 
the age of twenty he entered the service of Mr. Talwin in Grace- 
church St. London, and who he eventually succeeded in busi- 
ness.'^ His love of BoUny was however predominant, and dis- 
posing of his trade he commenced Lecturer and Demonstrator in 
his favourite Science. He first had a Garden at Bermondsey, 
then a larger one at Lambeth, which he left for a third a t Bromp- 
ton. In 1771 he published "Instructions for collecting and 
preserving! nsects** and in the following year a translation of the 
Fundameuta Entomologiae of Linns us with the title of" An 
Introduction to the knowledge of Insects'*— In 1778 he was 
appointed Lecturer of the Chelsea Garden. He died in 1T79 
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and was buried at Bftttenea. The foHowlog are brief notieiii 
of hit writings which claim our particular notice. 

1. Flora Londinensis. Londou. 1777 — 1798 2 vols, folio. 
Containing six fasciculi of seyenty-two plates each. 

5. Botanical Magaxine. 1787. London* In monthly numbers* 

8va Still continued, and will be noticed in the next 
section. 

8. Practical Observations on the British Grasses. London. 
1782. 8vo. 2nd EdiUon 1700. 

4< A history of the Brown-tailed Moth. 1782. London. 8vo« 

6. A Catalogue of British Medical, Culinary, and Agricultural 
Plants, cultivated in the London Botanical Garden. Lon- 
don. 1784. 12mo. 

6* Directions for the culture of the Crambe Maritima or Sea 
Kale, for the use of the Table. 8vo. with a Plate. 
There is a new Edition with late improvements. 

Besides the above he wrote several Papers in the Transac- 
tions of the Linnaean Society ; on Aphides, &c. His botani- 
cal Lectures were published after his death, with coloured 
Plates. 

1785. 1. Miscellanies on Ancient and Modern Gardening, 
and on the scenery of Nature. London. 8vo. With- 
out the Author's name- By &. F£LTON. 

He has smce published with bis name 

f . On the Portraits of English Authors on Garden- 
ing k Losdon. 18M. 8vo« 
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t. Gleaninga on Gardens, chiefly retpeeting^ thoM 
of the Ancient style in England. London* 1820. 
8vo* 

With the author of th^tse works I have not the pleasure of a 

personal acquaintance, but whoever reads the above works, and 
his *' Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds," will agree with Mr. Lou. 
don in acknowledging, that he has "a mind richly stored with 
almost every description of literary knowledge,*' It is a me- 
lancholy prospect of human nature taken by somepersons, that 
the mind becomes contracted as age advances, and that espe- 
cially the literary sexagenarian becomes soured In temper and 
circumscribed in his views. Many are proofs in support of a 
contrary opinion, and as living examples I will quote the Presi- 
dent of the Horticultural Society and Mr, Felton, 

1785. Planting and Gardening, a practical Treatise. Bvo. 



-A Treatise on the management of Peach and Necta- 
rine Trees, either in forcing houses, or on hot and 
common Walls— Edinburgh— 8 vo. By THOMAS 
KYLE, Gardener to the Hon. Baron Steward of 
Morcdun, near Edinburgh* Kyle was one of the best 
Gardeners in Scotland of his time.* The second 
Edition of the above, Edinburgh. 1787. 



WILLIAM MARSHALL, Esq. was a native of Yorkshire 
He began life as a commercialist, and was a Planter for some 
years in the West Indies, but returned to England ab(»ut 1775 
and took a farm in Surrey. In 1780 he resided at Gunton in 
Norfolk as Agent of the Estates of Sir Ilarbord Harbord, 
which situation he resigned in 1784, and settled at Stratfold> 
where he remained two years, occupied in printing some of his 
wiitings, and in collecting materials for his *' (Economical Snr- 

* Eacyelopadiaof GMdtBibf. p. 1109* Bdifib * 
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▼eys/' which he pursued without deviation untii his deaths 
having formed a plan to collect the Agricaltural practices of 
each English County, for the composition of two great workt 
*'On Landed Property'* and ** A System of Agriculture," Ihc 
first of which be published but the latter he did'not live t6 
complete. From 1786 to about 1808 he residetl at Clcment*B 
Inn, London, during the winters, but wastruvelling in various 
parts of the conn try during the summers. He finally purchased 
a large estate in the Vale of Cleveland of hic$ native County, ia 
1808, in which retirement he lived eleven years, dieiiig at a 
very advanced age in 1818. 

• 

Mr. Marshall without the benefit of an enlarged education^ 
became known as an acute observer, and writer of nuthority* 
He was often consulted and in many instances planned the dis* 
position of estatos, not only as regarded their economical ar*, 
rangcmentbut their ornamental parts- He was also the pro» 
jeetor of a Rural Institute which, in another form, arose as the 
Board Of Agriculture. He was author in addition to the works 

I have mtotioned, and many County Surveys, of tlie follow* 

• 

MIT 
D' 

1. On Planting and Rural ornament. London. 1785. Bvoi 
A second Edition in 2 vols, in 1708. without his name. 

m 

3. A review of ** The Landsaiile,'' a didaetic poem ; also ail 
Essay on the Picturesque; together with practical re* 
marks on Rural Ornament. London. 1796. 8vo. 

1786, 1. A description of certain methods of Plantings train.^ 
ing, and managing all kinds of Fruit Trees, Vinesi 
dec. London. 8vo. 

^ A sketch of a plan for making the Tract of land 
- ifeallad the New Foi-est, a real Forest, and for varioiit 
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other purposes of Che first national importaneob 
1793. 8vo, 

The ahove two works were written by the REV. PHILIP 
le BROCQ, M. A. and Chaplain to the Dake of Gloucester* 
At the time he published his work on trainini^ Fruit Trees he 
took out a Patent for this improved method of so managing; 
them which he states was first suggested by Lord Bacon, and 
practiced by Francis X. Vispre, at Wimbledon and Chelsea^ 
who is noticed in the next chronological notice. 

1780. A Dissertation on the growth of Wine in England; 
Bath. Svo. By FRANCIS XAVIER VISPRE. 



-A method to preserve Peach and Nectarine Trees 
from the effect of Mildew, and for the destroying the 
Red Spider in Melon frames, and other insects ^hich 
infests plants in Stoves and Trees, Shrubs, &c. ia 
the open Garden. London. 12mo. By ROBERT 
BROWNE, Gardener to Sir H. Uarbord at GuntoB 
in Norfolk. 



1780. The culture of Forests ; with an Appendix in which the 
state of the Royal Forests is considered and a system 
proposed for their improvement. London. 8vo. By 
Lieutenant Col. A. EMMERICH, deputy Surveyor 
of the Woods and Forests. 

JOHN GR^SFFER, anativeof Germany, came to this coun- 
try in the middle of the last Century, and being for some time, 
a pupil of Philip Miller, became the Gardener of James Vere, 
Esq. of Kensington-Gore. 

He afterwards established a Nursery at Mile End, in partner* 
ship with Thompson and Gordon. Soon after the death of 
Gordon, Grss&r recieved the appointment of Gardener to tha 
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King of Naples at Caserta, through the interestof Sir J. Banks. 
At that place he laid out and |reU stocked a Garden after the 
English hiode. Lord Nelson appointed him to superintend his 
estate at Bronte» and many noblemen employed him as a Gar- 
den Designer. He continued Gardener at Caserta during the 
usurpation of Murat, but was murdered near his own house in 
1816.* He published 

A Descriptive Catalogue of upwards of 1100 species and 
Tarieties of Herbaceous or Perennial Plants^ divided into six 
columns, exhibiting at one view, their names, magnitude, height, 
and situation; time of flowering, colour of their flowers, and 
the native country of each species. With a list of hardy Ferns 
for the decoration of the Northern Borders^and the most orna- 
mental Annuals. London, 1789. Bvo. 

JAMES SOWERBY, F. L. S. &c. was by profession a 
portrait painter ; but will be ever distinguished as a Botanicaj 
Draftsman and Engraver. He was first brought into notice by 
having made some sketches of Plants from Nature to introduce 
in the foregrounds of some Landscapes, which being shown to 
some Botanical friend, they suggested the publication of the 
*' English Botany" which with the powerful assistance of the 
late Sir J- £• Smith was completed ; the only descriptions that 
were not written by the latter where from the pen of the late 
Dr. Shaw. Sowerby brought up a numerous family, all of whom 
share in their father's talent. He was an indefatigable collector 
of Botanical and Mineralogical specimens, of which he formed 
an extensive Museum. He died in 1822. He wrote in some of 
the Scientific Periodicals, and the produce of his pencil are to 
be seen in most of the illustrations of our later Botanical works 
&c. He deserves our notice here from being the author of the 
following works. 

* EMyclop* ofGardtniiiff* p. 1110. 6. Eds 

2k 
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!• The Florist*! Delight, containing six coloured figures, with 
Botanical Descriptions. London. 1791. Folio. 

d. Figures of English Fung], or Mushrooms. This appeared 
in parts from 1797 to 1803, when it was completed, form^ 
ing 3 vols, folio* 

1790* Hints for the management of Hot-beds, and directions 
for the culture of early Cucumbers and Melons. To 
which are added brief instructions for pruning Wall 
and Espalier Trees. Bath 8vo. By— BRULLES. 

WILLIAM FORSYTH, F. A. S, &c. was born at Old 
Meldrum, Aberdeenshire, in 1737. He came to England in 
17G3 and was for some time a pupil of Philip Miller at Chel- 
sea Garden. He became Gardener to the Duke of Northum- 
berland at Sion House, but gave up that situation on being ap- 
pointed in 1769 to succeed his old master as Curator of the 
Botanic Garden at Chelsea. Forsyth retained this situation 
until 1784 when he was appointed Royal Gardener at Ken- 
sicgton and St. James's in the place of T, Robinson Esq. just 
deceased. For his improvements in the cultivation of Fruit 
Trees, for his mode of renovating those which are decayed, and 
for the composition he applied to their wounds, he received a 
pecuniary grant from Parliament, who considered it a national 
improvement. That such grant was judicious 1 am not inclined 
to deny, it encouraged an attention to Horticulture, but it does 
not require muqh research to discover that Forsyth's modes of 
treatment were known and published by antecedent practitio- 
ners. He died in 1804. His published writings are, 

i. Observations on the Diseases, Defects, and Injuries in all 
kinds of Fruit and Forest Trees ; with an account of a 
particular method of cure invented and practiced by tbo 
Author. London. 1791. ^70. 
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S- A Treatise on the culture and management of Fruit Trees 
in which a new method of training and pruning is fully 
described. Plates London. 1802, 4to. The fourth Edi- 
tion is dated 1806^ Bvo* The 7th, in Bvo. 1824. 

1791* The Linnaean Transactions were first published in this 
year. 

1792. The Florist*s Directory, and complete Treatise on the 
culture and management of Flowers with a supple^ 
mentary Essay on Soils, Manures, &c. Plates. 
London. 8vo. By JAMES MADDOCK, florist at 
Walworth. 

Maddock died about 1806. He was a Quaker, and came 
originally from Warrington in Lancashire. A new Edition of 
his Directory with improvements was edited by Mr. S. Curtis 
in 1822. London, 8vo. 

1793* An Essay on Gardening ; containing a Catalogue of 
Exotic Plants, for Stoves and Greenhouses of British 
Gardens ; the best method of planting the Hot-house 
Vine, &c. with the history of Gardening, and a con- 
trast of the ancient with the modern taste. Cuts. 
York. 4to. By RICHARD STEELE, gardener, 
Thirsk, Yorkshire. 

JOHN TRUSLER, L; L. D. was born in London in 
1735, He was apprenticed to a petty Apothecary, but con- 
trived to desert the Pestle for the Pulpit, and officiated for 
some time as a Curate. In 177 L he began to publish compila- 
tions which, however contemptible, answered their author's 
object by obtaining for him, in conjunction witli the business 
of a Bookseller which he established, a large fortune. He 
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porcbased an Estate at Eng'lefieldGreeD* where ht died in 18S0. 
Among his other compilations ara 

1, The Art of Gardening. London. 1793. 8vo. 

2. The Lady's Gardener's Companion. London* 1816. 18mo« 

1794. Observations on the Genus Mesembryanthemum ; in 
two parts; coutaining scientific descriptions of above 
130 species, about 50 of which are new: directions 
for their management, new arrangement of the spe. 
cies, reference to authors, and a great variety of 
critical, philosophical, and explanatory remarks. 
London. 8vo. By ADRIAN HARDY HAWORTH, 
Esq. of Cottenham, near Beverly, in Yorkshire. 

Mr. Haworth who is an Amateur Naturalist of no mean acquire- 
jsents, is author of several papers in the Transactions of 
the Linncean and Horticultural Societies, of both which 
Societies he is a Fellow. He has written upon Entomology, as 
also the following work. 

Synopsis Plantarum Succulentarum, cum descrip* 
tionibus , Synonymis, Locis, Observationibus^ Anglic 
canis Culturaque. London. 1812. 8vo. 

1794. A practical Treatise on piditing. Dublin. 8vo. By 
SAMUEL HAYES, Esq. M. R, L. A. &c. it had 
only the author*s initials. 



Plans, elevations, sections, observations, and expla- 
nations of Forcing houses in Gardening. By JAMES 
SHAW. Whitby, folio. 

1795, The Landscape, a didactic Poem. Two plates. Lon- 
don. 4to. By RICHARD PAYNE KNIGHT, Esq. 
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This Gentletnan was brother to the President of the London 
Horticultural Society. He bailt Downton Hall, near* Ludlow, 
from his own designs, but after residing there some years, he 
resigned possesion of it to his brother, and dwelt during the rest 
of his life chiefly in London. 

Mr. Knight was born at Wormsley Grange, in Herefordshire^ 
in 1750 and died in 1824. 

Whoever has seen the Estate of Down ton Hall and read " The 
Landscape" will need no criticism of mine to point out the 
taste of their author. Of the latter I shall have occasion 
presently to speak more fully. 

JAMES MTHAIL, Gardener for more than twenty years 
to the last Earl of Liverpool, at Addiscombe Place near Croy* 
don. He is author of some Essays on Agriculture and the 
Poor Laws. Mr. Loudon says he is a skilful cultivator of 
Pines and Melons. He is Author of the two following Horti- 
cultural publications. 

1. A Treatise on the culture of the Cucumber • shewin«[ a 

new and advantageous method of cultivating that Plant, 
with full directions fur the management thereof, and the 
degree of Heat it requires on every day of the year, &c. 
To which are added Hints and Observations on the im- 
provement of Agriculture. London. 1704. 8vo. 

He raised Cucumbers throughout the year from the same 
'plants, 

2. The Gardener's Remembrancer throughout the year, ex- 

hibiting the surest and most approved methods of 
manuring, digging, sowing, ficc. The nature of Earth, Water, 
Heat» Air, «nd Climate, best adapted for the culture of 
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Plants and the production of Fruits^ Flowers^ andesculeot 
Vegetables, in the forcing way ; the causes and symptoms 
of disease and barrenness in Trees of every kind, with 
means of prevention and cure. To which is Prefixed a 
a view of Mr. Forsyth*s Treatise on Trees. London. 8vo. 

SIR UVEDALE PRICE, of Foxley, near Hereford, is the 
classical author of the following publications. 

1» An Essay on the Picturesque, as compared with the sub- 
lime and the beautiful, and ou the use of studying Pictures 
lor the purpose of improving Real Landscape. London. 
1794. 8vo. Again in 1796. lu 2 vols, with additions 
1797— a. 

2. A letter to H. Rcpton, Esq. on the application of the 
practice, as well as the principles of Landscape Painting, 
to Landscape Gardening, intended as a supplement to the 
Essay on the Picturesque; to which is prefixed Mr, Rep- 
loa*s Letter to Mr. Price. London. 1796. 8vo. 

Sk Two Appendixes to an Essay on Design in Gardemng by 
G. Mason, London. 1798. 8vo. 

4. A Dialogue on the distinct Characters of the Picturesque 
and the Beautiful, in answer to the objections of Mr. 
Knight. London. 1801. 8vo. 

HUMPHRY REPTON was bom at Bury St. Edmund's 
In Suffolk in 1752. He went to Ireland with Mr, Wyndham 
in 1783, and held a lucrative office in the Castle at Dublin 
•ntilhis friend*s return in 1788, when Mr. Repton also resigned 
his situation. He then directed his attention to drawing and 
architecture but especially ornamental Gardenbg, in which 
employ until about fifteen years since, when the taste for the Art 
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seemed to decHne, he had an extensive practice. He was a 
beautiful draftsman, and gave, when consulted upon the laying 
out of grounds, besides plans and ^iews, his written opinioii, 
combining the whole in a manuscript volume, which he termed 
the Red Book of the Place** He never undertook the carrying 
his own plans into effect* He died at Hare Street near 
Romford, Essex, in 1818, leaving several sons, one ofwhom 
married a daughter of the Earl of Eidon* He published the 
following works. 

« 

1. A Letter to Uvedale Price, Esq, on Landscape Gardening. 
London* 1794. 4to* 

% Sketches and Hints on Landscape Gardening; collected 
from designs and observations now in the 4>ossessioa of 
the different noblemen and gentlemen for whose use thoy 
were originally made ; the whole tending to establish fixed 
principles in the Art of laying out grounds* 16 coloured 
plates. London^ 1795* folio. 

9. Observations on the Theory and Practice of Landscape 
Gardening, including some remarks on Grecian and Golfaie 
Architecture, collected from various MSS. in the possession 
ofdifferent noblemen and gentlemen; the whole tending 
to establish fixed principles in the respective Arts* Man/ 
Plates. London* 1803. 4to. 

4. Observations on the changes in Landscape Gardening. 
1806* 8vo. 

6. On the introduction of Indian Architecture and Gardea« 
ing. 1808. folio. 

* Eiicyc1op<B4* of Gard»B. p. 80* Ei. K 
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0. On the supposed effects of lyj on Trees* In the eleventh ^ 

volume of the Trans, of the Linn. Society, p. 27 — 1810—- 

7. Fr&^ments on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gar- 

dening. London. 1817* Folio— In this work his son as- \ 

fiisted him. 



1790. A Sketch from " The LancTscape'* a Poem by R. P. 
Knight. Esq. Tendon. 4to. Without the Author's 
name but it is believed to have been written by W« 
Mason the author of '* The English Garden." 



The plan of an Orchard, exhibiting at one view a select 
quantity of Trees, sufficient for planting an acre and 
a half of land, properly arranged according to their 
usual size of growth, and hardiness of bearing, &c, 
London. A folio sheet. By GEORGE LINDLEY» 
nurseryman at Catton, near Norwich. He has written 
some papers in the London Horticultural Society's 
Transactions. 

An Introduction to the knowledge and practice of 
Gardening; with hints on Fish ponds. London 
12rao. Again in 1708, 1802 and 1805. By the 
REV. CHARLES MARSHALL vicar of Brixton, 
Northamptonshire. 

An account of the Culture of Potatoes in Ireland. 8vo. 

1 707. 1- A few minutes advice to gentlemen of landed Property 
and the admirers of Forest Scenery ; with direction* 
for sowing, raising, planting, and the management of 
Forest Trees, To which is added a catalogue of 
Forest Trees, Fruit Tr^, and Flowering Shrub., 
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with their usual prices, as sold by the Narserynen 
and Seedsmeo. Chester, 12mo* 

2- Hiots to Planters, collected from various Authors 
of esteemed authority, Manchester, 1807, 8to« 

. The above are by FRANCIS DUCKENFIELD ASTLEY, 
Esq. of Duckenfield Hall, near Aston, in Lancashire; 

1797, The Orchardist, or a system of close pruning and medi- 
cation for establishing the Science of Orcharding, kc. 
Extracted from the 11, 12, 13 and 14th vols, of the 
Society's Transactions for the encouragement of Arts, 
&c. with additions* London* Bvo. By THOMAS 
SKIP DYOT BUCKNAL, Esq, 



■■ — The Gardens, a Poem from the French of I'Abbe de 

Lisle. By Mrs. Montolieu. 4to. 

1708. Miscellaneous Observations on the effect of Oxygen on 
the Animal and Vegetable Systems ; and an attempt to 
prove why some Plants are Evergreens aud others 
Deciduous, Part I. Bath. Bvo. By CLEMENT 
ARCHER, Esq. M. R. I. A. 



. ^Forms of Stoves for Forcing Houses. London. 

Royal 8vo. Bj- ROBINSON, a London Architect. 

This Century was the era of a total change in the style of 
ornamental Gardening. The cause of this revulsion has been 
the cause of much learned contention, and each writer on the 
subject seems to have created a Theory of his own. To me it 
appears to have been the natural result, arising from a general 
advance of every Science, an improvement of taste but conu 
luensurate with that which had occured in every other quality 
of the Human mind. 2 l 
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When mankiad began to domicUe, and left the Caves and 
Bowers which Nature unassisted afforded, for dwellings con- 
structed with Arty and of materials too ponderous for transporta- 
tion, Gardening must have attended this commencement of 
property. The value of various herbs being known, each family 
thus settled, must soon have learned the convenience of having 
them vegetating near their dwelling rather than to have to seek 
them, chance directed, as necessity rendered them requisite. 
Herbs and Fruits would thus be gradually collected round each 
dwelling and fix its inhabitants more firmly to the spot as 
abounding more with such necessaries than any other they could 
hope to discover. To mark individual property, and to exclude 
Cattle, a fence would naturally be constructed. As the family 
of the Tenant, and as the number of naturalized plants iucreased, 
so in proportion would the inclosure extend. - As wealth accu- 
mulated, as the Hut rose into the Palace, as comforts were re- 
quired as well as necessaries, and luxuries were not denied where 
there was power to acquire them. Walls supplied the place of 
hedges, and marked the superiority of that Land-owner, whose 
dwelling was of Stone and not of Mud-plastered wicker-work* 
Within such enclosure, pomp and the desire of pleasure com- 
bined to require something that might enliven its insipidity. 
Earths of various colours were arranged in beds of mathemati- 
cal forms, thrown into Terraces, divided by Balustrades, and 
mounted by flights of stone steps. Water was collected in 
marble Basins, confined in parallel sided straight Canals, poured 
over stone steps, or tossed into the air. Plants were ar- 
ranged in geometrical order; and their foliage dipt into 
shapes equally regular, or formed into figures monstrous and 
grotesque. Such novelties where pleasing, and man could 
do no more in this style, when he increased the size of his 
Gardens, than vary the arrangement of the repetition; he might 
turn the kaleidescope at will ; but the same materials, the same 
ideas appeared only in a different succession. Invention was 
at a stand still, confined to a square plot of walUgirted ground 
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she could do do more. The Trees and Flowers employed were 
of the rarest kinds; the Basins and Temples of the costliest 
materials; Vases and Statues of the finest workmanship were 
scattered through the ground; and then what remained? Nothing 
but to dem<dish the Walls, and let in the view of the surround- 
ing country, to teach mankind the beauties of which, under 
certain combinations, t)iey required no masters. To admire 
Natural Scenery composed of well blended Woods, Water, and 
Ground of varied surface, is an innate gift of the human mind ; 
DO savage is there so brutal who would not say he had more 
pleasure in seeing such, rather than a bare, monotonous plain, 
the writings of no describer of Scenery has escaped to us that 
does not dwell upon such as being beautiful. This has been 
demonstrated in each preceeding Chapter of this work, it wanted 
only some bold innovator to set the example and the natural 
taste of man would vindicate and adopt the fashion. Who was 
the first innovator I shall now proceed to enquire. 

Tasso and Milton have been considered as the Heralds of this 
improvement ; in the Garden of Armida of the one, and in the 
Paradise of the other, some of the beautiful combinations of 
Nature are described ; but it really appears to me extravagant 
to imagine that either of them had an idea that he was giving 
a design for Garden Designers to copy ; and if not they only 
admired what others had admired before them; they only des- 
cribed what others had previously described. Witness Cicero*s 
description of his Villa at Arpinum ; or that of the Villa of 
Luculius on the height of Misenum. Witness the grounds which 
Nero laid out, and Tacitus describes. These in some degree 
anticipated Addison, Pope,'Bridgeman and Kent, who we con- 
sider the originators of Landscape Gardening in modern Europe, 
inasmuch as that they not only admired and described Pictu- 
resque Scenery, but they imitated it. 

There seems to have been almost a spontaneous effort of 
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refarmatioo in the ityle of Gardeniog in France and England. 
If to either, the palm for priority, I am constrained to think, 
must be yielded to the former. Dufresnoy succeeded to L« 
Notre in 1100, as director of the French Monarch's Gardens. 
He constructed seyeral Gardens in which natural beauties were 
imitated, but his example was only admired by his countrymen 
and not followed. Dufresnoy was a man of Taste and a Poet 
of merit, and that his designs, or similar ones, were executed 
before such constructions appeared in EIn gland, I am more inclin-r 
ed to believe, because Addison, in one of his excellent papers on 
Imagination in the Spectator, (No 414) says, ** English Gardens 
are not so entertaining to the Fancy as those in France and 
Italy, where we see a large extent of ground covered over with 
an agreeable mixture of Garden and Forest, which represent 
every where an artificial rudeness, much more charming than 
that neatness and elegancy which we meet with in those of 
our own country." Now Addison in the same Essay was 
advocating Landscape Gardening and attempted to exemplify 
it at his seat, Bilton near Rugby. He had travelled in France 
but a few years previously ; he was a contemporary of Dufres-^ 
npy ; and therefore is one of the best of authorities. 

The Essay of Addison above quoted, is dated Jun€, 1712, 
and is the first that ever appeared in which an imitation of 
Nature is advocated as the basis of ornamental Gardening. 
This was followed by another in the same work (No 477) To 
this succeeded an Essay by Pope, dated September 1713, in 
the Guardian (No 173) in which he most successfully ridicules 
the practice of cutting Shrubs into monstrous forms. In two 
years after he purchased his villa at Twickenham, and laid out 
the garden in the style which he admired. In 1732 he pub- 
lished his « Epistle to Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington", 
the first work in which any precise rules for Landscape 
Gardening are laid down, though it Is probable he learnt them 
from Bndgeman, the Garden Designer, and the nobleman to 
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whom tbe epistle is addressed, be being disting^isbed for ex. 
celleBce in the art of Design, Tbe rcles, from the shortness of 
tbe 'composition, are of course compendious, but thev contain 
the fundamental principles of the Art. Four and twenty lines 
include the whole. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend. 
To rear tbe column, or tlie arch to bend. 
To swell the terraee, or to sink the grot ; 
In all, let nature never be forgot. 
But treat the Gbsddess like a modest fair. 
Nor over-dress, nor leave her wholly bare ; 
Let not each beauty ev'ry where be spy*d. 
Where half the skill is decently to hide. 
He gains ail points, who pleasingly confounds. 
Surprises, varies, and conceals the bounds, 

ft 

Consult the genius of the place in all ; 

That tells the waters or to rise, or fall ; 

Or helps th' ambitious hill the heav*ns to scale. 

Or scoops in circling theatres the vale ; 

Calls in the country, catches opening glades, 

Joins willing woods, and varies s|}ades from shades ; 

Now breaks, or cow directs th* intending lines ; 

Paints as you plant, and, as you work, designs. 

Still follow Sense, of evVy art the soul. 
Parts answ*ring parts shall slide into a whole. 
Spontaneous beauties all around advance. 
Start ev*n from difficulty, strike from chance ; 
Nature shall join you ; time shall make it grow, 
A work to wonder at — perhaps a STOW. 

BRID6EMAN came into notice about 1720, as a Garden 
Pesign'er. Of his History nothing remains ; tbe periods of bis 
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birth and death are alike ankuown. Walpole is the chief of hi» 
remembrancers. After London and Wise, he obserTes^ 
*' Bridgeman was the next fashionable desif ner of Gardens 
and was far more chaste, he banished verdant sculptnre, and 
did not even revert to the square precision of the foregoing age. 
He enlarged his plans, disdained to make everj division tally 
to its opposite, and though he still adhered mach to strait 
walks with high dipt hedges, they were only his great lines ; 
the rest he diversified by wilderness^ and with loose groves of 
oak, though still within surrounding hedges. I have observed 
in the Gardens at Gubbins in Hertfordshire, the seat of the late 
Sir Jeremy Sambrooke, many detached, thoughts, that strongly 
indicate the dawn of modern taste. As his reformation gained 
footing, he ventured farther, and in the Royal Garden at Rich- 
mond, dared to introduce cultivated fields, and even morsels of 
a forest appearance. Dut this was not till other innovators had 
broke loose too from rigid symmetry." But above all the sunk 
fence was now introduced as a boundary instead of Walls and 
other opaque partitions, this Walpole also attributes to Bridge, 
man, and was as he justly observes the leading step to still 
wider extending improvements, for the contiguous ground with« 
out the fence, must be made to harmonize with tho garden it 
was made to extend from. One of the fir/Bt gardens laid out in 
this style was that of the father of Mr. Walpole, at Houghton. 
It contained three-and-twenty aClres and was from the designs 
of a Mr* Eyre, an imitator of firidgeman. To these succeeded 
Kent, who painter enough to appreciate the charms of Land* 
scape, bold and opinionative enough to dare and to dictate, had 
genius sufficient to strike out a great system from the twilight 
of imperfect essays, Mahomet imagined an Eliaium, but Kent 
created many.^ 

WILLIAM KENT was bom in Torkshiro in 1685. He 
l^as apprenticed to a Coach Painter, bat aspiring to a higher 

* Walpole*B Aneodotoi of Fainting, Ac. 
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path he repaired to London^ and thence, aided by some gentle^ 
men of his own country, proceeded with Mr* Talwin to Rome 
where he studied under the Chevalier Luti, and gained the se« 
cond prize of the second class in the Academy. His first re« 
sources failing, he found a patron in Sir W. Wentworth; and 
finally in Lord Burlington, with this nobleman be returned to 
England in 171d, and resided at his house. As a painter, 
however, notwithstanding the influence of bis patron, the esti- 
mation in which he was held soon sunk to below mediocrity* 
As an architect and designer of furniture he succeeded better 
and was much employed. He designed the Temple .of Venus 
in Stowe Gardens. By the patronage of the Queen, and through 
the interest of many noblemen he was appointed Master Car- 
penter, Architect, Keeper of the Pictures, and finally chief 
Painter to the Crown, the emoluments of which produced about 
Jf 600 per annum. From 1743 to 1748 he was troubled with 
various inflammatory attacks which terminated his life on the 
12th of April in the last named year. He was buried at the 
Earl of Burlington's vault at Chiswick. It is said that Kent 
frequently declared that he caught his taste in Gardening from 
the perusal of Spencer's picturesque descriptions. Walpole, 
Mason the Poet, and G . Mason highly panegyrize him, and 
indeed by general consent he is estimated as the first general 
practiser of Landscape Gardening. For the following outline 
of his style of design I am entirely indebted to Mr« Walpole, 
his contemporary. ** The great principles on which he worked 
were perspective, and light and shade. Groupes of trees broke 
too uniform or too extensive a lawn ; evergreens and woods 
were opposed to the glare of the champain, and where the view 
was less fortunate, or so much ex[>osed as to be beheld at once» 
he blotted out some parts by thick shades, to divide it into va- 
riety, or to make the richest scene more enchanting by reserving 
it to a farther advance of the spectator. ^Vhere objects were 
wanting he introduced temples, d:c. but he especially excelled 
in the management of Water* The gentle stream was tauj;ht 
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to serpentiDe seemingly at its pleasure^ and where discootiaued 
by different levels, its course appeared to be concealed by - 
thickets properly interspersed, and glittered again at a distance 
Mrhere it might be supposed naturally to arrive. Its sides were 
smoothed, but preserved their meanderings. A few trees scat- 
tered here and there on its hedges, and when it disappeared 
among the hills, shades descending from the heights leaned 
towards its vanishing point. He followed nature even in her 
faults. In Kensington Gardens he planted dead trees, but was 
soon laughed out of the excess. His ruling principle was that 
Nature abhors a strait line«*' 

The principal grounds in which the above principles were 
carried into effect were Stow near Buckingham, then the resi- 
dence of Lord Cobham. His Lordship was an amateur de- 
signer, but employed Bridgeman to assist him. Bridgeman's 
plans are still in existance. These improvements began in 
1714, and were continued with intermissions until about 1156, 
when Kent was employed to complete and alter the designs. 
Lord Cobham appears to have been considered by his friends 
the first demonstrator of Land scape Gardening in this country 
from the concluding line of an epitaph which is placed to his 
memory in the garden. 

** Elegantiori Hortorum cultu his primum in agris illustrato 
Patriam ornavit, 1747." 

For a full description of this magnificent domain I must refer 
my readers to an anonymous publication in 1769, entitled 
** Stowe ; a description of the magnificent House and Gardens, 
&c." 8vo. with plates — "The Beauties of Stowe," by G. Bick- 
man, 1750^ — Whateiy*s Observations on Modem Gardening— 
and a later description of Stowe, by Mr. Seely — Hagley, near 
Bromsgrove, in Worcestershire, still remains in some parts, as 
it was first laid out by Lord Lyttleton. It is described by 
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Wbately, and in several Poems. Pain's Hill near Cobham in 
Surrey exists as it was formed by Mr. Hamilton, ninth son ot 
the sixth Earl of Abcreorn. Esher and Clermont were both 
created by Kent, the latter is still kept np in tolerable style, but 
the first is extinct, l^obum Farm near Chetsey in Surrey, also 
arose at the ptriod we are considering, being formed by P« 
Southcote Esq, as a specimen of the Ferme orn^e, which he in- 
Tented. It is described by Whately and G. ttason, but no 
longer exists. 

Sir W. Chamber's Dissertations on Oriental Gardening ap« 
peared in 1774; the English Garden by Mason in 1772; Shen- 
stone's Unconnected thoughts on Landscape Gardening in 1764 ; 
G. Mason's Essay on Design in Gardening in 1768; Walpole's 
Dissertation on modern Gardening in 1770 ; and the same year 
gave birth to What^y's Observations on Modem Gardening 

These poblications, which all advocate' the imitation of the 
scenes of Nature which delight the spectator by their grandenr 
or their beauty, contributed much .to strengthen and extend the 
new taste for design, Whately's is decidedly the best, and is 
the fiiyt Prose work which lays down rules and directions for 
Landscape Gardening ; Pope had led the way in Poetry ; and 
Mason in blank verse. 

The chief Garden Designers who flourished about the period 
in which these publications appeared were Wright, Brown> 
Holland and Eames. 

Of Wright I know nothing more than is stated of him by G. 
Mason,wbich is, that his birth and education were above plebeian 
that he was a good draftsman ; and never contracted to execute 
his designs. He planned Lord Barrington's seat at Becket 
near Farringdon ; Stoke near Bristol ; the Terrace and River at 
OatlandB,.&c« 

2 L 
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LANCELOT BROWN fias born at Kirkharle in NorthDOi. 
b«rland in 1715. Hia first employment was as kitchen Gar- 
dener, to a gentleman near Woqdstock, and though he moved 
afterwards to Stowe, and continaed there until 1750| Lord 
Cobham confined his exertions to that department That no- 
bleman however recommended him to the Duke of Grafton who 
appointed him his chief Gardener, at Wakefield Lodge^ North- 
amptonshire, where his judicious formation of a Lake first 
brought him into notice as a designer. Lord Cobham still con- 
tinaed his patron and obtained for him the Royal Gardenership 
at Hampton .Court and Windsor. He was now consulted by all 
the nobility and gentry, amongst other places he was employed 
at Blenheim, where by his easy completion in a week of one of 
the finest artificial lakes in the world, and other improvements, 
he rose to the acm^ of popularity, and the fashion of employing 
him continued until the period of his death which occurred in 
1783. He had filled the office of High Sheriff for the counties 
of Huntingdon and Cambridge in 1770, having amassed a very 
large fortune, and become a leading man in his county. He 
never went out of England, neither did he ever contract to exe- 
cute his plans. He employed assistants to draw his designs, 
which were applied for not only in this country but in Scotland, 
Ireland and even Russia* Repton has given a list of his prin« 
cipal creations, of which Croome Court, in Worcestershire, and 
Fisherwick in Warwickshire, now destroyed, were the largest. 
The places he only altered it is impossible to ascertain. Im- 
provement, says Loudon, was the passion of the day; and 
there was scarcely a country gentleman who did not on some 
occasion consult him.* 

The leading outlines of his plans were easily copied, and imi- 
tators innumerable arose to supply the demand for designs; the 
spade and axe were at work in every estate^ and so rapidly did 
the face of the country alter that in 1772 Sir W. Chambers de- 

^ Encyclopoed* of Gardening, p. 76. Ed. 6, 
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clared that if the mania was not checked, in a few years more, 
three trees would not be found in a strait line from'tbe Land's* 
end to the Tweed.* Whenever consulted upon the alterations 
to be made in grounds, he so invariably observed that there 
were great ** capabilities*' about it, that he was generally known 
by the /lick-name of'' Capability Brown'*. 

That Brown possessed taste to comprehend that which is 
pleasing, and genins sufficient to obtain such effect in some of 
his desii^ns, it is impossible for an unbiassed Critic to deny ; 
but on the other hand his gpreatest admirers cannot pretend 
that he even approached in any of the branches of design to his 
predecessor Kent. By his opponents however he has been too 
much decried, as by his follovfers he has been too lavishly ex. 
tolled. His management of the Water at Blenheim can never 
be excelled ; in this material of Landscape it was that he was 
most excellent. In the management of the ground and the 
woodland he was less happy, inasmuch as that he seldom varied 
in his plan. His declivities were all softened into gentle slopes ; 
Plantations belted the Estate ; while clumps and single trees 
were sprinkled over its area. That these were planted without 
any consideration or object, which taste pointed out as desira- 
ble, it is unjust to assert, in many instances still extant a hap« 
piness of effect is produced which he must indeed have been a 
fortunate man to have obtained by chance* The view which he 
procured of Cheney Church to Latimers, a seat of Lord Caven- 
dish demonstrates that he could create bsauties^ and renders 
any contrary supposition gratuitous. That he was not always 
successful, is most certain, and may be allowed of any man 
without compromising his claims to the possessiQU of a genius ; 

_ 

but of Brown it must also be allowed^ that he undertook more 
than he could perform, for one mind, however fertile its inventivt 
powers, could never have furnished fresh designs for the tboa. 
sands of places which be wasr eqnired to lay out. Unfortunately 



his numerous imitators were without even a particle of his menial 
endowments ; the art became most monotonous, and, as Mr. 
Loudon says, the professor required no farther examination of 
the ground than to take the levels for forming a piece of water, 
which water uniformly assumed one shape and character, and 
differed no more in different situations, than did the Belt and 
the Clump. 

Shenstone and Mason at the above period demonstrated that 
they could succeed in the practice as well as in writing of Or- 
namental Gardening. The Leasowes when it came into the 
hands of the former was merely a grazing farm, but he left it a 
perfect fairy-land. Every thing that a classical taste could 
point out as decorative ; or picturesque in scenery, were 
secured to it. It was a Bijou, and when Repton blamed him 
for not beiDs: more extensive in his lawn, &c. he neither com- 
prehended the design of Shenstone, or the genius of the place. 
Whately and Gilpin have both described it very fully. Mason 
left monuments of his powers at his Rectory at Aston, and in 
Lord Harcoiirt's flower Garden atNuneham in Oxfordshire* 
Unfortunately there were no professors of talent sufficient to 
profit by their example, and the more easy mode which Brown 
and his corrupt imitators adopted was so palpably and ignorantly 
unvarying that it soon roused the satire of better judges and 
insured its own reformation. 

Brown was evidently aimed at under the name of Layout, in 
a novel entitled ** Village Memoirs,*' published in 1776, in 
which he is represented as a general undertaker of Gardens, 
who introduces the same objects at the same distances in all. 
The excellent translation in 1783 of Girardin's ''De la coi^po* 
sition des Paysages," and the admirable preface attached to it 
written by Daniel Malthus Esq. likewise pointed out distinctly 
the correct, and true taste in designing. The Picturesque Tours 
of Mr. Gilpin published between the years 1783 and 1809 ; the 
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Essays on the Pictaresqve by Mr. Priee io 1794, and <' The 
Landscape" by Mr, Payne Knight, in the same year, completed 
the expulsion of the Bninonian system of design. 

Gilpin's Tours are full of excellent and many original obser- 
vations ; he has little of hypothesis or theory, he was a judici- 
ous observer of Picturesque beauties, and selecting in his des* 
oriptions such as are successful in pleasing, whether natural or 
acquired, he very rationally draws the conclusion that such are 
the best to imitate. To do this. Taste in the imitator is the 
chief requisite, fcr he very justly remarks that the comparative 
virtue of taste and expense is remarkable; theformer with very 
little of the latter will always produce something pleasing, while 
the utmost efforts of the latter unaided by the former are 
ineffectual. All his observations are illustrated by examples, 
and independant of the native English scenery which he draws 
from for the purpose, he describes the following demesnes- for a 
similf^r purpose, Blenheim, Burleigh, Castlehill, £nville, Fonthill, 
Bi^fod, Hagley, Ham, Kiddleston, Lcasowes, Mount Bdgeciunbe 
Nucpham* Norbury« Pen^fieU, Rooh Abbey, Sbockborow, 
Strawberry Hill, Studley^ Trentbam, Twickenham, and Wilton, 
His writings are in a n^t agreeable style and were generally 
read. If it is too much to say that ^hey formed the national 
taste^ they served most effectually fo correct it. 

The Essays of Price, advocate the study of the principles of 
Painting by those who wish to excel in Landscape Gardening 
** not to the exclusion of Nature, but as an assistant in the stu- 
dy of her works.*' What those principles are as relates to the 
creation of a beautiful Landscape he then proceeds to consider, 
and which he concludes may be effected in two modes, the 
characteristics of one are boldness, abruptness, depth and sud. 
den contrasts of shade, &c. such as Salvator Rosa might delight 
to represent ; the other by gentle undulations, with soft blend* 
ings of light and shade such as Claude usually represents in 
bis Landscapes. 
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Ktiight in his Laodscape advocates the same eanse ; and both 
in a most masterly manner enforce their principles. These 
principles were attacked by Repton, Wyndham, Marshall, &c. 
and defended by Loudon and others. 

After studying the writings of the several partizans I have 
been able to draw but one coiylusion, which is, that the princi- 
ples of Knight and Price are correct if impartially considered, 
and have been acted upon by the general consent of modern 
designers ; nor can there be a greater proof of this position 
than that in his maturer practice, Rep ton acted upon them him- 
self. They differed in no one point of importance, that I have 
been able to discover, as to what constitutes beautiful p<)ints in 
a Landscape : of course they agreed that sucb should be imi- 
tated ; and I have read not one passage in any of their writings 
which will warrant the concluPion that if assembled together, 
there would have been a dissentient roicc to the observation of 
Price, that regular Beauty and Utility must not be neglected in 
the pursuit of the picturesque, for that would be opposed to the 
dictates of common sense. It could not fail but that the 
writings of men gifted with so much taste ; and the examples 
which they gave of their respective opinions, for Repton was, 
and Loudon is a professional designer,' should secure the adop- 
tion of^ chastened style ; such was actually the case, and we 
are now profiting by their labours. 



ON 



ENGLISH GARDENING 



ttom the close of the 18tb Century to the present time« 



^Ve have seen under what favourahle auspices and with 
what great improTements Gardening was on the advance at the 
close of the 18th Century ; but the present Century was usher- 
ed in with even grater promise of success, for the light of 
Science was still more powerfully concentrated upon its prac- 
tices for their benefit* and the illumination which from the same 
source had first been afforded to it towards the close of the 
previous Century^ began now to be felt and appreciated. This 
especially applies .to the labours of the Chemist and Physiolo« 
gist Such combination of Horticultural Art and Science was 
especially promoted by the institution of the Horticultural So. 
cieties of London and Edinburgh. The first of these societies 
began to be formed in 1804» the latter in 1800. Nothing can 
more conspicuously display the high estimation in which Gar- 
dening is held ; nothing can affcrd a greater guarrantee for its 
improvement^ than the list« of the Fellows of the above socie- 
ties. In them are enrolled the names of the most talented, the 
most noble, and the most wealthy individuals of the United 
Kingdom. 

* I shall first proceed to trace the Horticultural literature of 
the period we are now considering, leaving the survey of Gar- 
deuing in its various branches as now existing to form my con- 
cluding remarks. 
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THOMAS ANDREW KNIGitT, President of the 
Horticultural Society of London, F« R. S. &c. kc. If the 
questions were put to me who is the most scientific Horticul- 
turist now living ?•— Who unites to a knowledge of the Practices 
of Gardening, the most perfect knowledge of the sciences that 
assist it ? Which of living Horticulturists, has conferred the 
greatest benefits upon our art? I should quote Mr. Kaightin 
reply to them alL Whether we follow him in his researches as 
a Physiologist, in his luminous observations and discoveries 
respecting the Sap of Plants; as a general Cultivator in the nu«* 
merous Papers on every branch of Horticulture in the Trans- 
actions of the Society of which he is President ; and especially 
in the raising of improved varieties of Fruits and Culinary e»- 
culents, wefind in all the most ample justification of our opinion 
that he is the first Horticulturist of od^ times. Nor is he emi- 
nent only in the higher walks of Horticuhare, for at Downton 
Hall he demonstrates that he is capable of securing the correct 
performance of every detail of Gardening* 

Mr Knight was bom at Wormeley Grange in Herefordshire, 
in 1759. *^ My father, says Mr. Knight in a late commonica- 
tion to me, was a man of much learning and acquirements* 
Having great power of mind, and living in an extremely quiet 
and sequestered spot, be was supposed by his ignorant neigh- 
bours, in their language, <no know every thing*'* He died at an 
advanced age when Mr, Knight was an infant, and as evidence 
of the respect his knowledge obtained him, whenever in child- 
hood his son sought for information upon any unusual subject, 
he was told ** that his father would have answered him, but that 
nobody now could." Being born in the midst of Orchards *'I 
was early led, continues this distinguished Physiologist, to ask 
whence the varieties of Ifruit I saw came, and how they were 
produced; I could obtain no satisfiictory answer, and was 
thence first led to commence experiments, in which through a 
long life of scarcely interrupted health, I have persevered and 
probably shall persevere as long as I possess the power.»» 
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Mr. Knight is author of the following works, besides the 
numerous papers in the Horticultural Transactions which will 
be mentioned in their appropriate places. 

1. A Treatise on the culture of the Apple and Pear, and on 
the manufacture of Cyder and Perry. London. 1797* 
12mo. The 3rd edition in 1808. 

2. Some doubts relative to the efficacy of Mr. Forsyth's 
Plaister, in renovating Trees. London. 1802. 4to. 

8. Report of a Committee of the Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don. London. 180& 4to. 

4. Pomona Herefordiensis, or a descriptive account of the 
old Cyder and Perry Fruits of Herefordshire. London. 
1809. 4to. 

6. A Letter on the origin of Blight, and on Raising late Crops 
of Peas; This is appended to Sir J. Banks's Essay on 
the Mildew. London. 1800. 8vo. 2nd edition. 

His discoveries in vegetable Physiology are recorded in se- 
veral papers in the Philosophical Transactions. 

WILLIAM SALISBURY, of the Botanic Garden, Bromp- 
ton, is author of the following publications. 

1. Hortus Paddingtonensis, or a Catalogue of Plants cultiva* 
ted in the Garden of J. Symmonds Esq. Paddiiigton 
House, London. 1797* 8vo. 

2. The Botanist's Companion, or an Introduction to the 
knowledge of Practical Botany, and the uses of Plants, 
either growing wild in Gt. Britain, or cultivated for the 

%, N 
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purpMes ef Agricalture, Medicine, Rural EeoDomjf or 
the Artet London. 1816. 2 vols. 12mo. 

d. Hints to the Proprietors of Orchards. 1817. 12mo. 

4. The Cottager's Companion, or a complete system of Cot- 
tage Gardening, inlended to instruct the industrious Poor 
of the United Kingdom. To which is added adescriptiye 
list of Plants growing wild, which are useful for culinary 
purposes. 1818. 12mo. 

He also wrote an Essay on packing Plants for exportation 
in Nicholson's Journal, vol. xxx. 339. 

HENRY ANDREWS, a Botanical Painter and Engraver 
residing in London, is author or editor of the following works. 

1.' Engravings of Ericas or Heaths, with Botanical descrip- 
tions. London. 1700. Folio. 

a 

2. The Botanist's Repository, with coloured figures of such 
Plants as have not appeared in any similar publication. 
Published in numbers between 17d7 and 1799, forming 2 
vols. 4to. London. 

3. A Review of Plants hitherto figured in the Botanist's Re- 
pository. Xiondon. 180 U 4to. 

4. The Heathery, or Monograph of the Genus Erica, pub- 
lished in monthly numbers. In 6 vols, between 1804 and 
1814. 

WALTER N!COL,wasthcson of the Gardener who planned 

nd executed the grounds of Railh, near Kircaldy in Fifeshire, 

and the Kitchen Garden of Wemyss CasUe in the same County, 
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both of which are excellent performances. Walter began the 
study of 'his art at Raith, but removed to England, and obtained 
' the place of head Gardener to the Marquis of Townsend atRain- 
ham Hall, in Suffolk, the Gardens of which however are no 
records of his skill. He returned to Scotland and he obtained 
a similar situation at Wemyss Castle. He finally settled at 
Edinburgh about 1797 as a Horticultural Designer and Author, 
in 18 10 he undertook an extensive tour through England, for 
the purpose of visiting our principal seats and plantations, to 
obtain materials for his ** Planters Calendar"* This work was 
scarcely commenced when he died suddenly in March, 1811« 

His works are of first authority, and rank as the equals of 
those of Abercrombie, being the result of long practice during 
an enlightened era of our Art. He was author of the following 
works. 

1 The Scotch Fofcing Gardener ; together with instructions 
on the management of the Green^hoiise, Hot-walls, &c. 
Illustrated with plates. Edinburgh. 1798. 8vo. 

2. The Practical Planter ; or a Treatise on Forest Planting : 
comprehending the culture and management of planted and 
natural Timber ; also the management of Hedges, Fences, 
and the construction of Stone, Walls, &c. Edinburgh 
1799. 8vo. 

3. The Villa Garden Directory : or monthly Index of Work 
to be done in the Town and Villa Gardens, Shrubberies, 
Parterres, &c. Edinburgh. 1809. 8vo. 

4. The Gardener^s Kalendar; or monthly directory of opera- 
tions in every branch of Horticulture. Ediubsrgb. 1810. 
8vo« 

6. ThtPlantsr*s Kakadar ; or the Nursery man and Feretter*! 
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Guide in the operations of the Nursery, the Forest, and 
the Grove. Edinburgh. 1812* 8vo. 

This posthumous publication was completed by Mr, Sang, 

WILLIAM PONTEY, ornamental Gardener, residing at 
Huddersfield. He is planter and forest pruner to the Duke 
of Bedford. 

1. The profitable Planter ; a treatise on the cultivation of the 
* Larch and the Scotch Fir Timber, shewing that their ex- 
cellent quality, especially that of the former, will render 
them so essentially useful, as greatly to promote the Interest 
of the Country. Huddersfield. 1800. 8vo. 4th Edition. 
London. 1814« 

2. The Forest Pruner, or Timber owners assistant ; being a 
treatise on the training or management of British Timber 
Trees, whether intended for use, ornament, or shelters- 
including an explanation of the causes of their general 
diseases and defects, with means of prevention, and reme- 
dies where practicable. Also on examination of the 
properties of English Fir Timber, with remarks on the de- 
fects of the old, and the outlines of a new system for the 
management of Oak Woods. With eight explanatory 
plates. London. 1805. 8vo. 3rd Edition London. 1810 

9f The Rural Improver^ Huddersfield, 1823. 4to. 

1802. Rural Recreation, or the Gardener's Instructor ; ex- 
hibiting in a clear and perspici^ous manner all the 
operations necessary in the Kitchen, Flower, and Fruit 
Gardens, &c, for every month in the year. With a 
Treatise on the management of Bees ; Catalogue of 
Plants, &c. By a SoSety of Practical Gardeners. 
London* 8vo« 
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THOMAS MARTYN, F. R, S, &c. was elected Professor 
of Botany at Cambridge, as his father's saccesser, in 1761. 
)ie took his degree of Batchelor of Arts, while of Emmanuel 
College in 1756. He afterwards was elected a Fellow of Sid- 
ney Sussex College, subsequent to which he took his degree of 
Master of Arts in 1759 ; and that of Sfatchelor of Divinity in 
1766. He died the 3rd of June, 1825 in the 90th year of his 
age. 

There is a portrait of him in Thornton's Botany. 

The following are a portion of his literary works. 

1. An edition of Philip Miller's. Gardener's Dictionary, cor-» 
rected and newly arranged. This appeared between the 
years 1803-^7 in four volumes, folio. 

The preface which gives a history of Miller's work; the life 
of Miller ; and the list of Authors, and slight notices of their 
works, are all valuable ; but the body of the work itself, is a 
code of valuable practical information as regards the cultivation 
of the Earth, as well as being replete with information for the 
Botanist. It needs no comment. It is a standard practical 
work, never to be superseded. 

2. Flora Rustica ; a description of Plants in common cultiva- 
tion, pointing out such as are useful gr injurious in Hus- 
bandry, &c. With coloured plates, from drawings by 
Nodder. London. 8vo. In 4 vols, commenced publishing 
in 1792, completed in 1794. 

JOHN CLAUDIUS LOUDON, Laftdscape Gardener. 
Born in Lanarkshire in 1782; began to practice in 1803; to 
farm extensively in Oxfordshire in 1809^ and in Middeisex ia 
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1810. Traveliing on the continent in 1813 — 14 — 16; again in 
18 ID; and again in 1828 *-29. Now residing at Brayswater* 

He is author of the following works. 

1* Observations on laying out the Public Squares of London* 
(Literary Journal. 1803.) 

2. Observations on the formation and management of useful 
and ornamental Plantations ; on the Theory and Practice 
of Landscape Gardening; «nd on gaining and on banking 
land from Rivers or the Sea. Edinblirgh. 1804. 8vo. 

3. A short Treatise on some improvements lately made in 
Hot-houses. Edinburgh. 1805. 8vo. 

4. A Treatise on formings improving, and managing Country 
Residences, and on the choice of situations appropriate to 
every class of Purchasers. With an Appendix, containing 
an enquiry into the utility and merits of Mr. Repton*s 
mode of shewing effects by slides and sketches ; and stric- 
tures on his opinions and practice in Landscape Garden- 
ing. Illustrated by descriptions of Scenery and Buildings 
by references to Country Seats, and Passages of Country 
in most parts of Great Britain, and by 32 engravings. 
London, 1800. 2 vols. 4to. 

6. Hints on the formation of Gardens and Pleasure Grounds^ 
&c. 1812. Plates. 4to. 

6. Remarks on the construction of Hot-houses ; pointing out 
the most advantageous forms, materials, and contrivances 
to be used in their construction; with a Review of the va- 
rious methods of building them in foreign countries, as 
well as in England ; with 10 plates, from etchings on Stone 
1817. 4to« 
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9* Sketches of Carvilinear Hot-houses ; with a descri^ition of 
various purposes in Horticultural and general ArchiteC'- 
ture to which a solid Iron Sash Bar, lately invented is 
applicable* 1618. 

6, A comparative view of the Curvilinear and common mode 
of Roofing Hot-houses. London. 1818. folio. 

0. The Encyclopaedia of Gardening. London. 1818t 8vo. 
The fifth edition is dated 1827. 

10* The different modes of cultivating the Pine Apple from 
its first introduction to Europe to the improvements of T. 
A. Knight Esq. in 1823. London. 8vo. 1824.* 

He is also Editor of the Magazines of Gardening atfd Natu* 
ral History, of the first of which we shall speak hereafter. 

-Whoever wishes for a complete view of English Gardening 
as at present practiced, will find no works better calculated 
for his satisfaction than those of Mr. Loudon. Mr. Loudon 
being a Landscape Gardener by profession, might be excused 
if in his publications on that branch of our Art, the abilities of 
a roaster were chiefiy apparent ; that in such he is correct, that 
he possesses taste to discriminate the beauties, and to repro- 
bate the incongruities of his predecessors ; that he has taste 
to select, and ability to execute ; is saying all that can be said 
of any Landscape Gardener who may succeed to Kent, Mason, 
Whately, Knight, Price and Repton* It may be said without 
any reservation of Mr. Loudon. 

Of his works on the more general bi*anches of Horticulture I 
shall confine my remarks to his Encyclopcedia of Gardening. 

* £D«jcIop. o f Gard«miif . p. 1113. 
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When this worii first met my noYlce I objected to the title 
as conveying an absurdity, for I conceived that a work con- 
fined to Gardening could not be an Encyclopaedia, which by ita 
very name professes to embrace the whole circle of the Arts, 
but when I came to peruse the work, 1 was inclined to ex- 
cuse this application of (he term, because I found that with 
the exception of Chemistry, every art and science at all illus- 
trative of Gardening, are made to contribute their assistance* 

The introduction contains a History of Ancient and Modem 
Gardening ; and to that part of it which relates to the Horti- 
culture of Greece, Rome, and England I am much indebted. 
In the Second Part is contained a luminous detail of the facts 
of Vegetable Physiology, or as Mr- Loudon terms it " Orga- 
nology," a word compounded of Latin and Greek which I 
cannot but object Xo» This is chiefly compiled from Mr, 
Keith's valuable work on Physiological Botany ; and the chief 
objection which I always had to the original is continued to 
this, viz. its system is unnecessarily intricate. 

The sole use of arrangement is to assist the memory by a 
connection of facts, and thus at the same time to facilitate refe- 
rence. We conceive that if the facts of Keith's System had 
been arranged under the heads of 1. root, 2, stems, 3. branches 
4. leaves, 5. flowers, 6. seeds with the appendages and anomalies 
of each,and a second part containing the anatomy of Plants and 
the phenomena of Vegetable life as regularly and connectedly 
developed, it would be a much more complete System ; there 
would be a much greater unity and regular subordination of 
parts than is at present obtained by Divisions and Subdivisions 
for the Conservative Organs, and Reproductive Organs, Con- 
servative Appendages and Reproductive Appendages; Decern* 
posite Organs, Composite Organs, and Elementary Organs. 

On the nomenclature, description and classificaUon of Plants 
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according to.the Lmmean ind (be JusmenttanSysieoas; Vege- 
table Geography ; On Earths, Soils^ the infhience of heat, and 
other contingencies, on vegetation follow, atid without having 
much claim to origbality are replete with information ; though I 
cannot but regret that more stress is not laid upon the assistance 
which Mr. Loudon admits is to be derived by florliculture from 
the researches of Chemists. Book 3. is devoted to the imple. 
meats and edifices usually found in Gardens; and here 
again I have to regret that the immense variety of infor- 
mation given is so unnecessarily split into sub-sections. 
Book the 4th is on the opemtions of Gardening, which 
completes the second part Part the third which contains the 
detail of culture necessary for each Garden Plant, Landscape ' 
Gardening, &c. and Part the fourth on the present state of 
Gardening in Gt. Britain are -as satisfactory, as replete with 
information, and as well arranged as can be. A most useful 
Kalcndarial Index ; and a copious alphabetical one complete 
the work. 

Taken as a whole it is the most complete book of Gardening 
ever published, for errors in dates are mere casualities and 
I should have no fault to find if the deficiency of Horticultural 
Chemistry was lessy and if the arrangement was more simple ; 
the first fault is comparative^ trifling ; but the latter is of much 
greater importance, and I should like in a future edition (o 
fiad it more luminous from a simplification of its arrangement. 

ISOS* Viridariam ; or Green-house Plants, containing Mj 
plates drawn and coloured from nature. By HEN- 
RIETTA, M. MORIARTY, London 8vo. Mrs M. 
has written several novels. 

1805* Minutes on Agriculture and Planting, &c. London. 
4to. By WILLIAM AMOS. Farmer at Brotbertoft 
in lincolsslitre. 

2 o 
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1806. A Complete Dicfionarj of Practical Gardening, Lon« 

don. 2 vols. 4to. by ALEXANDER MACDON. 
ALD, an assumed name by Dr. H. \V. DICKSON, 
of Hindoo in Middlesex^ author of several AgricuU 
tural works. 

Arcbilertnral Skct h<>s. London, fol. No. 1. by G J. 

PAKKYNS, author of ** Monastic Remaine,'' and 

reputed author of the six designs for laying out 

grounds, published^ I70d» with Soane's Designs for 

Villas. 

1800. The riorisfs MnnuaK London. I2mo. by a Lady, 
autlior of" Conversations ou Botany.'' 6cc« - 

1807. The Praclical Gardener. London. 6vo. by W1LLI.4U 

SHAW. 

1808. A Treatise on the Culture of the Pine Apple. Newark* 

8vo. by WILLIAM GRIFFIN, formerly Gardener 
to James Alanners Sutton, £s<q. at Kelham Hall, near 
Nottingham, and now to Sasiuei Smith, £&q. Wood 
Ilall, Hert«.« 

1800. An EsAay en the cultivation of the Plants belonging to 
the Order of Protcae. London. 4lo. by J. KNIGHT. 

F. a.s. 

This work has been attributed to Mr. Salisbury, but is the 
prv:ductitn ofMr. Kiiighr, \Wio was Gardener to — llibberl^ 

« LsttdoA^s Enc^^clcp. of G&rdeaiagt p. lllt» 
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Btq. of Clapton, whose collection of Plants he now poiiefiee^ 
and carries on the business of a Nnrserjman. 

1811. On the Mode of forcing the Vine in Denmark. Lottdoik 
8vf>. by PETER LINDEOAARD, Gardener to the 
King of Denmark, at Rostinburgh. 

This mrk was published in the Danish langna^^e at CApen* 
hagen. Mr. Lindegaard is a Corresponding Member of tlie 
Loudon Horticultural Society, and is decidedly the tint Hurti« 
culturist in Denmark ; some of his writings will be found in the 
table of contents of the Horticultural Transactions. 

TIIOMAS HAYNES, nurseryman at Arundel in Northasp* 
tonsliire, is author of the followtug works. 

1. Improved System of Nursery Oardemng. Loftdon* 181 1» 
8vo. 

S« Interesting Discoveries in Ilorticnlf ure : being an easy, 
rational, and efficacious Sys'em of propagating all hardy 
American, and Bog Soil Plants, with Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs of general description. Green-house Plants, 
including Botany Bay and Capo Pianfs; Herbaceous 
Plants, affording favourable shoots and Fruit Trees iu 
every variety, by plantiiis: Cuttings chiefly in the warm 
months, without artificial Heat. London. 1811. 8vo, 

3. A Treatise on the improved culture of the Strawberry, 
Raspberry, and Gooseberry. Loudon. 1812. 8vo. 

4. On collecting Soils and Composts and preparing' then fot 
nse, &c. London. 1821. 12mo. ' 

HILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER* L. L. D. P. B. S, 
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AL« S. ^c Tills excellent Botanist and BotanioalDrafuniMi 
is the editor of the following works. 

1. Pomona Londinensis ; containing representations of the 
best Fruits cultivated in British Gardens; with descriptions. 
1813 — 15* 4to. In parU. 

S. Exotic Flora, containing figures and descriptions of new, 
. rare, or otherwise interesting exotic Plants, especially of 
sueh as are deserving of being cultivated in our Gardens^ 
kc In parts Bvo. 1823 — 26. 

3. The Botanical Miscellany— In Quarterly numbers: 1829. 

Dr. Hooker in conjunction with Mr* Curtis, Horticulturist of 
Glazen Wood, Essex, is editor of the Botanical Magazine; 
which office he commenced in January 1827. 

1812. The Exotic Gardener, Sec. London. 8vo. 3rd Edition 
1826: By J. GUSHING. 

Mr. Gushing, was a native of Ireland. He was for many 
years foreman of the Forcing Department, in the Garden of 
Messrs. Lee and Kennedy at Hanunersmith. He died in 1810 
or 1820. ' 

1812. Tranacteions of the HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIT 
of LONDON, vol.1. 

Part I. 

1800. 1. Introductory Remarks relative to the objects 
which the Horticultural Society have in view, by T. 
A. KNIGHT, Esq. 2. An attempt to ascertain the 
time when the Potatoe was first introduced into the 
United Kingdom, with some account of the Hill 
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Wheat oflndla. bySir- J. BANKS, Bart* 3. On 
the cultivation of the Sea Kale, by Mr J .MAFIBR. 
4* Some hints respecting the proper mode of inuring 
tender plants to our climate- by Sir J.BANKS, Bart. 
6. On a variety of the Brassica Napus, or Rape, 
which has long been cultivated on the Continent- Mr. 
JAMES DICKSON. V, P. H. S.f 6. Observations 
on the method of producing new and early Fruits. 
by T. A. KNIGHT- Esq. 7. On the cultivation of 
the Polianthis Tuberopa^ or Tuberose, with its Bo- 
tauical description and figure, by R- A- SALISBURY, 
Esq. 8. On the revival of an obsolete mode of 

* It would approach to ingratitade not to take more particnlar notiee of 
this aniversal patron of the Arts and Sciences. SIR JOSEPH BANKS, 
was bom at Revesby Abbey, the seat of his father in Lincolnshire, in 1743* 
Hewas educated at Eton and Oxford, which University he left in 1761, on 
the death of his father. He thus inherited an ample fortune, yet the active 
pursuit of Scientific Discoveries was more to his taste than literary ease* In 
1763 he made a voyage to Labrador and Newfoundland. In 1768 he went 
round the world with Cook, and in 1772 he made a voyage to Iceland and 
the Western Isles of Scotland. Natural History was the favourite of hit 
Scientific Studies, and every department of it was enriched by his researches. 
In 1771 he was elected L. L. D. at Oxford. In 1778 he was created a 
Knight of the Bath, and chosen to the Presidency of the Royal Society, and 
three years afterwards he was made a Barooett He at first gave much dis« 
satisfaction to some of the Members of the Royal Society, so as nearly to 
cause it to divide, but it gradually passed away, and from that time until his 
death. May 9th ISSO, he was universally hailed as a munificent friend of 
Science and LiteraturB. 

f MR. JAMES DICKSON, F. L« S. was bom at Kirk House, Pee- 
Ueshire, in 1738. He was first instructed in Gardening, in the Garden of 
the Earl of Tragahair ; he afterwards was employed in the Brompton Nnr* 
aery then kept by Mr Jeifory. He acted as head Gardener in several famt* 
lies until 1722, when he founded the herb ^nd seed shop in Co vent Garden ra 
well known under the name of Dickson and Anderson* Re was one of the 
irst Members both of the Linneanand Hortienltural Societies. Of the tat« 
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9. On raising new and early varieties of the 
Potatoe, by T. A. KNIGHT, Esq, 10. On the 
advantage of grafting Walnut, Mulberry, and 
Chesnut Trees, by T- A- KNIGHT, Esq. 11* An 
account of some new Appks* by Mr- A. BIGGS. 

Part H. 
1809* 12. On tbe cultivation of Common Flax, as an orna« 
mental plant- By Mr. JOHN DUNBAR, Gardener 
to T. Fairfax Esq. 13- An account of the method 
of cul.ivating the American Cranberry at Spring 
Grove. By SIK J BANKS, BART. 14. On a 
new method of training Fruit Trees. By T. A. 
KMGIIT, Esq. 15. Observations on the different 
specie? of Dahlia, and the best mode of cultivating 
them in Gt- Britain, By R. A- SAUSBURY, Esq. 

16. A Description of a forcing House for Grapes 
with obstervafioos on the best method of constructing 
them for other fruit?. By T. A- KNIGHT, Esq. 

17. A short Account of Nectarines and Peaches, 
na4urally produced on the same Branch, by R. A 
SALISBURY, Esq. 18. An Accountof a method of 
hastening the maturation of Grapes,by J. WIL* 
I.IAMS, Esq. 

\ 
iw h« wa« one of the Vica- Presidents. He iras a ^ood Botanist, and mot% 
particularly devotdd lii^ alteDtion to the Mosses. He died at Croydon, 
. Aug, I4ih, 1822 (Trana. Hort. Soc of London, v, Append, i.) 

His first publication commenced in 1785, being a Fasciculns of hia " Plan- 
iarum Cryptogamicanim Brilanni»" which was completed in 1801. In 179S 
ha began publishing his " Uortoa Siccus Britannicus'* which was anibhed in 
1802. He was a frequent guest at the table of Sir J. Banks and was very 
generally admired for his talents, and general integrity. ,He was twio^ 
■•rried. His second wife, a sister of the celebrated If nngo Park, evrivw 
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Pa« III. 

two. 19.' Observations on the culture of Dahlias in the 
north of Great Britain, by J. WEDGEWOOD, Esq. 
20* Hints r^ative to the culture of Early Cape Bro« 
coll. by Mr. J. JOHN MAHER. 21. An Account 
of the Burr-knot Apple, by the Rev* JOHN SIMP« 
SON. 22. On the species of the Crocus and (heir 
cultivation, by A. K* HAWORTU» Esq- 23- On 
the Horticultural Management of (he Sweet or Spanish 
Chesnut Tree, by Sir. J. BANKS, Bart. 24. On 
the construction of Hot.^bed Frames, b> T. A. 
KNIGHT, Esq* 25* A short account of a new 
Apple, called (he Downton Pippin* by T* A. 
KN IGHT, Esq. 26* On the Forcing Houses of the 
BomanSy and their Frui(s now in our Gardens, by Sir 
J. BANKS, Bart* 27* On the management of (he 
Onion, by T* A- KNIGHT, Esq. 28. An improved 
method of cuUiva(ing (he Alpine Strawberry, by T. 
A* KNIGHT, Esq. 29. Observations on the form 
of Hot-houses, by (he Rev. T. WILKINSON. 30, 
On some new varieties of tho Peach, by T. ^, 
KNIGHT. Esq. 

Part IV, 

1810- 31. On a mode of training Vines. By Mr. JOSEPH 
HAYWARD' 32. On some Exotics ^hich endure 
the open air in Devonshire* By A. HAWKINS. Esq, 
83. On a new variety of Pear. By T. A. KNIGHT 
Esq* 3t. Some Account of the Ipomoea Tuberosa. 
By Mr. JOHN TURNER. 35. Ou Potatoes. By 
T. A. KNIGIIT, Esq. 36. Anew and expeditions 
mode of budding. T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 37* On 
the Spring 6rove Codling. By Sir J* BANKS, 
Bart. 38. On the best mode of constructing a 
Peach- housa. By T. A. KNIGHT, £sq« 
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Part v- 

1811. SDi On the cultivation of Horseradish. Bjr Mr. 
JOSEPH KNIGHT.* 40. On the cultore of the 
Potatoc in Hot-beds. Bj T. A. KNIGHT Esq. 
41. On Ihe present mode of budding and Grafting- 
By. Mr. J. WILMOT- 42- A concise view of the 
theory respecting Vegetation- By T. A- KNIGHT, 
Esq. 43. On raising young Potatoes in the Winter 
months. ByA.SFIERBROOK,Esq. 44. Account 
of some Apples and Pears, of which Grafts have been 
distributed. By T. A. KNIGHT. Esq. 46. Some 
Account of the red Doyenn6 Pear. By R. A. 
SALISBURY, Esq* 46. On the utility of Oxygen 
Gas in promoting Vegetation. By D. HILL, Esq. 
47. On pruning and training standard Apple and 
Pear Trees. By Mr. J. MAHER. 

< 

APPBNDIX; 

I. Some objects for which the Society intends to present 
* Premiums and Medals. 

ii. Selections from French Horticultural Authors. By Sir 
J. BANKS, Bart. 

ill. On the cultivation of the Jararosade. Translated from the 
French of M. Thouin. By R. A. SALISBURY. Esq. 

iv. On the Vegetation of high Mountains, translated from the 
French of M- Ramond, by R. A. SALISBURY, Esq. 

V. On a Bank for Alpine Plants, from the French of M. 
Thouin, by R. A. SALISBURY, Esq. 

* Loudon's Encyclop. of C<rdtttiD|r- P* Hit.' 
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ISIS. A concise and practical Treatise on the growth and 
cttltare of the Carnation, Pink, Auricula, Poljauthuf, 
Ranuncalus^ Tulip, &c. London. 12mo. A plate, 
B^ THOMAS HOGG. 

Mr. Hogg, was master of an A cademy at Paddington, Middle- 
sei, be is no w a florist at the same place, where he has a collection 
of Carnations and Piccotees, perhaps the finest in the world. 
He is celebrated for hb successful culture of them. He has 
more than seven hundred varieties of all prices from two to 
sixty shillings. 

1812. Plans, Elevations, and Sections of Hot-houses, and 
Green-houses, an Aquarium, Conservatories, &c» re- 
cently built in different par(s of England for various 
noblemen and gentlemen, &c» London, folio. By 
GEORGE TODD, Surveyor and Hot-house builder* 

1818. 1. Observations on the barrenness of Fruit Trees; 
the means of prevention and cure. Edinburgh. 8vo- 
By PETER LYON, an Apothecary and Physic 
Gardener at Comely Garden, near Edinburgh. He 
also wrote, 

3* A Treatise on (he Physiology and Pathology of 
Trees, with observations on the barrenness and canker 
of Fruit Trees ; the means of prevention and cure. 
Edinburgh* 1816. 8vo. 2nd Ed. 

1818. 1. Account of some experiments to promote the im« 
provement of Fruit Trees, by peeliug the Bark* 
London. 8vo, By SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, Bart, 
The experiments were made by the Mr. Lyon just 
meniioAed. 

1 r 
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S* General Report of the Agricaltar^ state,- and 
Political cirenmBtancefl of Scotland* Drawn np under 
the direction of Sir J, Sinclair, Bart« Edinburgh. 
1814« 2 vols. 

1814. LEONARD PHILLIPS, jun. Fruit Tree Nurseryman 
Lambeth, wrote the following. 

1. A Catalogue of Fruit Trees for sale. London, 
folio. 

2. Transactions in the FnitTree Nursery, Vauxhall* 
London. 1816. folio. 



-The Forcer's Assistant ; or a treatise with useful hints 
on forcing, by a new device for the application of 
Frames to the culture of Melons, Pines, and other 
choice Fruit, from Dwarf Plants; and of the early 
Esculents usually in demand for the first Tables ; in- 
cluding a few plain directions for forcing the Grape, 
Cherry, and Peach in houses : with an appendix des- 
cribing the Patent forcing frame, and exhibiting some 
of its advantages ; to which is prefixed an introduction 
connecting the principal parts of the Theory of Vege- 
tation, with the practice of Horticttltnre. Chipping^ 
Norton, 8vo. By E. WEEKS, formerly Grardener to 
Lord Kirkwall, now of the Horticultural Repository. 
London. 



1814. Memoirs of the CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, vol.1. 8vo. 

1. On the Curl in Potatoes. MR. T. DICKSON. 

2. On the same. By J. SHERIFF, Esq. 3. Oa 
employing Earthen*ware Tubes for flues in Hot-houses. 
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By C. LORIMER £sq« 4. On pkntiog Asparagui 
By Mr. J. SMITH. 6. On cultivating French 
Pears in Scotland. By Mr. J. SMITH. 6. On 
Gooseberry Caterpillars and Onion Maggot. Mr. J , 
MACKMURRAY 7. On the same. By Mr. J. 
GIBB. 8. On the Wall Trees at Loanwells, near 
Kirkaldy. By Mr« E. Sang, 9. On the culture of 
Onions. By Mr, J. MACDONALD. 10. On 
covering the soil of Hot-beds, &c. By Mr. HEN-* 
DERSON. 11. On the Scotch Fir. By Mr. 6. 
DON 12. On Carrot Worms and preserving 
Cauliflowers. Mr. SMITH* 18. On removing in. 
sects, Mildew, &c. in Fruit Trees. Mr« D. WEIGH* 
TON 14^ On Hot-house flues. By R. STEVEN^ 
SON, Esq. 16. On hastening the bearing of Fruit 
Trees, &c* By Mr. R. INGRAM. 16. On medi- 
cines from the Lettuce. By Dr. DUNCAN, Sen. 
17. On the state of some Fruits in Scotland, by 
A. G. HUNTER, Esq. 18. On destroying the 
blue Insect in Wall Trees, By Mr. P. BARNET. 
10. On transplanting old Fruit Trees. By Mr. T. 
THOMSON. 20. On destroyipg Caterpillars, &c; 
By Mr. J. KYLC« 21. On destroying Wasps. 
By Mr. J. MITCHELL. 22. On destroying the 
Green fly; and bringing Pear Trees to bear. By 
Mr. W. BEATTIE. 33. On MaggoU that infest 
Shallots. By Mr. W.. HENDERSON. 24. Oa 
moving large Fruit Trees. By Mr. J. STEWART. 
25. On preserving Apples and Pears. By Mr. J, 
STEWART. 26* On the Pine Bug. By Mr. A. 
MIURUEAD. 27. Receipts for making Currant 
Wine* 28. On the Currant Tree while ripening its 
fruit. By Mr. J. MACDONALD. 29. On the 
Canker. By Mr. J. SMITH. 80. On propagating 
by cuttings the Bnnr.Knot Apple. By Dr. .DUNCAN 
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« 

Bei. 81. Oa tuniogtbe bnaeliesof Fmit Trees 
effer the Wall. By Sir J. B AN KS» Bart, 82. On 
Clay Paint for Fruit Trees. By Mr. J. SCOUG AL. 
88» Od the Turnip fly. By Mr. A. GORRIE. 84, 
On pruning Fruit Trees, By the Hon. BARON 
HEPBURN. 35- On a medicine from the Lettuce. 
By Mr- J. HENDERSON. 8G- On sioring Vege- 
tables for Summer use. By Mr. J- HENDEHSON 
87* OndestroyingCaterpillars. By Mr. R- ELLIOT 
88, On planting Peach Trees on a north border. 
By Mr. MACRAY- 80* On the Gooseberry Cater- 
pillar, and on the Onion and Carrot Worms. Bj 
Mr- J. MACKRAY 40- On retarding Fruit blos- 
soms, by Mr. A. GORRIE. 41. On some tender 
plants cultivated in the open air at Guernsey. By 
Dr. MACCULLOCH. 42. On a rotation of crops: 
By Mr. T- KELLY. 48. On a small orchard ia 
East Lothian. By Mr. J. SMITH. 44. On com- 
posts. By Mr. D. WEIGHTON. 46. On des- 
troying a Gooseberry Caterpillar. By Mr. J. TWEE. 
DIE. 46. On Sea Kale* By Sir G. S. MACKEN- 
ZIE. On the Carse of Gowrie Orchards. By Messrs. 
MACRAY and GORRIE. 48- On the canker. By 
Mr. J.SMITH. 49. On the same. By Mr. E. SANG. 
60. On preser?iDg the blossom of Fruit Trees. By 
Mr. J. LAIRD* 61. On a new ground onion. By 
Dr. R. CUMMIN6. 62. On the Uctucarium. By 
Mr. A. GORRIE. 68. On the Tree onion. By 
Mr. G. NICOL. 64. On Can flues in Hot-houses. 
By Dr. DUNCAN, sen. 66. On excluding Wasps from 
Hot-houses. By Mr. J. DICK. 66. On preserving 
Trees from Hares. By Mr, J. SMEALL. 67. On 
preventing Mildew in Peach Trees. By Mr. J. KIRK 

68. On British opium. By J. HOWISON, Esq. 

69. On the Carlisle and Keswick Codlins. By Sir 
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J. SINCLAIR, Bart. 60. Od pruning old Apple 
and Pear Trees, By Mr. J. YOUNG. 6U An ad- 
dress from the Rubus Chamaemorus. By Mr. GOR- 
RIE. 62. OnforciD^SeaKale.ByMr.W.GIBBS« 
63* On renovating old Peach trees in HoUhouses* 
By Mr. A. HAT. 64» On the Carnation. By Mrs. 
J. MITCHELL. 65. On the same; By Mr. W. 
CRAWFORD. 66. On the Guernsey cultivation 
of the Parsnip, by Dr. M ACCULLOCH. 67. On 
the Mangold Wurtzel. By Dr. J, C. LEFTSOM. 
68. On preserving Potatoes. By tl^e Rev. A. DOW, 
D. D. 69. On cherry trees. By Mr. W* UNDER- 
WOOD. 70. On a new pruning instrument. By Mr. 
W. MENZIES- 7L On Cast Iron Espalier rails. 
By Mr. J. MIDDLETON 72. On the Potatoe. 
By Mr. D. CRIGHTON. 73. On an increase of 
Manbre. By Mr. T. BISHOP* 74. On prevent- 
ing the Blight in Fruit Trees. Mr. G. SINCLAIR. 
15, On pruning and training Pear Trees, By A. 
STEWART. * 

1816; A plain and practical treatise on the culture and ma« 
nageracnt of the Auricula^ &c. London. 12mo. By 
ISAAC EHMERTON. 

Mr Emmerton was an enthusiastic admirer of the Auricula. 
He was a nurseryman and florist at Barnet. 

1816* A Treatise upon Bulbous Roots^ Green*house Plants^ 

Flower Gardens, Fruit Trees, the culture of the Sea 

Kale, Destruction of InsectSy&c. — Bath. 12mo. Bj 

J.SALTER» Nurseryman, &e. Wells-Road Nursery^ 

Bath. 

Mr. JAMES MEAN, head Gardener to Sir Abraham Hume 
Bart edited in 1818, the two following works of Abercrombia 
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1. The Practical Gardener, revised with conBiderable addi- 
tions- Loodon 12aio. The drd Edition 1829. 

%. The practical Gardener's Companion, or Horticaltural 
Kalendar, containing the latest improvements in Horti- 
caltural practice. To which is annexed, on a plan never 
before exhibited, the Garden, Seed and Plant estimate ; 
edited from an original MS* of J. Abercrombie. London. 
18mo. 

1. Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis, or an account of the 
Results of Experiments on the produce, &c. of Grasses 
and other plants- Instituted by John, Duke of Bedford* 
Folio, and edition 8vo. 1825. 

X An Essay on the Weeds of Agriculture. London. 1825, 
8vo. 

3. Hortus Ericaras Woburnensis. London 1825. 4to.* 

These works are by Mr. GEORGE SINCLAIR, F. L. S. 
&c* who for many years was Gardener to the Duke of Bedfbrd, 
and is now of the firm of Cormack and Sinclair, Nurserymen, 
Newcross, near London. The above are excellent works, but 
the first contains the result of one, of the greatest efforts to 
place the cultivation of plants upon an enlightened basis that 
has ever been written. It is the detail of patient, experienced 
practice, guided by Science-^No educated cultivator of the 
soil should be without it. 

1817. GEORGE BROOKSHAW, a teaclier of flower painU 
ing» published the following works. 

* This, for private distribation, was priiit«d hi the sspMcs of tho Doko 

ufBodford* 
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1. PomoDa Britannica ; or a collection of Che mosl established 

Fruits at present cultivated in Gt. Britain ; selected from 
the Royal Gardens at Hampton Court, and from the 
most celebrated Gardens round London, ^accurately drawn 
and coloured from nature. London* 2 vols. 4to. 

2. The Horticultural Repository, containing delineations of 
the best varieties of the different species of English Fruits 
to which are added the blossoms and leaves, in those in- 
stances in which they are considered necessary, accom- 
panied with full descriptions of their various properties, 

. times of ripening, and directions for planting them, so as 
to insure a longer succession of fruit ; such being pointed 
out as are particularly calculated for forcing. Fart I. 8vo. 
102L 



1817. Transactions of the HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
of London. Vol. 2« 



Preliminary Observations, by A. CARLISLE, Esq. 

1 '. Account of the Elton Pear. By T. A. KNIGHT, 
Esq. 2* Account of a Walnut -Tree. By A. CAR. 
LISLE, Esq* 3« On the transplantation of Blossom 
Buds. By T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 4. On an early 
variety of Grapes from Amiens. By T. A. KNIGHT, 
Esq. 6* On raising Lemons and Oranges from 
Cuttings* By A. HAWKINS, Esq. 6- On the 
good effects of watering the frozen branches-of Peach 
and Nectarine Trees very early in the rooming. By 
G. H- NOEHDEN, L. L. t). 7. On the proper 
stock for the Mbor-park Apricot. By T« A. 
KNIGHT, Esq. 8. Or. destroying Sings. By Mr. 
J. WILMOT, 9* On an insect occasionally very 
injurious to Fruit Trees. By W. SP£NCE, Esq. 
10. On inarching leafless branches of Peaoh Trees. 
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Bj T- A. Ij^NIOHT, Esq. !!• On the culthration 
of the Monopsis Conspicoa and another species • By 
R. A* SALISBURY, Esq. 12. An account 
drawn np 100 years ago of several Pears then culti- 
vated at Little Chelsea. By Mr. LUTTRELL- 13* 
Report of the Fruit Committee. By A. WILBRA- 
HAM, Esq* 14. On the prevention of the Curl in 
the Potatoe. By T. A. KNIGOT, Esq. 15. On 
the culture of the Mtllberry. By T. A. KNIGHT, 
Esq. 16. On the early puberty of the Peach Tree* 
By T. A. KNIGHT Esq. 17- On two Apples 
cultivated in Cornwall. By Sir C HAWKINS 
Bart. 18. A plan of a Fruit Room. By lUrJOHN 
MAHER. 19* On the culture of the Pear tree* By 
T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 20. On the prevention of 
the Mildew. By T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 21. On 
the culture of the Mulberry, and on forced Straw- 
berries bearing a second crop* By J* WILLIAMS. 
Esq. 22* Some account of the Snowberry. By 
the Secretary. 23. On the culture of the Shallot, <Sre. 
By T- A. KNIGHT, Esq- 24. Account of a new 
Strawberry. By Mr. M. KEENS- 25* A list of 
-Apples and Pears exhibited to the Society with re- 
marks. By Mr. J. MAHER. 20- Remarks on the 
Verdelho Grape of Madeira. By J. WILLIAMS, 
Esq. 27. On forcing Vines and Peaches. By J. 
WILLIAMS, Esq* 28. On propagating the Mul- 
berry by Cuttings. By T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 29* 
On a successful method of raising Onions. By Mr. 
FULLER, 30. On making Wine from the leaves of 
the Claret Grape. By H. S. MATTHEWS, Esq. 
31. On the benefit of planting late ripened potatoes. 
By T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 32. On liquid mannre. 
By T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 33. On the ill effects of 
cicessivc heat in forcing-hontes during the night* 
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By T. A. KNIGHT, Esqt- 34. On two varietici 
of Cherry raised at Downton. By T. A. KNIGHT, 
Esq. 35. On a new Peach.' By T* A. KNIGHT, 
Esq. 3G. A method of growing early forced Po- 
tatoes. By Mr. T. HOGG. 37. Remarks on pru- 
ning Gooseberry Trees. By Mr. J. MAHER. 38. 
On some vulgar errors respecting Insects being de- 
stroyed by cold. By W. SPENCE. Esq. 39. On 
the cultivation of Lobelia fulgens in Belgium. By J. 
B. VAN MONS. M. D. •40- Account of the Melli- 
dora Pellucida. By the Secretary. 41- On the 
want of permanent character in varieties of Fruit, 
when propagated by Grafts and Buds. By T. A- 
KNIGHT, Esq. 42. On the first appearance of the 
Aphis Lanigera in this country. By Sir J. BANKS, 
Bart- 43. On the form which the glass of a Por- 
cing-House ought to have. By Sir G. S. MACKEN- 
ZIE, Bart. 44. On the propagation of the Lyco- 
perdon cancillatum. By T. A- KNIGHT, Esq. 45. 
On the connection between the leaves and Fruit of 
VegeUbles, &c. By A. CARLISLE, Esq. 4«. On 
Fresh Vegetable Manure. By the Rev. J. VEXA- 
BLES. 47. On the preservation of Fruits during 
the Winter and Spring, by T. A. K^lGUT, Esq. 
48. On a remarkable property of the lloya Carnosa 
By Mr. J. MAHER. 49. On the effects of different 
Stocks in grafting. By T- A. KNIGHT, Esq. 60. 
Account of a new North American Peach. By J. 
BRADDICK, Esq. 61. On three new Cherries, 
Elton, Black Eagle and Waterloo, By T. A. 
KNIGHT, Esq* 62- Of growing Mushrooms un- 
der Glass. By Mr. S. JEEVES. 63. On three new 
Peaches. By T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 64. Obser- 
vations on the above- By J. SABINE, Esq. V. P. 
66. On the culture of Peaches and Apricoti as £a- 

2 Q 
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palien. 66. Od aome improyements in GardeniDg, 
By Sir B. BOOTHBY, Bart. 57. On ventilating 
Forcing Houses. By T, A. KNIGHT, Esq. &8. On 
the preservation of Fig Trees in Winter^ By Mr. 
JAMES MEAN. 69. On (he Florence Cherry, By 
J. SABINE, Esq. 60. On the cultivation of the 
True Samphire. By J. BRADDICK, Esq. 61. On 
the cultivation of Asparagus • By Mr« D. JUDD. 62 
On the treatmentf and ripening the fruit in the open 
air, of the Cactus Opuntia, By J. BRADDICK, Esq.* 
68. On the original Moss Rose de Meaux. By T. 
HARE« Esq. 64. On a new method of forcing 
Vines and Nectarines. By G. ANDERSON, Esq. 
65. On WilmoVs Bon Chretien Fear. By W. 
HOOKER, Esq. 66. On propagating from the 
roots of old ungraded Trees* By T. A. KNIGHT, 
Esq. 67* On the vegetable Marrow Gourd, By 
J. SABINE, Esq, 68. On blanching Gourd Rhu- 
barb. By T. HARE, Esq. 69. On a new variety 
ofAsaliaIndica.ByMr. W.ANDERSON- 70. On 
« improving the productiveness of Fruit Trees, By 
G. H. NOEHDEN, L. L. D. 71. On watering 
Fruit Trees early in Spring. By J. SOWERBT, 
Esq. 72. On seven double Poeonies. By J. SABINE, 
Esq. 73. On the cultivation of the Cucumber du- 
ring the Autumn and Winter. By W. T. AITON, Esq.f 

• Mr. Braddick died at his seat new Maidstone, April 14tb, 1898^ 
aged 68. 

f ROBERT TOWNSEND AITON, b Gardener at the Royal Gaidens 
of Kew and Kensington. To the ^t sitnatioa he ivas appointed in 179S 
:n the death of his father; to the latter in 1804, after the decease of Mr. 
Forsyth. William Alton, the father of the above ^ras born in ITS I, near 
iiamilton in Lanarkshire. In 1754 he visited London in pursuit of employ- 
ment as a Gardeneri to whieh profiaision he bad been bfougbt vp. Philip 
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74. On the Old's Apple; By R. A. SALISBURY, 
Esq* 76. On giving Horticultare a scientific and 
systematic fonn. By 6. H. NOEHDEN, L. L. D. 
76. On. the management of the Orange, Lemon and 
[ Citron Trees. By Mr. J. MEAN. 77. On some 

Apples imported hy the Society from Rouen. By W« 
HOOKER, Esq. 78. Further particulars of the 
subject of No. 61. By J. SABINE. Esq. 79. Oa 
preserving Brocoli in Winter. By T. A. KNIGHT, 
Esq. 80. On different Plants grown as Winter Greens 
By Mr. W. MORGAN. 81; On the benefit of for. 
cing by Steam. By Mr. J. BROWN. 82. Obser- 
vations on the preceding. By T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 
83. On the Verdelho Grape. By T. A. KNIGHT» 
Esq. 84* On a method of ripening Grapes in a 
Common Hot-bed frame by means of Dung heat By 
G. ANDERSON, Esq. 85. On promoting the ear- 
ly puberty of seedling Apples and Pears. By J. 
WILLIAMS, Esq. 86. On growing Mushrooms in. 
houses. By Mr. J. OLDAKER; 87. On Tallies for 
PlanU. By A. SETON, Esq. 88. On Sir G. Mackensie's 
plan for Forcing-Honses. By T . A. KN I GHT, Esq. 
89. On the most eligible Fences for Gardens, &c. 
By J. WILUAMS, Esq. 90. On the tubers and 
cultivation of the Lathyrus Tnberosus. By Mr- J. 

Miller diioemed his abilities, and obtained for him a sitoation In the Royal 
Gardens, and in 1769, he was appointed Botanical Snperintendant at Kew. 
In 1783 he obtained the oharge of the Royal Kitchen and Pleasure Gardens. 
Six ]rears afterwards he published a Catalogue of the plants, under the title 
of « Hortus Kewensis" 3 vols. 8ro. He died in 1793. W. T. Alton has 
published an enlarged edition of the " Hortus Kewensis." iondon. 
1810— IS9 in 5 vols 8to. and an epitome io 1814, to which is added a selec- 
tion of the esculent Vegetables and FmiU cultivated in the Ro^^al Garden. 
It needs scarcely be remarked that the "Hortus Kewamis" is a work of first 
•Hthority Si regards Botanical nomenclature^ &c. 
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DICKSON- 01. On a Method of forcing Aspara- 
gus. By Mr. W. ROSS. 92. On pfuning the Peach 
Tree in cold situations. By ,T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 
03. On the management of Fruit Trees to he forced 
very early in the ensuing Season. By T. A. KNIGHT, 
Esq. 04. On raising Mignonette in Pots through- 
out the year. By Mr. G. RISHON. 95. On Straw- 
berries in Forcing Houses during the Winter and 
Spring. ByMr. W. MORGAN. 96. Account of the 
Roseberry Strawberry. By J. SABINE, Esq. 97. 
On ringing Fruit Trees. By G. H. NOEHDEN, L. 
L. D. 98. An improvement of the Stove for Plants 
By W. KENT, Esq. 99- On cultivating Straw- 
berries in the open ground. By Mr.M. KEENS. 100. 
On a new method of cultivating Lobelia Fulgens* By 
Mr. W, HEDGES* 101. Condensed notices of 
communications. 

APPENDIX. 

i. An easy and infallible mode of forcing Trees to bear 
Fruit, Translated from the German of the Rev. G- €• 
L. Hcmpel, By G. H. NOEHDEN, L. L. D. 

ii* On a stove for Tropical Plants. By J. SABINE, Esq. 

iii. On the works of the Rev. J. V. Sickler, By G- H. 
NOEHDEN, L, L. D. 

IT. On M« Noisette^s mode of training Fruit Trees, By 
G, H. NOEHDEN, L, L, D, 

1618. Short practical directions for the culture of the Ananas 
or Pine Apple. Warwick. 8vo. By THOMAS 
BALDWIN, Gardener to the Marquis of Hertford, 
at Ragley, Warwickshire. 
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1818. The Shrubbery Almanack — A tingle sheet. 



A Treatise on Hedge Row Timber and Hedges. 
London. 12mo. By FRANCIS BLAIKIE, Steward 
to T. W. Coke Esq. of Holkham, Norfolk. 



•The science of horticulture. London: 8vo. Plates. 
By JOSEPH HAYWARD. 



Mr* Hayward was originally a clothier in Yorkshire, but is 
now residing at Plumstead, in Kent, and pursues Horticulture 
as his amusement- In 1825 he published *<the Science of 
Agriculture.** London. 8vo« 

1818.' Page's Prodrom us; or a general nomenclature of all 
the plants, indigenous and exotic, cultivated in the 
Southampton Botanic Gardens ; arranged alphabeti- 
cally as they are considered hardy or tender to the 
climate of Britain, under their different characters of 
Trees and Shrubs, Herbaceous, &c. The generic 
and specific names after the Linnsean system, with 
the English names, propagation, soil, height, time of 
flowering, native country, &c. also occasional hints 
for their cultivation. An Appendix containing se- 
lected lists of annuals ; all the choicest fruits now in 
cultivation, with their characters, &c« and a short 
tract on the sexual system, from the Philo^ophica 
Botannica of Linnseus. London. 8vo. By W. B. 
PAGE, nurseryman, Southampton* His father-in-law, 
Mr. Kennedy of the Hammersmith Nursery, is con- 
sidered to be the author of the above. 



1818- MEMOIRS of the CALEDONIAN HORTICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY. Vol, 2. 8vo. 
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1' On an economical Hot-bouse. By Sir J« S. 
MACKENZIE, Bart 2. On the Gaeniaey mode 
of cultiTatiDg the Guernsey Lilj^ By Dr« MAC- 
CULLOCH. a- On Wire Grates for excluding 
iVasps. By Mr. J. MACRRAT. 4. On Figs in 
Scotland. By Mr. J. SMITH. 5. On the blotches 
on the shoots of Peach Trees. By Mr. J.KINMENT 
6- On the Orchards of Newburgb. By Mr* D. 
BOOTH* 7- On the insects on Peach, Nectarine 
and Cherry Trees, and on treating Gooseberry Bush- 
es- By Mr. J.MAISMITH. 8. On straw Ropes 
lor sheltering Blossom*. By Mr. J*. LAIRD. 9« 
On a new Apple. By Sir J. S. MACKENZIE, Bart. 
10. On Sea Kale* By Mr, T. BOBTON. ll. 
On French Pears. By COLONEL SPENS. 12. 
On Hot.walUs. By Mr. D. TROTTER. 13. On 
protecting Trees from Hares. By Mr. R. ELLIOT 
14. On Bees. By Dr. J. HOWISON. 16. On 
Wine Making. By Dr. MACCULLOCH. On a 
Melon Pit. By Mr. W. SANDERSON. 17. On 
cultivating Fruit Trees. By Mr. J. SMITH. 18» 
On applying Lime to the stems of Fruit Trees, B7 
Mr. T. BISHOP. 19. On propagating the double 
Rocket by cuttings. By Mr. D. ROBERTSON. 20, 
On the French cultivation of Asparagus. By Dr« 
MACCULLOCH. 21 Horticultural Gleanings. 
By Sir G. S. MACKENZIE, BarU- 32- On BrocolU 
By Mr. W. WOOD. 23, On promoting firuitfiiU 
ness in Fruit Trees* Mr. W. BEATTIE. 24. 
On forcing houses. By Sir G. S. MACKENZIE, 
Bart. 25, On Manure. By Mr* A. GORRIE. 20; 
On Celery. By Mr. J- WALKER. 27. On Hot- 
bods of Flax refuse. By. Mr. P. BARNET. 28, 
On the scale in Fruit Tre^. By Mr* T» THOMSON . 
99. On the eve Apple. By Mr. A SMITH, 30^ 
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On the Brown Apple of Burntisland. By Dr. DUN- 
CAN, sen. 31. On Lactuciarmn). By Dr- DUN^* 
CAN» sen. 32* On applying oil to the stems of 
Trees, &c. By Sir G. S. MACKENZIE* Bart. 33. 
Report on the naturalization of Plants. By J« YULE, 
M, D. 34, On. raising Mushrooms. By Mr. W« 
WOOD. It concluded with 3 Discourses by Dr. 
Duncan sen. on the 13 Dec. 1814. on the 4th Deo. 
1816, and on the 3rd Dec 1810* 

ROBERT SWEET, F« L. S, &g, is Author of the foSowintg 
worlui. 

1« Hortus Subnrbanus Londinensis; cr a catalogue of Plants 
cultivated in the neighbourhood of London, arranged ac- 
cording to the Linnaean System ; with the addition of the 
Natural Orders to which they belong, reference to books 
where they are fl^cribed, their native places of growth, 
when introduced,time of flowering, and reference to figures. 
London. 1818. 8vo» 

jl. The Hoi-honse, and Green-house Manual, or Botanical 
Cultivator, giving full instructions for the management and 
best method of cultivating and propagating all the plants 
cultivated in the Hot-houses, Green^houses arid Borders 
in the Gardens of Great Britain* London. 1820* 8va. 
The second edition 1826. 

S^ Hortus Britannicus ; or a catalogue of all Plants cultivated 
in the Gardens of Gt. Britain whether exotic or indigenous 
arranged according to the Natu^ Orders to which they 
belong, with references to the Linnaean Classes and Orders, 
&c« London, 1826. 8vo. 

He b also editor of several periodicals we shall have occasion 
to mention. 
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ROBERT MONTEATH, Desigaer and Valuer of Wooda, 
Plantations, &c. residing at Stirling, is author of the two fol- 
lowing publications. 

1. The Forester's Guide and Profitable Planter, &c. Stirlii^, 
1819, 8vo. 12mo. Plates. 

2* Miscellaneous Repoits on Woods and Plantations, show- 
ing a method to plant, rear, and recover all Woods, Plan- 
tations, &c: Edinburgh, 1827* 8vo. Plates. 

1820. Memoirs, Historical and Illustrative of the Botanic 
Garden at Chelsea, belonging to the Society of Apo- 
thecaries of London. London, Qvo. by HENRY 
FIELD, Apothecary. ' 

— An Historical description of White Knights, a seat 

of the Duke of Marlborough. London, folio. Plates. 
By Mrs. HOFLAND. 

Mrs. Hofland is the wife of the Landscape Painter, so well 
known. She is the author of several tales, &c. The engravings 
in the above work are by her husband. — To it is prefixed an 
Essay on Gardening from the classical pen of Mr. Hope, of 
Deepden^, near Godstone, so favourably known as the author 
of " Anastasius." He also published a magnificent work, on 
Household Furniture, 

HENRY PHILIPS, F, H, S, was formerly a Schoolmaster 
at Bayswater, near London He is publicly known as the au- 
thor of the following wo];ks. 

1. Pomarium Britannicum ; or an Historical and Botanical 

Account of Fruits known in Gt, Britain, London, 1820, 
8vo. 
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2. The history of cultivated Vegetables. London. 1822, 2 
vols 8vo, 

3. Sylva Florifera, the Shrubbery; coDtaimng an histcHrical 
and botanical account of the flowering Shrubs and Trees 
which now ornamenl the Shrubbery, &c. 1823* London* 
2 vols* 8vo» 

4. Flora Domestica, or Portable Flower-Garden^ London. 

1823 and 1827. 8vo. 

6. Flora Historica — London. 1824. 2 vols. 8vo« 

1820. ^ short, plain Treatise on Camatiotts and Pinks, 8yo, 
- By RICHARD PI60TI, Florist at Sherdington^ 
near Cheltenhanu 

1. An Essay on the uses of Salt for agricnltural 
purposes, and in horticulture. By CUTHBERT 
WILLIAM- JOHNSON^ London. 8vo. The second 
edition in 1821. The third in 1829* 

2^ Observations on the employment of Salt in Agri-' 
culture and Horttcultnre. By the same Author. 
London. 1825. It is now m its ninth edition. 

I cannot trust myself, as the near relative of the author of 
the above, to give an opinion on their merits, but I must gra- 
tify myself by quoting the opinion of a (kr abler judge ; ''I have 
perused the essay, says Mr* G« Sinclair, the scientific and ex« 
perienccd author of the HortusGramineus Woburnensis, in a let- 
ter now before me, with very great pleasure, and I am sure there 
can be but one opinion of its great merit, as it unquestionably 
is superior to any publication that has yet appeared on the 
subject. Such a body of evidence, so ably arranged, and 

2 It 
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•onnected by iueh forcible reasoning, I hate seldom bad the 
fortune to peruse,'' 

1920, Transactions of the HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON, Vol. 3. 

1, On a Pearh Tree from the seed of an Almond. 
By T. A. KNIGHT. Esq. 2. On cultivating 
Mushrooms in exhausted Hot-beds. By the Rev, 
W. WILLIAMSON. 3. Of a method of training 
Vines under Glass, By A. SETON, Esq. 4. A 
method of conve^'ins: Water to Plants in bouses. By 
Mr. G. LODDIGES. 5. On a Peach Tree at 
Cockfield Hall in Suffolk, By LORD ROUS. 6. 
On the cultivation of Rampion. By Mr. J. DICK- 
SON. 7» On cultivating the Gloriosa superba. By 
♦ Mr. J. SWEET. 8. Descriptions of several Aqua- 
tics, and their general management. By W. KENT, 
Esq. 9. On a mode of treating Fruit Trees. By 
Mr. C. HARRISON. 10. On the cultivation of 
Celery. By Mr. D. JUDD. 11. On growing 
young potatocTi through the year. By G. H. 
NOEHDEN, L. L. D. 12, On the Aphis Lanigera, 
and its destruction— By Sir O. MOSLEY, Bart. 
13. Notes on the above. By A. SETON, Esq. 14. 
On pruning t^nd trainino the Mulberry against a wall 
in a cold climate. By T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 15. 
On the cultivation and varieties of the Portugal Onion. 
By J. WARRE, Esq. 16. On Celeriac. Bv J. 
SABINE, Esq. 17. On cultivating Fig Trees in 
the open air. By the Right Hon. Sir. J. BANKS, 
Bart. 18, Upon the variations of the Red Currant 
raised from seed, By T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 19. 
A method of producing Dwarf fruit bearing trees of 
Oranges and Lemons by grafting. By Mr. J. 
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NAIRN. 20. On the Esperione Grape. Bj I. 
T. AITON, Esq. 21. On retarding the ripening of 
Grapes in Hof-houscs. By R. ARKWRIGIIT, 
Esq. 22. On the purple fruited, edible^ and other 
Passion flowers, liy J. V^VBINE, Esq. 23. 
Condensed notices of Communications to the Society. 
24. On the comparative produce of the Red Apple 
Potatoe grown in single or double drills or in beds. 
By Mr. J. DRUMiMOND. 25. On the cultivation 
of the Balsam. By the Rev W. WILLIAMSON. 

26. On a new Hot-bed frame- By Mr. J. NAIRN 

27, On propao^ating' the Walnut by budding. By 
T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 28. On cultivating Succory 
By Mr. J. OLDAKER. 29. On the original Ribs- 
ton Pippin Tree. By Sir 11, GOODRICKE, Bart. 
30. On a method of forcing Rhubarb. By Mr. D. 
JUDD. 31. On a method, of growing Cucumbers. 
By Mr. G. MILLS. 32. On the treatment of 
Pear Trees. By Mr, C. HARRISON. 33. On 
forcing Rhubarb in Pots. By T. A. KMGHT, Esq. 
34. On pruning and 'management of transplanted 
Standard Trees. By T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 35. On 
the varieties of Brocoli and their cultivation. By Mr. 
H. RONALDS. 36. On the mealy Insect which 
infests the Larch. By Sir O. MOSELY, Bart. 
37. Experiments on the cultivation, and on the pro- 
duction of Blue instead of Red flowers, on the Hy« 
drangea Hortensis. By Mr.W. HEDGES. 38. On 
the cultivation of the Tree Mignonette. By J. SA- 
BINE, Esq. 39. On ripening seeds in a wet sea- 
son. By J. LIVINGSTONE, Esq. .40, On the 
treatment of Amaryllis longifolii), aod on hydrids, 
&c. By the Hon. and Rev. W^ HERBERT. 41. 
Substance of a Memoir on Bruaseh SprouU- By J, 
B. VAN MONS» M« D* 41f. On the ffuri^tiM oC 
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Magnofia gkuea. By J. SABINE, Esq. 49. ' On 
the variatiottB of the Scarlet Strawberry when raised 
from tbe seed. By T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 44. Of a 
new early Black Cherry. By T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 
45. Oiianew^eedlingPlum. By T. A. KNIGHT, 
Esq. 48. On the Species and varieties of Dahlia^ 
and their calture. By J. SABINE, Esq. 47 On 
glazing^ Hot-hoases, &c. By J. R. GOWEN, Esq. 
48. On the Pitmanston White Cluster Seedling Grape 
By J. WILLIAMS, Esq. 60. Ou the Seckle Pear. 
Mr. D. HOSACK, M. D. 5t. On pieserring Fruit 
from Wasps. By T. A, KNIGHT, Esq. 62, On 
a select collection of apple trees, and on four new 
desert Apples. By J. SABINE, Esq. 63. On 
the species and yariettcs of Beets, By Mr. W. 
MORGAN. 64* Further account of a stove for 
Tropical Plants. By. W. KENT, Esq* 65. On 
the causes of decay in Fruit Trees. By the Rev. W. 
WILLIAMSON. 66. On coverings for cucumber 
Frames. By A. SETON, Esq. 67. On the Loquat 
By LORD BAGOT. 68. On the cultivation of 
the Under-ground Onion* By Mr. J« MAHER. 
69. On training the Fig-tree. By T. A. KNIGHT 
Esq. 60. On Apples exhibited to the Society. By 
Mr. J. TURNER. 6L On blackoniog Garden 
Walls. By Mr* H. DAWES. 62. On a species 
of Casnarina. By the GRAND DUKE of SAXE 
WEIMAR. 6S. On tlie Vines at Valentines House 
in Essex. By Mr. G. LOWE. 64. Directions for 
raising Ferns from Seed. By Sir J. E. SMITH. P. 
L. S. 66. On'the Tomato. By J. SABINE, Esq. 



On a moveable Frame for training Vines in a 
House. By J. ELLIOT, Esq. 67. Condensed 
communications to the Society. 66. On the varie- 
liM of the OnioB. By Mr. C. STRACHN. 69^ 
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On the classifica^n of Peiudief and Mectarines, on 
their diseases, ^c B; Mr. J* ROBERTSON. 70. 
On the superiority of scion«( taken from t?io irauks of 
Apple Trees. Bj T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 71. On 
the best form of Garden Pots, By T. A. KNiGMT, 
Esq. 72. On Wifanot^s new early Oi'lcauV Plum. 
By W. HOOKER, Esq. 73* On two BluCierry 
Trees growiog* Pt Holkbam Mall. By R. WiLDRA- 
HAM, Esq. 74* On tlie Downton Strawberry. By 
J. SABINE, Esq. 75. On the citliHre of t^e Guern- 
sey Lily. By T. A. KNIGIFF, C q. 16. Oi tbe 
Culture of Onions, By J. WEDGEW GOD, Esq. 77 
On 1 he culture ofilio Inipatient* Calsauiia. By Mr. 
J. FAIRWBATnnC. 78. On t^ic cnliitrs of Figs 
on the bac!; Wall^ o;' Vineries. By J. SACINE, Esq. 
79. On raising* Taricties of die Iris Xijhiit'ic'es. Ry 
Mr. W. MASTERS, Jun. 80. DescrfftUo:^ of ihe 
srpposcd truo Webh Onion. By Mr. T. MIIiNE. 81. 
On (lie ilifficulfiesof transpoitin^* Pl;vnts fi'ufu China 
to England. By J. LIVINGSTONE, Esq. C!2. Ac* 
count of Couni; Zubow's Steam Pits ai Si. Po'Ors* 
borgh. By Kir. F. E. L. FISCHER. Q'\ Accoaot 
of a Fig* Tree planted in 1048, and growiir,- a; Ox- 
fonl. By Mr. W. BAXTER, 81. Oo Ih j ^t.vietics 
of Sjwing aa(Ii^h. Dy Mi\ C STilACIiN. 85. On 
tha cuUnre of i\\e Gucnisr^ L^ly. Ry tlic Rov. W. 
WILLIAMSON. 80. Od t'.ie b&^t InA* Apples. 
By.Mr. J. ROBER'I'SON. 87. On Wartin\ \on. 
paIv^ll Apple. By J.WILLIAMS, E«q. 88. Effects 
of very liigh temperatures on some plants. By T. A. 
KNIGHT, Esq. 

AnPBNDIXi 

i. On the Genus Gtrus, varieties, ^e. cultiTatcd in lialy. 
By G. H. NOEHDEN, L. L. D. 
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li. Oa t!ie use of the scoria of the Forge iu Horticulture. 
From tlie French ofM.Thouin. By Mr. J. TURNER. 

iii. On thn native cmintry of the Apricot. From the 
French of M. Rcgnier. By R. A. SALISBURY, Esq. 

WILLIAM COBBETT, the well known, inconsistent, 
political writer, is the son of a farmer who resided neaf Farn- 
ham. Cobbett was born there in 1770; he obtained employ- 
ment in 1783 in a London Attorney's Office; but the following 
year enlisted, and went with his regiment to America, and was 
ultimately made a serjeant In 1702 he went to France, but 
proceeded thence, in the same year, back to America, where 
he continued employing^ himself in writing until 1801 when he 
came home to England* He again returned to America in 
1816, but came back to his native country in 1820, and resides 

« _ 

at Kensington, where he cultivates a large Garden, and stre- 
nuously recommends the growth of the American Locust Tree, 
Indian Corn, &c. Of his chameleon political works we have 
nothing to remark, but he requires to be noticed as the au- 
thor of 

1. The American Gardener; or a treatise on the situation, 
soil, fencing, and laying out of Gardens, on the making 
and managing of Hot-beds, and Greeu-houses, and on 
the propagation and cultivation of the several sorts of ve- 
getables, herbs. Fruits and Flowers. London. 1821. 12mo. 

2. The Woodlands, or a Treatise on Planting. In 8vo parts, 
began 182(3. 

PATRICK NEILL. M. A. F. L. S. Secretary to the Natu- 
ral History and Caledonian Horticultural Societies of Edin- 
burgh. This scientific and excellent Gentleman is author of 
the folio wins: 
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Journal of a Horticultural Tour, through gome parts of 
Flanders, Holland, and the North of France, in the Au- 
tumn of 1817, by a dnputation of the Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society. Edinburgh. 1823. 8vo. 

Besides the above he has written several Essavs which have 
appeared in the Edinburj^h Encyclopoedia, Encyclopcedia Bri- 
tannica, the General Report of Scotland, &c. 

1821. Appendix to the Botanical Majs^azlne and Botanical 
Rejrister. By the Hon. and Rev. WILLIAM HER- 
BERT, F. H. S. London. 8vo. 



Outline of a General History of Gardenings, London. 
8vo. 



1822, Transactions of the HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON. Vol. 4. 

], On the means of giving strength to the stems of 
Plants growing under glass. By T. A. KNIGHT, 
Esq. 2. An improved method of planting Vines for 
forcing. By Mr. D. JUDD. 3. On the Alexan- 
drian Ciotat Grape. By J. WILLIAMS, Esq. 4. 
On the varieties of Autumn and Winter Radishes. 
By Mr. W. CHRISTfE. 6. On the production of 
Hybrids. By the Hon. and Rev. W. HERBERT. C. 
Condensed communications to the Society. 7. On 
the cultivation of the Granidilla- Bv Mr- R. 
CHAPMAN* 8. Plan for forcing Sea Kale By 
Mr. T. BALDWIN. 9. On the best varieties of 
Apples cultivated in Norfolk. By Mr- G. LINDLEY. 

10. Upon the cultivation of the Pine Apple without 
Bark ; or other Hot-bed. By T. A. KNIGHT, E^q. 

11. On the produce of Pcachet at WortVy Ilaii 
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ginccl9p8. By Mr. C. HARRISON: 12; OqAc 
glaziug of Hot.hou8C8. By J. SABINE, Esq. 13. 
On a screen far protect ing Wall Trees- By R. 
HOLDEN, Esq, 13. Oa the advantages vbich 
trained Peacb T.ecs derive from their roots pene- 
trating Mie liordev on the norUi side of the Wall- By 
Mr. J. rOBKUrSON, 16. On the management 
of Grapes in ViiieWes. By Mr. W. GRIFFIN.* 16. 
On destroying Wasps. By Sir. T. FRANKLAND, 
Bait. 17. 0>j obtaining a succession of Neapoli- 
tan Voilets through the Winter* By Mr. I. OLDA- 
KER. 18. On forcing Cherries. By Mr. T. 
TORBRON. J 9. Experiments &c. in ringing the 
Bark of Ti-ees and other plants. By J- SABINE, 
Esq. 20. Condensed commnnications to the .So- 
ciety. 21. On the cultivation of the Filbert. By 
the Rev. W. WILLIAMSON. 22. On the cuUi- 
valion of the African GladioH and other Cape Bulbs 
in open borders. Bj? the Hon. and Rev. W. H ER- 
BEUT. 23. On the most economical mode of heat- 
ins the flues of forcing houses, as regards FueL 
By T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 24. Physiological 
observations on Riogiag Fruit Trees, By T. A, 
KNIGHT, Esq. 25. On the culture of Hyacinths. By 
the Hoti. and Rev. W. HERBERT. 26. Account of 
the Rosa Banksise. By J. SABINE, Esq. and on 
its culture by Mr. T. OLDAKER. 27. On the 
Guernsey lily, and other bulbs of the Genera, Nerine, 
Coburgia and Brunsvigia. By the Hon. and Rev. 
W. HERBERT. 28. On the Standard Fig Trees 
at Arundel Castle. By Mr. J. MAHER. 29, On 
tlie culture of early Melons. By Mr, P. FLANA- 
GAN. 30. On a new mode of trMuing Gooae- 

• Se6 p. aw. 
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berry Bushes* By Mr. S. JfiBVBS. St; Further 
account of the. Downtoo Strawberry. By T. A. 
KNIGHT, Esq. 32. On the enlture of Figs in the 
Stove, By T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 83. On fraito 
ripened in 1819, and exhibited to the Society. S4. 
On an improved forcing pit. By Mr* J. WEST. 
85. On the Chinese mode of Dwarfing Trees, and 
Shrubs. By J. LIVINGSTONE, Esq. 86. On 
the Pitmanston Orange- Nectarine. By J. WIL. 
LIAMS Esq. 37. On making the Roseberry 
Strawberry produce fruit late in the year/ 38. On 
Mr« Walker's improved construction of Hot-house 
flues. By A. SETON Esq. 80. On the manage- 
ment of Parasitical Plants. By the Hon. and Rev. 
W. HERBERT. 40. On a hollow wall erected 
at the Earl of Arrans, Bongnor, Sussex. 41. A 
method of managtag Vines in a common- Grapery. 
By Mr* J. MEARNS. 42. Oir a new hybrid 
Passiflonu By J. SABINE, Esq. 48. On the 
construction of the Piers and Copings of Garden 
Walls* By the Rev. T. G. CULLUM. 44« On 
some Flanders Apples and Pears exhibited to the 
Society. By Mr.^ J. TURNER. 45. On the 
Double Scotch Roses cultivated in England. By 
J« SABINE, Esq. 46; On the management of 
the Genus Citrus m the Garden at Shipley Hall, 
Derbyshire. By Mr* R- AYRES. 47. On a 
new Psidium. By W. CATTLEY, Esq. 48. On 
a new Melon; By Mr. D. ANDERSON. 49. 
On the cultivation of the C6ck*s Comb. By T, A* 
KNIGHT, Esq. 50. On the classification of 
Plumbs- By Mr. J. ROBERTSON. 51. On 
the Chinese Chrysanthemums cultivated in England 
at present, &c. By J. SABINE, Esq- 62. On 
the cultivatioB of Pines in the Garden of the Port- 

t t 
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tttii Nimerj» Vvn Road. By W. HOOKER, Esq* 
M. Od Hybrids. By T. A. KNIGHT. Esq. 64. 
On the RaoQDcalus and Anemone. By the Rev* W« 
WILLIAMSON. 65. On the varieties of the Gar- 
den Carrot. By Mr. W. CHRISTIE. 66. On 
the flowering of the Agave Americana in the open 
air, in the garden of J. Yates Esq, near Salcombe, 
Devonshire' By A. HAWKINS, Esq. 67. On 
making Pines fmit within the year. By P, 
MARSHLAND, Esq- 68. On the mode of cult!- 
vating Aquatic and Bog Plants, in the Botanic 
Garden at Munich. By CHEVALI ER F. dc PAULA 
SCHRANK. 68- On transporting Buds of Fruit 
Trees to considerable distances. By T. A. KNIGHT 
Esq. 60« On a Russian mode of training Apple, 
Cherry, and Plumb Trees. By Mr. J. BUSCH. 
6L Condensed communirations to the Society. 
02. On the Crinun Amabile, its management, &c. 
By Mr. J. VERREL. 63. On training and pru.i 
ning Plum frees. B^ T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 6%, 
On managing the Fig in the open air. By the Rev. 
G. SWAYNE. 66. On a steam Apparatus. By 
Mr. J. HAYWARD. 66. On managing Fruit 
Trees in Pots. Br T. A. KNIGHT, Esq* 67. On 
tome North American esculents. By R. A- SALIS- 
BURY, Esq. 6d. On an improved method of 
raining Early Potatoes in the open ground. By T. 
A. KNIGHT, E$q. 69. On the cultivation of 
Pinks. By Mr* T. HOGG. 70. On raising early 
Cucumbers. By R. VACHELL, Esq. 71. On 
the Ayrshire Rose, By J. SABINE, E;^q. 72. 
On the Steam Pits in the Imperial Gardens of Tau« 
rida at St- Peterburgh. By Mr. M. M. CALU 
73. On the cultivation of Mushrooms. By Mr. T RO- 
GERS. 74. On grafting the shoots of choice Dahliaa 



I 
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OB the tttbera of common ones* Bj Mr. T. BLAKE 
75. Oo the cultivation of Strawberries, By the 
Rev. T. GARNIER. 76. On cultivating the 
American Cranberry in dry beds. By R« HALLETF, 
Esq. 77. On the New Zetfland Spinach. By Mr* 
J.ANDERSON. 78, On grafting the Vine. By 
T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 70. On a hybrid Amaryllis. 
By J. R .GOWEN.Esq. 80. On some standard Figs 
at Sompting, near Worthing, Sussex. By J*. SABINE 
Esq. 81. On fruits exhibited to the Society as 
ripened in 1820. 82. On forcing Plnms. By J. 
T. ALTON, Esq. 83. On a pit for fruiting Pines and 
Melons, with observations on the production of Seeds 
of Pine Apples. By Mr. W. BUCK. 84. On ike 
cultivation of the Water Cress. By Mr. W. 
BRADBERRY. 85. On the Pine apple By T- 
A. KNIGHT, Esq. 80. On flowering the Lilium 
Japonicum. By Mr. S. BROOKS. 87. Condensed 
notices of communications to the Society. 88. On the 
cultivation of Chinese Chrysanthemums. By Mr. J. 
WELLS, 



Hortus Anglicanus, or modern English Garden. 

London 12mo, 2 rob* 

1823* A treatise on the culture and management of Fruit 
Trees. Sheffield. 8vo- By CHARLES HARKJ. 
SON, F. H. S. Gardener to Lord Wharnclifle, at, 
Wortly Hall, Yorkshire, without Walls or Glass. 



•Plan for cultivating Grapes in the field. Liverpool, 



f 8vo. 



18M. The art of promoting the growth of the Cucumber aa4 
Melon in a series of directions for the best means te 
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he adopted in bringiog tbem to a complete state of 
perfectioa: Londoo* 1824. By THOMAS WAT- 
KINS. 

Idr* Watkins is Gardener to W. Knight, Esq. of Highbary 
Park; he was for many years preTiousiy foreman to Mr. 
Grange^ Nurseryman^ Hackney. 

1624. A practical treatise on the growth and culture of the 
Goosberry, inclading a catalogue of the most 
esteemed varieties. London. 12mo« By F. D. 
LEVIISGSTON. 



The Fruit Grower's instmctor, or a Practical Treatise 
on Fruit Trees, from the Nursery to Maturity, and 
a description of all the best Fruits now in cultivation 
&c* London. 8vo. By G. BLISS — One of the 
most extensive Orchardist*s in the kingdom* 

1824. Transactions of the HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON. Void. 

1. On the different species and varieties of Brassica. 
By M. A* P. de CANDOLLE. 2. On horizontal 
Espalier Training. By Mr. J. MEARNS. 3. 
On the Chinese Horticulture and Agriculture* By 
J* LIVINGSTONE, Esq. 4- Ou the House 
management of Peaches and Nectarines. By Mr* P. 
FLANNAGAN* 6. On the accidental intermixture 
of character in certain Fruits. By Mr. J. TURNER 
6- On new Hybrid Passifloras. By J. SABINE, 
Esq. 7« On the destruction of Caterpillars on 
Fruit Trees* By Mr. J* SWEET. 8. On tropical 
Fruits likely to be worth cultivating in England. 
By Mr. J. LINDL£T. a» On soma Peai» received 
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firom the Luxefflburgh Garden. By Mr. J. TURNER^ 
10. On the cultivation of the Pine Apple. By T. 
A. KNIGHT, Eftq. 11. On a new variety of Ulmus 
Suberosa, and on a method of grafling slender 
scions. By T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 12. On some 
Chinese Ghrysanthemnms. By J. SABINE, Esq. 
13. On the Fruit of F4g Trees, By Sir C. M, L. 
MONCK, Bart. 14, Effects of ringing Fig Trees. 
By Sir C. MONCK; Bart. 15. On some diseases 
of Fruit Trees. By Mr. J. ROBERTSON. 16. 
A method of training Standard Apple Trees. By J. 
SABINE, Esq, 17. On the construction of Straw- 
berry Beds. By W. ATKINSON, Esq. 18. On 
packing living plants in foreign countries. By Mr. 
J. LINDLEY. 19. On grafting Vines. By J. 
BRADDICK, Esq. 20- On the Providence Pine 
Apples grown at Ragley. By J. SABINE, Esq. 
21. On fertilizing the blossoms of Pear Trees. By 
the Rev. G, SWAYNE. 22, On Hot-house flues. 
By Sir G. S. MACKENZIE, Bart. 28. A method 
of Forcing Peaches and Nectarines chiefly by Dung- 
heat. By Mr. J. BREESE. 24. A Pine Pit. By 
Mr. T. SCOTT. 26. A M^ilon and Pine Pit. By 
T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 26. On curvilinear Iron 
Roofs to Hot houses. By T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 
27. On the variation in the colour of Peas, occa- 
sioned by the cross Impregnation. By Mr. J. 
GOSS. 28. An improved mode of cultivating the 
Melon, By T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 29. Culture 
of the Alpine Strawberry. By J. WILLIAMS, Esq. 
36. On tKe native country of the Wild Potatoe, and 
its cultivation in the Chiswick Garden. By J. SA- 
BINE, Esq. 31. Notices of Fruit. 32. On the 
Flat Peach of China. By T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 
W. Culture of Mesembryanthemums. By Mr. W. 
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MOWBRAY. 84. Culture of iht Eaglmh Ctb«. 
berry in dry beds. By M^ T. MILNE. 35. To 
obtain •i^ood CattUflowers in Winter. By Mr. G. 
COCKBURN. 36. Cnlture of Tetragonia expansa 
By the Rev. J. BRANSBY. 37. Method of 
secariug' the scion when fitted to the stock* By D. 
POWELL) Esq. 38. Injurious influence of the 
Plumb-stock upon the Moorpark Apricot. By T« 
A. KNIGHT, Esq. "39. On some Mule Plants. 
By T. KNIGHT, Esq. 40. On the Wobura 
Perennial Kale. By Mr. G. SINCLAIR. 41. 
t)a the culture of Horse Radish. By Mr. D. JUDD 
4'2. Method of cultivating Mushrooms. By Mr. 
W. HOG AN* 43. On the fertilization of the female 
blossoms of Filberts. By the Rev. G. SWAYNE. 
44. A Wash for fruit Trees. By J. BRADDICK» 
Esq. 45. Methods of forcing: Peaches in Denmark 
and Holland. By Mr. P. LINDEGAARD. 40. 
Culture of Asparagus in Austria. By Mr. J. BAU- 
MAN. 47. Noticeof Seedling Amaryllis's presented 
by the Hon. and Rev, W. Herbert. By Mr. J. 
LINDLEY. 48. Improved method of obtdning 
Early Crops of Peas, after severe Winters. By T, 
A. KNIGHT, Esq, 49. Management of Fig Trees 
in the open Air.* By Mr, S. SAWYER. 50. 
Culture of Melons in the open air. By J. WILLIAMS 
Esq. 51. Improved Steam Pit for Cucumbers, &c. 
By the Rev. W. PHELPS. 62. Description of 
of the Amaryllis Psittacin^-Johnsoni, By J. R, 
GOWEN, Esq. 6a Method of protecting Cauli- 
flowers, 4&C. through the Winter. By Mr. J. DRUM- 
MOND. 64. Culture of the Yellow Rose, and ten- 
der Chinese Roses. By J. WILLIAMS, Esq. 65« 
Cnlture of Arachis hypogcBa. By Mr. J. NEWMAN, 
M. Culture of the Banyan Tree. By CAPT. P. 
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RAINIER, R. N« 67. Further Notes on Grafting 
Wax. (37) By D. POWELL, Esq. 57. On th« 
supposed influence of the Pollen, in cross breeding 
upon the colour of the Seed Coats, &c. By T. A. 
KNIGHT, Esq. 68- On a new Plum (Downton 
Inperatrice) By T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 60. On 
the effects of age on Fruit Trees. By T. A. KNIGHT, 
Esq. 61. On a Hybrid Amaryllis. By J. R, 
GOiVEN, Esq. 62. Culture of the Pine Apple. 
By Mr. A. STEWART. 63. Reverse grafting of a 
Pear Tree. By Mr. W. BALFOUR. 64. NoUces 
of Fruits exhibited to the Society. 65. On some 
new Pears. By Mr. J. TURNER. 66. On 6ve 
new Chinese Chrysanthemums, and on the culture* 
&c. By J. SABINE, Esq. 67. On the Pean 
called Silvanges. By M. C. F. PIE^ARD, 68. 
Preparation of Strawberry Plants for forcing. By 
T. A.' KNIGHT, Esq. 69. On transplanting' Peas 
for early Crops. By Mr. D. JUOD. 70. On the 
edible Fruits of Sierra Leone. By J. SABINC, Esq, 
from the communications of Mr. G. DON. 71. 
The management of Hot-house fire-places. By W. 
ATKINSQN, Esq. 72. Forcing grapes in Den- 
mark. By Mr. P. LINDEGAARD. 73. Fig 
Trees in a house. By J. SABINE, Esq. 74. Con. 
densed Communications. 75. Description of a 
Vinery and a mode of training in it. By Mr. W. 
BEAT TIE. 76. A Pine House and PiU. By C. 
HOLFORD, Esq. 77. Apparatus for ventilating 
Hot-houses. By Mr. G. MUGLISTON. 78. On 
the protection of the blossoms of Wall-fruit. By T« 
A. KNIGHT, Esq. 79. Culture of Asparagus 
during the Winter- By Mr. P. LINDEGAARD. 
80. Method of raising the seed of the Carrot, 
Turnipf i|nd Radiah in tha East Indies. By W. 
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INGLBDON, Esq. 81« On an Bbrage Nectarine. 
By Mr. J. BOWERS. 82. Classification of Peaches 
and Nectarines. By Mr. G. LINDLEIT* 

APPENDIX. 

i. Memoir of Mr* Dickson. 

ii. List of Pears cultivated in France and the Netherlands. 
By LE CHEVALIER J. PARMENTIER. 

1824 — Cottage Economy and Mansion Economy. Shrewsbury. 
12mo. 

1825. 1. Essays on Landscape Gardening, and on imiting Pic- 
turesque effect with rural iScenery, &c. London. 4to. 
Plates. By RICHARD MORRIS F. L. S. &c. Land, 
scape Gardener. 

2. Flora Conspicua; a selection of the roost orna- 
mental flowering, hardy exotic and indigenous Plants, 
4to. Plates. 

This elegant little work appeared in numbers which com- 
menced in 1625, and ceased in September, 1826, when only 
fifteen numbers had appeared. 

JOHN LINDLEY, F. L. S. Assistant Secretary to the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society, &c. Besides several papers which 
have appeared in the Transactions of the Society has published 
the following, 

1. Report upon the new and rare Plants which hare flowered 
at the Garden of the Horticultural Society. London. 4to. 

S. Instructions for Packing Seeds and Plants for tending 
home from foreign countries. London, 8to. 
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inft. A teries of Facts, Hinta, Obserrations, and Bxperi* 
ments on the difTerent modes adopted for raising 
Piantations of Oak. London. 8vo. By WILLIAM 
BILLINGTON, M. C. H. S, and late Gardener to 
Lords Yarborough and Haddington. 



-Transactions of the HORTICULTURAL SOCIETT 
of LONDON. Vol. 6. 



1. On climate considered with regard to Horticul* 
tnre. By J. F. DANIELL, Esq. F. R. S, &c. 

2. On the use of charcoal dust for Onions, and 
preventing clubbing in Cabbages, See. By Mr. T« 
8MITH, Gardener to M. Bell, Esq. Woolsington, 
Northumberland. 3. On the plants growing near 
Constantinople* By the Rct. R. WALSH, L. L. D. 
4, On the cultivation of the Madeira Vaccinium in 
the open air. By Mf. W. FOULK. 5. PlanU 
flowered in the Chiswick Garden. By Mr. J. LIND- 
LEY. 6. On the cultivation of Strawberries. By 
T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 7. Management of Tigridia 
Pavonia during Winter. By Mr. J. D. PARKS. 
8. Condensed notices of communications to tbe 
Society. 9. On a new seedling Grape (Tottenham 
Park Muscat) By Mr. H. BURN* 10. On a 
Lime Duster for Fruit Trees. By Mr. S. CURTIS. 

11. On forcing Cucumbers. By Mr. T. ALLEN. 

12. On the varieties of Endive. By Mr. A. MAT. 
THEWS. 13. An instrument for fumigating with 
Tobacco. ByMr. J. READ. 14. On a self acting 
Ventilator for HoUhouses. By J. WILLI^^^* Eaq. 

6. On the varieties of Strawberry. By Mr. J. 
BARNET* 16. Green-house at Sir R Preston*s, 
Bart, Valleyfield in Perthshire. By Mr. A. STEW* 
▲BT» 17* Baoafitt of protecting tha atama af 

f T 



f r«U Tre«« fnm Aroflt in mAy Bprbf • Bj T* A* 
KNIGHT, Esq» 18. Method of obtainiDg early 
crops of the Fig and Grape. By T. A. KNIGHT, 
Esq. 10. Culture of the Pine Apple- By Mr. W. 
GREENSHIELDS. 20. On the Calville Rouge de 
Micoud, a new variety of Apple. By M. ANDRE 
THOUIN. 21. On Hot-haose flues. By the Rev. 
G. SWAYNE. 22. Culture of Strawberries. By 
T. A. KNIGHT, Esq. 23. Culture of the Guern- 
•ey Lily. By T. A. KNIGHT, Esq* M. Plants 
which have flowered in the Chiswick Gaiden. 25. 
On a disease to which Grape« ar^ liable. By Mr. D* 
JUDD. 26- On the varieties^ of pars»ip. By Mr. 
A. MATTHEWS. 27- Culture of Ginger in a 
glazed Pit. By Mr. C. DUFF, 28. On the 
Laws which govern the prodactioa of double flowers. 
9y Mr. J. LINDf^EY. 20. Oo grafting, budding, 
and cultivating Roses- By J. B- VAN MONS, M. D. 
90. On some new chrydaDlhemums. By J- SA- 
BINE, Esq. 31* On the culture of Chinese chry- 
laBtbemums* By Mr. D. MUNRO. 9^. On the 
forcing of Figs at Harewood House, Yorkshire* By 
J, SABINE, Esq. 33. On a late and earlj variety 
ofPear. ByMr. D. MONTGOMERRY* 34. Od 
transplanting spindle-rooted Plants, By T. A, 
KNIGHT, Esq. 35 Experiments carried on in the 
Chiswick Garden. 30- Culture of the Passiflora 
Quadrangularis By Mr. W. MITCHESON. 37, 
On growing Asparagus in single rows. By Mr, A, 
DICKSON. 38. Of fruits ripened in 1823 and 
^824. 3d, Meteorological Observations^ in the 
Chiswick Garden during 1825. 40> Culture of 
hardy Orchid^ous Plants- By Mr. S. MURRAY, 
41, On obtaining a second crop of Melons. By 
Mr. C. HARRISON. ^»j, Anericm Ffuit Trees 



Mot to the lociety. By Mr. M • FLOT. 48- Cul- 
ture of Celeriac. B^ Mr- J* P. PETERSON. 44* 
Culture of Nelfimblum 8peci6sum* By Mr. A. 
STEWART. 45. A Pit for Winter and early Spring: 
Forcing. By Mr. A. STEWART. 46, Growth 
of 9ome Cedars of Lebanon at Hopetoun House, B/ 
Mr. J. SMITH, 47. EfiecU a combination of 
Heat and Moisture has on Vegetation. By Mr. A« 
GORRIE. 48. Culture of plants rn Moss. 49, 
A Pit and Stoves heated by Fire and Steam jointly. 
By Mr. W. MAC MURTRIE. —New Seedling 
Pears. By T, A. KNIGHT, Esq. 60. Culture 
of Hedychium. By Mr. J. COOPER, 61. Da 
Blackening Walls. By Mr. C. HARRISON. 62. 
Forcing Vines in borders under Glass. By the Rer. 
B. COOPER, A, M. 63. On Glycine sinensis, 
DOW Wisteria Conseqnana, By J, SABINE, Csq^ 
64. On the Poeonia Moutan, (Tree Posony) By J, 
SABINE, Esq, 65, On the effect of tlte frost of 
Ap). 29th 1826, on certam plants in the Chiswick 
Garden, By Mr. J. LINDLEY. 66. Propagation 
of Zamias. By Mr. F.^ FALDERMAUN. 67. 
flkoves for Melons and Cucumbers. By Mr. J. 
HAYTHORN. 68. Strawberries cultivated for 
Market in Scotland. By Mr. J. SMITH. 69. 
Culture of Fuchsias. By Mr. J. SMITH. 60. 
Vineries with arched, hanging Trellises. By Mr. 
W. SMITH. 61. On the qualities of newly raised 
Fruits exemplified indiums. By T. A. KNIGHT, 
Esq. 62. On Tobacco Water for destroying insects. 
By Mr. J. HARRISON. 63. Culture of Melum. 
biunra. By J. CLARE, Esq. 64. Condensed 
communications to the Society. 65. The Siberian 
Bittersweet, a new and valuable cider apf le* By 
T. A, KNIGHT, Esq. f6* Oa two varieties ef 
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IfftBgo. By i. 8AB1XB. Esq. 07. On tss Tarie- 
ties of Persian Meloiu By Mr. J. LINDLEY. 6a 
On some new escnlent Vegetables in the Chiswick 
Garden in 1825 — 6. 

19U. MEMOIRS of the CALEDONIAN HORTICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY. VoL 3. 8vo. 

1. On the employment of Salt in Horticulture. By 
8. PARKES, Esq. 2. On some Russian Culinary 
Vegetables. By W. HOWISON, M. D. 3. On the 
management of Fruit Trees. By J. CARR» Esq. 4^ 
On Steam for heating Hot-Houses. By Mr. J. HAY. 

5. On Russian Chicory. By W. HOWISON, M. D. 

6. * On shallow Planting. By Mr. £• SANG. 7. On 
Medicines from the Lettuce. By J. YOUNG, 
Esq. 8. On the Soil for Peaches. By Mr. J. 
KIRK. 9. On grafting the Ribston Pippin. By 
Mr. J. DECK. 10. Op forcing Sea Kale and As- 
paragus in a vinery. Mr« A. MELROS. 11 « On 
r^ulating the Consenratory, &c. By Mr. J. MUR« 
RAY. 12. Horticultural Notices. By Mr* MUR. 
RAY. 13. Horticultural communications. By A. 
KEITH, Esq. 14. On preserving Trees from Hares; 
and Cauliflowers in winter. By Mr. W. BULL. 16. 
Horticultural Gleanings, By Sir J. S. MACKEN. 
ZIE. 10* On the Ionian and Egyptian Melons. By 
J. HOWISON, Esq. 17. On the Potatoe Onion. 
By the Rev. J- M. ROBINSON. 18- On Mr. 
Knight's Doctrines regarding Fruit Trees. By Mr. 
NEILL. 10. On the Auricula and Polyanthus. By 
Mr. W. HENDERSON. 20. Hints for preserving 

^ foreign Plants, ^&c. during transmission. By J. 
HOWISON, F^q. 21. List of the Irises in the Gar- 
den of D. FALCONER, Eaq« %t Carkmrie. By ▲, 



FORRESTER. M. Remains of Ancient Orchards 
at Jedborgb. By T, SHORTREED, Esq. 23. Oa 
raising varieties of tbe Pink. By Mr. J. NICOL. 24, 
Horticultural communications from Mr. G, YOUNG« 
25. On the Citrus tribe, the Camellia Japonica, Tbea^ 
and the Ericoe. By Mr. W. HENDERSON. 26. On 
Destroying Moths. By Mr- P. MUSGRAVE. 27. 
On a Pine Apple Pit at Edmonstone. By Mr. J« 
MACNAUGHTON. 28. On preparing Lactuca- 
Hum, or Lettuce Opiumt By F.G. PROBART, Esq. 
29. Observations on Lactucarium, By A, DUNCAN 
Sen. M. D. 30. On a Vinery with three rows of 
parallel Trellises. By the Rev. H. WASTELL. 31. 
On varieties of Lolium perenne ; and on transplanting 
Turf. By G. WHITWORTH, Esq. 32. On Exotics 
naturalising in East Lothian. By Mr. J. STREET. 
33. Horticultural Gleanings (on the Alpine Straw. 
berry and Asparagus and French Beans) 34. On 
Gooseberry and Currant Trees. By Mr A. BISSET, 
" 35. On Potatoes, and a new variety, tbe Kilspiadie 
B!oom. By the Rev. Dr. A. DOW. • 36. On the 
Potatoe. By Sir G. S. MACKENZIE. Bart. 7a 
On forcing Rhubarb. By Mr. J. SMITH. 38. Re- 
port of the Society's Wine Committee. 39. On a 
new Vinery, and training the Vine. By Mr. A. 
REID. 

1826. Camellia Britanica. London. 4to, 8 Plates. By CHAN- 
DLER and BUCKINGHAM, Nurserymen, Vaux. 
hall. 



> Catalogue of Plants in tbe collection of C, LOD« 

DIGES and SONS, Hackney. London. t2mo. 

Siieh ft colketion of Phnti as b in tbe possession of Messrs. 
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Loddiges» does not exist elsewhere iu (he world. The stoek 
if sold at the retail prices is worth ^200,000. A statement 
of it will afford a better criterion to judg^ of the state of ou^ 
Horticulture, and the efforts made to increase the number of oar 
Garden Plants than any other I can make. Altogether there 
are in their Gardens and Houses 8000 Species, exclusive of 
2000 Varieties. To be more particular, of tender Exotics 
thej have the following Dumber of species, of the chief Genera 
Palmoe, 120. Acacia, 73. Bignonia, 26- Gardenia, 17. 
Passiflora, 33. Diosma, 88. Erica, d09« Ixia, 25. Eu- 
calyptus, 31. Aloe, 68. Pelargonium, 136. Of Hardy- 
Trees and Shrubs they have 2,664 Species part of which are as 
follows, Acer, 27. Andromeda, 16. Azalea, 19. Rerberis, 
10. Betula* 23. Clematis, 11. Crateegus, 47. Cytisus, 16. 
Fraxinus, 32, Ilex. 8. Juglans, 14. Juniperas^ 21. Ptnas, 
40. Prunus, 39. Quercus, 46. Rhododendron, 14. Rosa, 
with its varieties 1459. Saliz, 192. Vaccinium, 33. Ulmus, 20.* 

1826. A Practical Essay on the culture of the Vine, and a 

treatise on the Melon. By an experienced Gardener. 
Royston. 8vo. 

1827. Account of the difierent Gooseberry Shows in England 

during 1826, Manchest^* l2mo. 

Account of the different flower shows in England du- 
ring 1826* Ashton-under-Lyne. 12mo« 
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>!• A Memoir on the Planting and Rearing of Forest 
Trees. By W, WITHERS Jun. E&q. Solicitor, Holt, 
Norfolk. Holt. 8vo. 

2. A Letter to Sir Walter Scott, Bart, exposing cer- 
* Cairdtnes'i MagpLsias, v. u F* %\%i 
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Ub ftwdaoMDtftl errors in his late Essay oa the Plaot- 
fDg of Waste Land, &c. Bj the same Gentleman, 
Holt, 1828. 8to; 



-Catalogue of Fruits cultivated in the Garden of the 
Horticultnral Society of London, at Chiswick. Lon« 
don. Svo^ ♦ 



The number of varieties enumerated in this work amount to 
3825, and then nearly 1000 more doubtful ones in the Garden, 
There are 1205 varieties of Apple. 246 of Cherry. 7a of 
Melons, &c. but I shall have occasion to give a fuller Rst^at 
the conclusion of thb chapter. 

1827. Ten minutes advice to my neighbours on the use and 

abuse of Salt as a manure. By W. CQLLYNS, Esq. 
Surgeon of Kenton, near Exeter. This has passed 
through four Editions. 

Md8. 1. Half a dozen Hints oa Picturesque, Domestic 
Architecture. London* 4to. 2nd Edition. Plates. 

2. Designs for Parsonage Houses^ &€• London. 
4to. Phtes. 

These two works are by T. F. HUNT, Architect, St. James's 
Palace, London. 

1828. The Art of promoting the growth of the Cucumber and 

Melon. By T. WATKINS, Gardener to W. Knight. 
Esq. Highbury Park, and many years foreman to Mr. 
Grange of Hackney. London. 8vo. 

■ ■ Dendrologia ; or a treatise of Forest Tree^, with 



, Evelyn's Sylva revised, &c« Uuiden. Svo. By L 
MITCHELL, SUnstead, Sussex. 



■ . ■ The Plaater*t Oaide» or a praeiical B$iaj on Cfcc 
best method of giving immediate effect to Wood, by 
the removal of large Trees and Underwood, &c. 
Edinburgh. 8vo. Plates. 2nd edition 1829. * By 
Sir HENRY STEUART, Bart; L. L. D. E. R. S. &c, 

1828. Transactions of the Botanical and Horticultural Society 
of Durham, Northumberland and Newcastle-npon 
Tyne. Vol. 1- Part i. Newcastle. 8vo. 
» 

On the culture and use of Potatoes. By Sir JOHN 
SINCLAIR, Bart, &c. Edinburgh, 8vo. 

Thf Practical Gardener and Modern Horticulturist. 
Part 1. To be completed in about fourteen monthly 
parts. London. 8vo. By CHARLES MAC'IN- 
TOSH,C- M. C* H. S. late Gardener to the Earl of 
Bredalbane, &c. 

——^-Practical Instructions for the formation an& cultoia 
of the Tree Rose. London. 12mo, Anonymous. 

The Kitchen Garden Directorx, for such vegetables 
as are grown in the open air. By JOHN SAUN- 
DERS. London. 12mo. 



. 1 • On the portraits of English Authors oil Gardening-. 
London. 8vo. By S. F ELTON, Esq. Author of 
<* Miscellanies on Ancient and Modern Gardening.** 
&c. 



9. Gleanings on Gardens, chiefly respecting thoao 
of the ancient style in England. 1829. 8vo. 

-Tho Domestic Gardaner's Manual, Wing at Uk«- 



doction. to Gardeoing or philosophical PriD0ip!e0» 
Bj a Uorticultural Chymist. Part 1. 8vo. 

1829. A Treatise on the Insects most prevalent on fruit 
Trees, and Garden produce ; Recipes for their des* 
truction, <&c. By JOSHUA MAJOR, Landscape 
Gardener. London. 8vo* 



A n Inaugural address delivered at the first meeting 
of the Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire Horticul- 
tural Society, on the 22nd September, 1828. By H. 
MOGGRIDGE, Esq. Cardiff. 8vo. PlatM. 

I have thus brought to a close the Literary Catalogue of the 
iGrst eight-and-twenty years of the present Century, the chief 
characteristic of which is an union of scientific and practical 
knowledge demonstrated in the works it enumerates. Besides 
these Standard Works there 4re many perio^cals which de* 
serve our notice. 

THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, or Flower Garden dis- 

played, is the longest established of the periodicals relating to 

Horticulture, and is perhaps more ably conducted than any. 

It was commenced in 1787 by the late William Curtis (see p.244.} 

At first it appeared very irregularly, but its sale soon became 

so extensive as to insore more attention on the part of the Pub* 

Ushers. * Upon the death of Mr. Curtis, in 1799, the editorship 

was given to Dr. Sims ; but this gentleman latterly not giving 

satisfaction, his share was purchased in 1827, and it is now 

conducted by Dr. Hooker, assisted by Mr. W« Curtis, Horti- 

cuUnrist, of Glazen Wood, Essex, a relative of the original 

Editor. The drawings were originally ^y Mr. Sowerby, after-^ 

wards by Mr. Sydenham Edwards, and- now by Dr. Hooker.. 

It has extended to fifty-fite voittmes, 

a u ■ • 
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THE BOTANICAL BEGISTER, on a similar plan as the 
preceding, for giviBg figures of Exotic Plants cultivated in this 
country, wag commenced in 1815 and has reached the four- 
teenth volume. It was edited by Jt B. Ker, Esq. who for some 
time assisted the Botanical Magazine by his scientific attain- 
ments. The plates by Bfr. Sydenham Edwards. It is now 
conducted by John Lindley, Esq. 



THE BOTANICAL CABINET, on a similar plan was 
tablished in 1817 by Messrs. Loddiges and Sons, Nurserymen, 
of Hackney. It has reached the twelfth volume. 

THE BOTANIC GARDEN, is edited by Mr. B. Maund, a 
very intelligent man, residing as a bookseller, at Bromsgrove. 
It is beautifully executed as regards the drawings ; and the 
literary part is correct, and contains much information* It 
bas attained to its third volume. 

THE Q£RANIAC£, or drawings of the natural Order of 
Geraniums, commenced in 1820; THE BRITISH FLOWER 
GARDEN. 1822; THE CISTINECE, or Natural Order of 
Cistus, in 1825; THE FLORA AUSTRALASICA, or plants 
of New Holland and the South Sea Islands, in- 1827; The 
FLORIST'S GUIDE and CULTIVATWl* DIRBCTORF^ 
or drawings of the choicest Florist's flowers, 1827* Are aU 
edited by Mr. Robert Sweet, (see p. 303.) 

THE GARDENER'S MAGAZINE, commenced in l^O, 
and is now in its fifth volume* It has changed its perioda of 
publication several times, but has settled, into a bimenalal 
periodical, appearing in months altenmting with the Magazine 
of Natural History. They are both edited by Mt. Loudoiu 
It is a very cheap publication, and collects into its pages ttook 
every source whatever appears that is interestiiig to the 
Gardener. It is rather prejudiced and visionary in some of 
its antipathies and the schemes which it advocates. 
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THE POHOLOOICAL MAGAZINE, or figores and des. 
criptioDs of the best varieties of Fruit, commenced at the close 
of 1827* It is edited hj ** Two gentlemen intimately connected 
with the Horticultural Society of London." 

* 

Of the transactions of the London and Edinburgh Horticul« 
tural Societies, I have given the contents in the order in which 
each volume appeared. I shall now proceed to sketch the 
rise of their parent Societies. 

The Horticultural Society of London, had its origin in 1804 
from a few individuals of wealth and talent who associated for 
the improvement of the Art in which they delighted. Their 
views soon enlarged, and on thelTth of April, 1809, they were 
incorporated into the above named Society: The Charter 
states the Society to be for the improveflaent of Horticulture in 
all its branches, ornamental as well as useful, though the 
President, Mr. Knight, declares their attention to be chiefly , 
confined to the latter^ This exclusion of all writings that 
relate to Landscape Gardening from their Transactions has 
been blamed by some persons, I think inconsiderately, for 
nothing new can be stated upon its general Principles ; and 
particular details can be of comparatively little service ; fcfr 
the genius of every place, and the taste of every, proprietor 
difiers. 

The original corporation of the Society consisted' of George, 
Earl of JDartmouth ; Edward, Earl Powls ; Brownlow, Bishop 
of Winchester ; John, Lord Selsey ; Charles Greviile, I^^q^ ; 
Sir Joseph Banks, Bart ; W. t. Alton ; John Elliot ; T. A . 
Knight; C. Miller; R. A. Salisbury; J. Trcvelyan, Bsqrs, 
and J. Dickson ; T. Hoy ; and W. Smith, Gardeners* 

The Society has power to purchase lands, drc. and is 
liable to be sued, and able to sue ; to have a common Seal ; an 
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iBdafinito number of Fellotis^ the poWer of namittg which was 
to be in any 6ie of the above-named original members before 
the first of Maj 180D, but afterwards to be in the power of 
anj seven or more Fellows* The Society is to have a Council 
of fifteen Fellows, a President, Treasurer, and Secretary. The 
first President to be the Earl of Dartmouth ; Charles Greville, 
first Treasurer ; R. A* Salisbury, first Secretary. New ones 
to be elected annually. The president is every year to appoint 
four Vice-Presidents from among the Members ; three of the 
/cooncil to^o out annually, and three other Fellows elected to 
their places. Vacancies in the council, kc. are to be filled up 
within two months. When Bye Laws are made or altered, 
.which must bo at a General Meeting, a majority at least of 
. two-thirds of the Fellows present is required, and those present 
must amount to sevens 

At the first establishment of the Society, and for a few 
years afterwards the number of its Fellows amounted to not 
more than three or four hundred ; but in 1822 they had 
increased to 1620, in the two preceding years 660 fellows 
having been elected. In 1824 the fellows amounted to 2197. 
In 1836 the ^umber Was 1984 ; In 18^7, it was 2044, 

In 1821 they founded a garden at Chiswick, covering thirty- 
three Acres, which they have on a lease renewable tor ever, of 
the Duke of Devonshire. To the formation of this Garden,, 
which is confessedly one of the most extensive in the World, 
the Kiag, and the greater part of th.e Fellows, contributed 
and none but Subscribers participate in its bene^ts. Some 
object to subscribe on the plea that the original members ought 
not to be called upon for fresh subscriptions having originally 
subscribed with the impression that they should be benefitted 
by every after proceeding of the Society. That this plea is 
fallacious* is demonstrated by the simple fact that without 
lartfaer Subscriptions the funds of the Society were not auffi^ 
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cient to found a Oarden ; and surely those who do subscribe 
additionally ought to have some additional pri?^!iges, provided 
they do not infringe upon the rights of original Fellows, 

Of the arrangement, richness of contents, and management 
of the Garden I can speak most favourably. I might have 
arranged some of the departments differently, had I been con- 
cerned ; but persons would be found to say the like of the 
most perfect Garden that could be devised. Taste and Judge- 
ment differ in every one. The most censorious must agree 
that the stock of Plants in the Chiswick Garden is splendid, 
and that their management is an illustration of the best Horti- 
culture of our day. To enrich their Garden no pains have been 
spared, the whole pecuniary power of the Society, and the 
personal interest of the Fellows has been employed to render 
it as perfect as possi][>Ie. In 1821 the Society sent out to 
Bengal and China Mr* John Potts, and to the latter countfy 
Mr. J. D. Parks in 1823. Mr. John Forbes in the last named 
year was sent to the eastern shore of Africa; Mr. D. Douglas 
to'the United States, and in 1824, the same Gardener proceeded 
to Colombia, as did Mr. J. M'Rae to the Sandwich Islands, 
all for the purpq^e of collecting new plants. The result of 
their researches has been most gratifying. Besides these es- 
pecial collectors the Society has numerous Corresponding 
Members in every quarter of the globe, who from time to time 
have much forwarded the views of the Society. 

Of the President of the Society I have already spoken, and 
concurrent praise is due to its Secretary, Mr. Sabine, than 
whom no man has laboured more assiduously or more effectu- 
ally to proknote the interests of the Society. Of the benefits he 
has conferred upon Horticulture his papers in the Transactions 
of the Society are ample testimonies. Being only in his 
sixtieth year, the Society and our Countiy may hope to profit 
lor many years yet by his labours, 
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no inuDediateintereat inthe Society, much less beiog 
its deputed advocate, it does not come vitbin the intention of 
this work to defend it tinder the complaints that have occa« 
sionally been brought against it. I must however say that 
those 1 have read of, or listened to, have been founded uponfidse 
reasoning, upon personal pique for some fancied wrong, or the 
parties have been the first aggressor* To say the Society never 
took an mjadicious step, would be to say that it is perfect be- 
yond all Human Institutions s but to say that it has hitherto 
been condneted upon liberal principles, and that it has fulfilled 
the intention for which all such Institutions are founded, the 
general benefit of its particular Art, by the agency of its mem- 
bers, for these naturally deserve to be first served, is certainly 
saying of it no more than it merits. 

One fundamental objeetion however I must pause to refute ; 
ir is that whieh urges that Scientific Societies of this kind, if 
not injurious to the Art they profess to improve, are at least 
useless ; for all the grand discoveries of Science, have arisen 
from the labours of isolated individuals. 

It is true that the genius of Bacon, Galileo, Newton, Hervey 
and many others, carried those giants of intellect and research 
through every opposition whether arising from neglect, from 
poverty, or from persecution. They arose unassisted by any 
Institutions, and stand like the Eastern Pyramids, monuments 
of greatness, amid plains barren and pathless. But what of 
this? have not Lavoisier, LLnnaeus, Banks^ Knight, Davy and 
many others, been nurtured amid Institutes of modern days ? 
Let it be marked that those who consider a Society is to be 
valued only as extraordinary, and science-convulsing discove- 
ries emanate from it, by no means have a just idea of the 
sphere of utility of such Institutions. Societies are useful as 
being centres towards which minor discoveries and improve- 
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.mtuts naturally flow and a?c concentrated, to be again comma* 
nicated more at large by their members, their publications, and 
their lectures. Discoveries naturally thus flow to them be- 
cause they hold nut rewards and distinctions to which every 
generous mind aspires* Added to this there is a great benefit 
in tlie association of individuals of icindred minds, for it is cer-> 
tain that to every person who follows a liberal Art or Science 
professionally, there are a hundred who delight in it purely for 
amusement. ' This is especially the case among those of here- 
ditary distinction and wealth, persons who thence have a power 
to forward every pursuit they may be attached to. Their ex- 
ample and <^nion8» are dictatorial in the habits and tastes of a 
nation ; and it is only by bringing them in contact, by means of 
Public Institutions, with their equals in Society an^ in their 
Pursuits, that they can be enlisted in the cause of science. 
The discaveriea of eve^y Member of the Royal and of the Hor- 
ticultural Societies woiild have been beneficial in their individual 
capacities, bnt they could never have been so generally difiused 
as they have been by means of the Meetings and Transactiona 
of those Societies ; Mr* Knight might have been the same excel- 
lent Horticulturist as now ; and Sir H. Davy as admirable a 
Chemist ; but would their exfumple, their writings, have been 
so widely beneficial if not diffused by the means of the various 
societies to which they belong. 

Again Societies have a command of interest and money that 
enables them to follow plana which would be ruinous to or un- 
attoinable by individuals. Where is the individual could have 
introduced the hundreds o^ew plants which the HorttcnUural 
Society has? 

No individual ever had «ttch a Laboratory as the splendid 
one of the Royal Institution ; and this was the nursery of 
Davy's discoveries which eonstilutc a new era in Chemistry. 
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Ris career of research began ip the Scientific Inatitate at 
Bristol; it was perfected in those of London.* 

* WUiItt writinflT the above I tee by the Public Papers that thii diitio- 
gttished mania dea<L The benefits be has conferred upon the Arts of cul« 
tivatinf the Soil by his " Elements of Apicnltural Chemistry^** entitle him 
to more than the above brief notice* 

SIR nUMPHRBT DAVT, was born Deo, 17tb» 1779, at Feasance in 
Cornwall of an ancient family but of the middle class— His edocation 
commenced at the Grammar Schools of Peunnoe and Truro* At the former 
place he resided at the House of Mr. John Tomkin, Surgeon. He was 
always a distinguished boy, wrote poems at the age of nine, and continned to 
court the Muses until 15 when he became a pupil of Mr. (since Dr.) Borlase 
of Penxance, intending to graduate as M* D. at Edinbttrgh<-'At eighteen 
by his own application he had acquired the rudiments of Botany, Anatomy » 
Phyuologyi the simpler Mathematics and Metaphysics, but Chemistry 
soon obtained his sole attention— His first experiments were upon 
the air disengaged by Sea Weeds from the Water of the Ocean-^The 
communication of them induced a correspondence with Dr« Beddoes, who 
persuaded the embryo Philosopher of 19 to give up his views of going \» 
Edinburgh for the uncontrolled superintendance of a series of experiments 
on factitious Airs at Bristol — Residing with Dr< Beddoes and constantly 
employed in Chemical pursuits, at the age of 91 he gave their results \si 
the Public in *' Researches Chemical and Philosophical**— « work so well 
received by the scientific World as to lead to his being appointed Professor 
of Chemistry in the Royal Institution. His first experiments were directed 
to the improvement of the process of Tanning, the cesults of which obtained 
from him the candid avowal that practice had done so much for the Art as to 
leave little expectation of improvement from any known Theory'^'-Galvanism 
was at the same period an object of hisexperiment^i— In ISOShecoomienced 
his Lectures before the Board of Agricalture which he continued for 10 
years. The course is before the Public in his *< Blements of Agricultural 
Chemistry** — In 1803 he was elected F. R. S.— in 1805 Member of the 
Royal Irish Academy. By his talents and urbanity he had acquired the 
ft-iendship of most of the Litterati and Philcjkophers of the Metropolis. Sir 
J .Banks— Cavendish— Hatchett—Wollasto»—Babington — Ch ildren— Ten- 
naut, &c. and corresponding with the principal Chemists of Bllrope.-**In 
In 1806 he delivered the Bikerian Itecture of the R« S« — ^taking for his sutuect 
soma new electrical discoveries of hit own* Soon afterwards he stamped aa 
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For the purpose of forming a Horticultural Society at Edin- 
bargb, ameeAns: of several gentleman was held at the house of 
Mr. T. Dickson near that city, on the 25th of November, 1809, 
and a still more numerous meeting occured on the 5th of Decem* 
ber, when the Society was formed ; the Earl of Dalkeith being 
chosen President; Sir J, Hall, Dr« Rutherford, Dr. Coventry 
and Mr* Hunter, Vice-Presidents, and Mr. W« Nicol and Mr. 
P. Neil, Secretaries. A general Quarterly Meeting was then 
determined on the 6th of March, IB 10, on which day the Laws 
and Regulations -of the Society, which had been previously 
idrawn up by a committee, were revised and adopted. Those 

Epoeh in Chflinittry by the decomposition of the fixed Alkaliei Potftss and 
Soda. Abont«the same time he became Secretary to the R. S.i— In 1808 he 
received a prize from the French JnstUutef an honourable token of merit, 
bestowed by minds superior to national prejadices*^From this tioie uniitthe 
greater part of 1810 was elapsed he was employed in experiments on Ozy mu- 
riatic Acid, the simple nature of which he discovered — At the close of thM 
year he delivered a course of Lectures before the Dublin Society— and in 
its last month received the honorary degree of L. L. D. from Trinity CoN 
le^ of thai City, in 1.812 he was united to Mrs. Apreece, widow of S. A. 
Apreece, Esq.— alady of4alent, amiability, and fortune. A few days pre** 
viously he was knighted by his present Mi^esty in his capacity of Regent-— I n 
1815 he gave safety to Miners in the Lamp which bears his name, his 
attention being first drawn to the subject by Dr. Gray, a member of a Com- 
mittee at Sunderland which had been formed .for the purpose of enquiring 
into the causes of the frequent explosions and the means of prevent loiu-^ 
The Coal Owners ofTyneand Wear presented him with a service of P.late 
worth £2000 as a token of gratitude and sense of the benefit. In 1813 be 
was elected Corresponding Member of the French luj^titute — li\ 1817 one 
of the eight associates of the Royal Academy — In 1818 he was creRt(»d z^ 
Baronet and daring the succeeding years his name has been added to the U^C 
of merabert of most of the learned bodies of l^irope. His travels for the. 
advancement of Science have been to difllerent parts of Europe— to investigate 
the causes of Volcanic Phenomena — to instruct Miners in the use of the 
Safety Lamp — ^to examine the remains of the Chemical Arts of the. Ancients » 
especially their preparation of colours— and to attempt the unfolding of the 
Herculanean MSS. He was employed upon these laft at. the close of 1818. 
and the commenoemant of 1819. On his return to England in 1820, Sir J. 
Bankt died, and Davy was elected P. R. S. in hit place — His friend D^ 

2 X 
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tegvlations deckrt that the Societj shall be called THE CA- 
LEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL 80CIETT; toheooBsO. 
tated of Ordinary, Honorary, and Corresponding Members. 
To have a President, four Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries, a 
Treasurer, twelve Counsellors, an Ezparimeater, and Painter* 
One Vice-president and two Counselors to be changed annual 
and the President to be elected every two years* Twelve 
members to form a quorum of the Society, and three a qifomm 
of the Council. The Secretaries prepare the Transactiona, of 
which every member must purchase a copy. Every new re« 
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gulatton or alteration of any previous one to be made at a Qnar.^ 
terly Meeting. The objects of the society are the promoting 
and improving the cultivation of Fruits, Flowers, and Caliaaiy 
Vegetables. 

In January 1812 the total number of Members were 179. 

Wollattofi, wlio WB8 considered wortBy of eonfesiinf wiih him for the higliMt 
sest In the EDgUtli Court of Science, dec1inio|^ to be • candidate after 
bit friend bad been nominated.^ A slight opposition was made by some 
nnknowiupersons wbo proposed Lord Colchester, bat. Sir Humphrey was 
bailed as President by a mijority of nearly 800 to IS. Ill-health obliged 
him to resign the Presidency and he died whilst trying the iAfloence of a 
milder climate, at Geneva, oa the S9th of May, 1829. 

In private this illiutrioiis indiWdoal was esteemed for his virtues, bia 
amiability, his warmth of friendship and his sincerity .^la tracing his pub- 
lic progress, the truth, which cannot be too strongly mainiained, is evi- 
denced, that he who advances with steady pace along the path of Amdyait, 
aiming at the demonstration of fiueis, rather than the iUattiatioa of previ- 
•Qsly formed Theories must always be a permanent Benefactor of Mankind 
whatever may be his pursuit— Such was Cavendish, such was Davy— With 
■a equal love of Science, with patience equally exbaustless, and with per^ 
severance equally untubduable— their text and illustrations were furnished 
by the Laboratory— The few theoretical Inductions they have given ui are 
the results from fkcts they had previously discovered— ^w such they areamon^ 
the few immutables of Science— like all Truth, they will descend unimpaired 
amid the discoveries of ages — and if Chemistry ever becomes a perfect 
Scle^pe wiU take their placet in the atructure incapable of afaistratU>% or 
IsipivvsBMat by the matter hand that guidei the arraagenent. 



la 1816 Ihej wire 418«' In ihts year it waa j^roposed to raise 
saiMM^ptioiia of at extra gohiea from Che Membera^ for the 
purpose of aendiog a dtpotatioa on a Horticultural Tour in 
Flan<kr8 and Hdlaad whith Waa carried into execution and the 
results of thaobaervatbina then made were published bj Mr 
Nsilinl828. In 1816 a plan for a Garden was submitted to 
the Society by Mr. Hay, and adopted, but from want of means 
it was not commenced until 1824. It is now completed and is 
excellently oonducted* In 1819 the members amounted to 637 
The Duke of Buccleugh and the Earl of Roseberry hare been 
their Presidents, 

I shall now proceed to enumerate the various Plants at pre- 
sent cultivated in our Gardens, accompanying the chief of them 
with slight historical notices. I shall commence with the fruit 

AMELANCHIER. 8 Varieties. 

Introduced during the last Century from America. They 
are allied to the Medlar, 

AUf OND. 10 Varieties. 

We know from the Scriptures that the Almond is a native 
of Syria, and it has been observed wild by most modern Travel- 
lers in Eastern countries. It was cultivated by the Greeks, 
and from thence was made known to the 'Romans^ who how- 
ever had it not in their Gardens in the time of Cato. It if said 
to have been first planted in England in 1648. 

CUSTARD APPLE. 2 Unds. 

These are natives of Tropical Climates. Oae was cultivated 

here by Tradescant in 1666. The other hy Milter in 1799. 

♦ 

ARCT0STAPHTL0S^2 kind.. /APRICOT. 64 varietie*. 
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Pliny is the £rjt writer to mention this firiiit by nnaie. 
Whether it is the Armenian Flam of Columella admits of doubt. 
Theophrastus had only heard of it. It is a native of China» ^c. 
It is an unwarranted assumption o( M. Begneir that it cannot 
be a native of so mountainous a country as Armenia, since Bfr. 
Buckingham says they abound in that country. It is said 
to have been first introduced into this country in 1624. 

BERBERRY. 10 Varieties 

A native of this country. 

PINE APPLE. 95 varieties. 

A native of the torrid zone in South. America, It was first 
made known in England from China in 1G57. (Evelyn's Diary) 
but was not fruited here until the reign of .C)iarles the 2nd. 
(vide p.ll2 and 136.) 

PRICKLY PEAR. 1. 

>/^ CHESNUT. 32 varieties. 

The Chesnut is said to have been brought to Enn^ by the 
Greeks from Asia Minor; and that the Romans obtained it 
from Castanea, a Greek Town of Th^ssaly. Some writers have 
considered it as a native of this Island, But I am much rather 
inclined to think it was introduced by tike Romans for its pre- 
i^eut name is a corruption of the Roman name^ and there is no 
synonyme for it in the language of the ancient Britons. 

n/ cherry. 246 varieties. 

The Cherry is a native of Pontus^ in Asia, whence it was in- 
troduced to the Romans by LucuUus 68 years before the birth 
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of our Saviour: In less than 26 years says Plkiyy they were 
grown in Britaku 

BIRD CHERRY. 2 kinds* 

CAROB. Ikind. 

CITRUS family, ineloding Lemoosy Oranges, and LimeSi ^4 
yarieties, .though foreign authors mention W9* 

The ahove are all natives of Asia. The Lemon was well 
known to the Romans, but Pliny says they could not succeed 
in cultivating them. They were grown here in the reign of 
James the 1st; The Orange was like the Lemon known to the 
Romans but they failed in cultivating it. It was first grown in 
modem Europe at Lisbon in 1548, beins^ brought thither by 
Juan de Castro^ Evelyn in his Diary informs us that they 
were first ci;ltivated in England about 1580.' The Citron was 
introduced into Italy by Palladius in the second Century. 
When it was first cultivated in England i^ unknown. 

CORNEUON CHERRT. 2. 

NUT AND FILBERT. 32. 

The Hazel Nut is a native of this country. The Cob Nut 
was introduced into Europe by David, Baron of Zorneck from 
Constantinople in 1583. John Rea first cultivated them in 
England in 1865. Filberts were obtained by the Romans from 
Pontus and Were known at first as Pontic Nuts, but being 
chiefly cultivated at Avella, they were afterwards called Avel- 
lan Nuts. They probably introduced them to this country. 

CRATOXrUS, including the Medlar, Hawthorn, &c. 38* 
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The Medlar was kBOwn both to the Greeks and RouiaiiSy be- 
ing meatioDed by Theophrastns and Pliny. If not a natiTe of 
of this coantry it was known as early to its inhabitants as the 
time of the Romans. 
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MELON. 73. 



This firuit was intiodaced to the Romans firon Armenia, 
where it is a native, by Lucnttns. It was first grown in this •' 
country in 1620; Gough was decidedly wrong in stating they 
were common here in the time of Edward ti^ 3rd« the aehms 
of those days are synonymous with our pompions 

n/QUINCE. 8. 

The Qumce grows wiU in Germany, but was introduced to 
Rome from the Isle of Crete. When it was first cultivated 
here is unknown but probably at a very early period. 

DATE. 2. 

This was a native of Syria, as we learn from the Sacred 
Writings. It was known to the Romans* 

OLEASTER. L 
CROWBERRY. 4. 
ERIOBOTRYA. 0. 
ROSE APPLE, a. 

EUPHORIA. 3 
n] fig. 76. 
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The Fig has always been highly esteemed among the Eastern 
Nations* We learn it was amongst the chief food of the Isreal- 
ites, from the Holy Scriptures. The Athenians were so choice 
of theirs that they would not permit them to be exported^ an^ 
Saturn one of the Roman Deities, was represented as crowned 
with new Figs, So much attention did they pay to it that in the 
time of Fltny they had tweaty«nine varieties. The Fig was 
introduced to this conotxy by the Romans. We have seen 
that it was cultivated here in 1267* The Marseille variety '^^ ^^ 
maj have been first introduced by Cardinal Pole in the reign of 
Henry Sth, but other varieties were known much earlier 

Y STRAWBERRY. 121— 22 worthy of cultivation^ 

The.strawberry is a native of most temperate elimates« It 
is scarcely noticed by ancient writers. The Red wood Straws 
berry and the Hautboy a^e both natives of this country; as the 
Scarlet is of Virginia and was introduced to England about 
1025. The Chili was brought from America by M, Frazeir 
into France, and into England by Miller in 1727. The Alpine 
is a native of Germany and was first grown here in 17W. 

CAULTHERIA. t. 

GLYCOSMIS. 1 

WALNUT. 11. 

The Walnut is a native of the northern parts of China, and 
Persia, firom whence it was obtained by the Greeks, and ftom 
the Greeks it was brought to the Romans by Vitellius just 
previous to the death of the Emperor Tiberius. They are sup* 
posed to have been introduced here from France, and that oar 
common name is a corruption of the original Gaul-nut. It is 
certain they were here before Tusser wrote in 1557. 
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HACLURA. 1. 

MANGO. S. 

HULBERRT. 6. 

The Malberry Tree is anatiye of Asia. It is mentioned in 
the Scriptures. It was introdneed to Greece and Rome firom 
Persia. • It is said to have been first planted in England at 
Sion House in 1548. 

OLIVE. 1. CRANBERRY. 3. GRANADILLA. 4. 
PEACH. '224. . ^ 

The Peach is a native of Persia. They were not common 
in Greece, when Pliny lived, just previous to whose time they 
had been introduced to the Romans but did not succeed well. 
They were introduced to this country in the early part of the 
reign of Henry the 8th. 

NECTARINE. 72 

This native of Persia was introduced into England about the 
year 1524. It is not certain whether the Romans were ac- 
quainted with it. If they were they considered it merely as a 
variety of the Peach. 

PINUS. 1 

PISTACHIA. ». 

J PLUM. 298. 

It is imposoible to state with any tbing like precision when 
the several Plums we now possess were first introduced or by 
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wtM>iD« They are natives of every quarter of the globe^ and 
rarieties have been rawed in every Country* Pliny» Columella^ 
d^c* mention that an immense number were known to tl\e Romans. 

The Damascene or Damson is a native of Damascus and was 
imported to Rome about 114. B. C. ^he Orleans Plum was 
first raised near the town of that name in France. The Green 
Gage, is properly the Reine Claude, being raised in France, 
during the reign of Francis the first, and so named in honour of 
his queen Claude. It was called the Green Gage, by the 
Gardener of the Gage family at Hengrave Hall, the tree coming 
to him from France without any title affixed. The Perdrigon 
was brought to England from Italy by Lord Cromwell in the 
reign of Heniy the seventh. 

GUAVA. 4; 

POMEGRANATE. 1. 

This fruit is a native of Africa and Asia. It is mentioned in 
Scripture as being one of the products of Canaan. The Greeks 
cultivated it much. The Romans first obtained it about a 
century before the Christian Mni from Carthage. 

CRAB. 30. 



' ^APPLE. 1205. 



The Apple has been a fiivonrite fruit through all ages and in 
every climate where it will grow. It is mentioned as one of 
the choicest by Solomon. The Greeks had many varieties of 
it, and the Romans still .more. It was probably known to the 
Britons even before the invasion of the Romans (vide p. 93.) 
Pippins were introduced into England in the IGth year of the 
reign of Henry the 8th. The Golden Pippin is said to be a 
native of Parham Park, in Busscx. It is universally allowed 

a T 
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to be an Eoglish Apple« The Ribstoo Pippin was accideniall j 
raised at Ribston Park in Yorkshire in the beginnin[|^ of the 
lastCentnry.The Siberean Crabs were first known here in 1758 
and 1784, the small yariety in the latter year. 

PEAR. 630. 

The Pear Hke the Apple is a general, and from the earliest 
ages has been a favorite frnit. The Greeks were very fond of 
it, and it was consecrated by them to Minerva before the Olive. 
The Romans had many varieties in their earliest state as a na- 
tion, and continually were increasing their varieties; they 
probably Introduced it to this country, our name for it being a 
corruption of the Roman name« It was cultivated before the 
time of King John^ 



/ 



SERVICE. 13. 



This iruit is a native of England and many other parts of 
Europe. It was muc)i esteemed by the Romans • 

* 

CURRANT. 86. . 

GOOSEBERRY. 186. 

These fruits are natives of England and other parts of 
Northern Europe. They were unknown to the ancients. It 
was not until the 16th Century they were much attended to 
either on the continent or this couutry, since then no fruit lias 
been more benefitted by cultivation. 

ROSE. 8, with edible*fruit. 

RASPBERRY. 23. 

Tliu frajt was known to ihe Greeks and Romans, but Vas 
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not much esteemed bj then. . The R^ R^pi^eRy. is a natif e 
of this conntry ; but was little attended to until the close of 
the 16th Century.' The large Varieties botii red aad yellow 
were brought to us from Antwerp. 

BRAMBLE. 21. 

ELDER. 8. 

WATER CALTROPS. 1. 

TRIPHASIA. 1. 

WHORTLEBERRY. 23. 

YARRONU. 1. 

VIBURNUM. 2. 

GRAPEVINES. 167. 

ZIZTPHUS. 8.* 

Of cuUnary vegetables we cultivate the following 
xj CABBAGES, CAULIFLOWERS, and other Bmssieas. 68. 



( 



This tribe was in the greatest esteem among the Greeks and 
Romans. It has been known to us from the earliest ages, 

PEAS. 25. 

♦ For the nrnnber of T«rieties of each fruit in tbe above Catalogue I am 
indebted to that of the Chlswick Garden pobUshed by the London Horti- 
enltiinl Sooiety. 
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This Tegtttebkt «i bfttt iome of its Ttrietiet» faaxe bees 
kBown from the earliest ages* The best yarieties of our Gar- 
den Pea originated in France and were introduced in the middle 
of the 16th Centarjy to this country from thence. The Rouu 
ciTsl appears to be our oldest variety, 

BEAN« 15« 

This was a chief article of food among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans* It has been long known in this country being mentioned 
by some of our oldest Authors, Many yarieties of course have 
been introduced within the last two Centuries. We had the 
Mazagan, from a Portugese settlement of that name on the 
coast of Morocco^ 

KIDNEY BEAN« 18. 

This is believed to have been a native of Turkej and other 
parts of Eastern Europe. It is mentioned by Pliny. When 
first introduced here I find no mention^ but Henry Compton 
Bishop of London, first made us acquainted with several varie- 
ties in the latter part of the 17 Ih Century. 

■ 

POTATOES. *7. 

This most valuable of Roots was introduced from the colony 
settled in America by Sir Walter Raleigh about the year 1686. 
It is a native of the continent of South America. It was first 
cultivated on Raleigh*s Estate in Ireland ; but never came into 
general use until the commencement of the present Century. 
It was considered as a delicacy in the time of James the Ist, 
for in 1619 a small quantity is mentioned as bought for the 
Queen's use at one shilling per pound. They were recom-> 
mended in 1662 by the Royal Society to be more extensively 
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planted; bnt^fenin 1718 Bradley mentioiiB them as a root 
of little note*" This late period of their comiog into gene- 
ral use has been used as an argument again&t the belief that Sir 
W« Raleigh introduced them, the futility of this is demon- 
strated by the jfact that they are only just becoming abundant 
at Bengal, ** At first, says Bishop Heber they were unpopu- 
lar as elsewhere, now (1826^ they are much liked"* 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 3. 



This is a native of Brazil, but introduced by the French from 
Canada, and into this country in 1617. It soon became yery 
common* 

V TURNIP, la. 

This is beUeved to be an indigenous plant improved by cul-- 
tore, but it is not^ confined to this country it having been 
grown by the earliest Romans; as well as by the Greeks before 
them« 

CARROTS. 9. 

Carrots are mentioned by Pliny and long before him by 
Theophrastns, both of them agreeing that the ^est were grown 
in Greece and its Islands. The Ghirdea Carrot is probably a 
variety of the Wild Carrot, which is a native of several parts 
of Europe. 
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PARSNIP. 4. 



This is a native of our country improved by cultivatioi. — 
The Greeks as well as the Romans cultivated it. The fineit 

* Kamtivs of a Joarney in t1i« Upper Provisoes of India* v. i. p« 1<3 



In the time of the latter Emperors were grown in Germaajr^ 
whither^ Pliny tells us, Tiberius was accustomed to send for them. 

BEETS. 11. 

The Greeks and Romans estimated this root very highly.-*- 
It was introduced into this country in 1548. The white Tariety 
from Portugal in 1570. 

SKIRRET S. 1. SCORZONERA 1. SALSIFY. 1. 

RADISHES. 15. 

The Radish b said to be a native of China ; if so it was im- 
ported into the East of Europe very early, for the Greeks ad- 
mired and cultivated it in their earliest ages. In their oblations 
to Apollo at Delphos they offered the Radish made of Golds 
whilst the Beet was formed of Silver, and Turnips only in Lead 
They were much admired by the Romans, and were a very 
general accompaniment of their meals. There were four kinds 
cultivated here by Gerarde in the reign of Queen Elizabeth* 

SPINACH. 3. 

This was unknown to the ancients. It is believed to be a 
native of Spain. It was not cidtivated here much before 15689 
for Turner in that year mentions it as lately introduced 

ORACH. 6. Introduced before 1548. 

NEW ZEALAND SPINACH. 1. Introduced by. Sir 
Joseph Banks. 

SORREL. 2. 

These are both natives of Europe. The Romans were very 
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fond of them with their other meats, as the French are at pre- 
sent. They are little noticed now in England though in the 
time of Henry the 8th they were in almost every garden, t 

v/ONIONS, 18. 

Onions have been admired from the earliest ages. The Israel- 
ites murmered for them in the wilderness. Theophrastus 
among the Greeks wrote a treatise upon them. The Egyptians 
worshipped them. The Romans cultivated them extensively. 
They have been cultivated here immemorially. The Welsh 
Onion was brought here from Siberia in IG29. 

^ LEEKS, a 

The Leek is said to be a native of Switzerland which is very 
doubtful. The Romans had the best from Egypt ; they were 
first brought into esteem among them by the Emperor Nero« 
They have been known in this country from a very early age. 
They were common in the days of St. David who^ died about 
A. D.544 

CHIVES. 1. ROCHAMBOLE. 1. 
GARUC. 

This was detested by the politer Greeks and Romans. It 
was cultivated here at the time of Henry the 8th. 

SHALOT. 

This is a native of Palestine ; it was introduced to Rome 
from Ascalon in Syria, of which the present name is a corrup- 
tion. It was first cultivated in England in 1648. 

ASPARAGUS. 2. 
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This is a native of EDgtand as well as of Eastern Europe 
and Asia. It was in great esteem among the Romans. It wan 
cultivated here in the time of Queen Elisabeth, but how defective 
the cultivation was is demonstrated by Gerarde who says it 
was of *^ the size of a Swan's quill.*' 

SEA KALE, 

I 
This b a native of England, and has been sought after, 

hy those living near the Sea Coasts where it is found, immemo- 

rially, but its culture was not attempted until the close of the 

last Century. 

ARTICHOKE, d. 

The Artichoke appears to be a native of northern Afirica* 
The Greeks and Romans obtained ii from thence. The latter 
esteemed it more than any other culinary plant, perhaps on 
account of the expense attending its importation, for as it does 
not succeed in the climate of Italy, they were dependant upon 
Sicily and other moist climates for their supply. They paid 
annually about 6,000 000 sesterces for them. It was brought 
into this country, about I6489 and grows finer in our dunate 
than in any other part of Europe, 

CARDON. 4. 

Was first cultivated here in 1683 by Mr. John Suther- 
land. Parkinson mentions them in 1629^ as not being known 
how to be managed in this country. 

RAMPION. 

ALISANDER. 

HOP. 

BLADDER CAMPION. 
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LADY THISTLE. COTTON THISTLE. 

LETTUCES. 10; 

The Lettace is a native of many parts of Europe. It was 
eaten as a sallad herb both by the Greeks, and Romans. So 
fond were the later Romans of them that Pliny says they de- 
vised means of having them thronghont the year. Their cul- 
tivation is first noticed in this country in 15G2. 

ENDIVE. 12. 

Endive was a sallad herb of the Romans. It appears to have 
been introduced into England about 1648. They preser^^ it 
through the Winter in earth. Queen Elizabeth in her last ill- 
ness eat little but Succory Pottage* 

DANDELION. 

CELERY. 6. 

Celery is a native of this country, but its cultivation was 
taught us by the Italians, not more than half a Century since. 

MUSTARD. 2. 

The Romans used mustard seed in Medicine, and the young 
plants stewed. The seeds were first made known for using 
when in powder with other meat, in the reign of Elisabeth. 
Tusser mentions it as a sallad herb* 

RAPE. LAMBS LETTUCE. GARDEN ahj> AMERL. 
CAN CRESS. 4. WATER CRESS. 3. BROOKLIME. 
GARDEN ROCKET. SCURVY GRASS. BURNET, WOOD 
SORREL. 

PARSLEY. 3* . 2 X: . 
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The Romans always added it to their pottages. It was 
cultiTated here in 1648« 

PURSLANE. 3. TARRAGON. 

V FENNEL AMD DILL. 4. Feonel was much used by the 
Romans as a seasoning to their dishes. It is a native of this 
conntrj, and has been employed in cookery inuneviprially. 

CHERVIL. 

This is a native of England and other parts of Europe. It 
was cultiyated by the Greeks and Romans as il was in diia 
eonntfy as early as the time of Gesande. 

HORSE-RADISH. 

This native of England was used in Gerarde's time«s it is now 
with meat. It does not appear to have been known to the an- 
cient^ 

NASTURTIUM, X 

The minor mriety of this native of Peru was brought to Eu- 
rope by the Spaniards in 1680 ; and Gerarde mentions culti- 
Tatiug it a few years after* The major variety was not known 
in Europe until 1684* 

MARIGOLD. 4. 

This native of sonthem Europe was known to the Romans 
being mentioned by Columella, but I think not as an object of 
culture. It was cultivated in this country previous to the pub- 
lication of Dodoen's Herbal in 1573« 

sj THYME. 9i 



Tliyiwe was eulfhratad by the Romans foirtaedecme and the 
we of thdr Bees. It has been used immemorially here as a 
seasoning. 

SAGE. 4. CLARY. 1. 

Garden Sage ap|>ears to havie been first ctiltlTSted h^re 
about lim, and Chty aboM Mt years previously. 



y/mfns. s. 



Pliny says ereiy meat of the Roman husbandmen was sea- 
soned with' Mint. It hasb^n.in use WHh us as fttr bluek as 
omr ffoeacds reaeb. 

MAiUORAll. 4. 

% 

Marjoram is a native of southern Europe. The Candia 
Marjoram was brought to us in 1551. The Sweet from Portu* 
gal in 1573, and the Pot Marjoram from Greece in 1750. It 
was used by the Romans in medicine. 

ySAVORY. %. 

« 

Savory which fs a natif^ df ooulhem Eorop^> was used by 
the Romans as a oondfaneilt. They probably tiitroduc^ ilio 
this eountry. It is mentlsfied as a itaadiud gitfdeli pnMiiet in 
our oldest Herbals. 

BASIL. 2. 

Southern Europe is the native habitat of this plant. Tlie 

Romans had ibany prejudices against it, yet eultivi^ted it, and 
usedi t. .They believed the mere it was cursed the. better ii 
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thriTcd. It WM cnltifated here in 1648« bot has bees ehtefly 
▼alued as a mediciod planU In the days.of |Aary and Eitsa^ 
beth it was cultivated in pots as a fragrant herb for ladies* 

ROSEHART* 3; 

Rosemary, is a natire of many parts of Europe. It was 
employed by the Roman Physicians. It was cultivated in this 
country in 1648. 

LAVENDER. % 

Lavender is a native of many parts of Europe* It has been 
cultivated -in the earliest ages for its fragrance* Spikenard 
(Essential oil of Lavender) is mentioned in Scripture. The 
Greeks and Romans cultivated it, and it was in onr Gard^is 
early i^ the reign of Henry the 8tfa« 

TANSY. S. COSTMARY. 

RHUBARB. 8. 

This nttiTe of Asia was known as a Medical Plant to Dioa. 
corides, who lived about the time of the Christian Era. Its leaves 
were boiled as a sauce for meat here in the time of G«rarde« It is 
not mentioned as being so employed however by Switzer or 
any of his contemporaries ; and the use of its stalks for Tarts* 
&c. appears to be an introduction of the present Century. 

\/pOMPIONS.— GOURDS— 6. 

These are natives of southern clinutes in every quarter of the 
globe. They were boiled and eaten by the Romans as now by 
us, and were probably brought to this Island by them. Thegr 
were common when our oldest Herbals were written. 
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The Vegetable Marrow Gourd was iatroduced ia 1819 
from the East ladies* 

ANGEUCA. ANISE. CORIANDER. 

CARRAWAT« 

Though now found wild in this country, Carraway was 
doubtless imported to us by the Romans, who obtained it from 
Caria. The early Greeks as well as Romans employed it as a 
condiment, &c. 
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RUE. 



This plant is a native of England and many other parts of 
Europe. It was much employed as a seasoning and mendica- 
ment by the Greeks and Romans. - The former made of it as 
well as of Parsley borderings for the compartments of their 
Gardens. It has been in esteem here as far back as our re. 
cords go. 

HYSSOP. 

r 

This has been used as a medicinal Herb ever since the days 
of Moses. It was xaltivated here in 1648. The Greeks and 
Romans employed it in medicine* 

CHAMOMILE; 2. 

This has been used as a stomachic, as br back as the time 
of the early Romans. 

ELECAMPANE. 
UQUORICE. 
WORMWOOD. 4. 
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Was known aa a medicinal herb to the eariy Greeks and 
Romans. It was cultivated in our Gardens in Tussei'a time. 

BALM. 

This was a mendicament of the Greeks and.Roniaiis ; it i»as 
** much sowen in Gardens*' in Gerarde's time, 

TOAIATOS. 7 

EGG PLANT. 3. 

This is much cultivated on the continent as an esculent* It 
is a native of Africa, and was introduced before Gerarde wrote 
in 1606. 

CAPSICUMS* U at least. 

This native of South America was introduced to EurQpe bjr 
the Spaniards. They were cultivated ^ere in the reign of 
Henry the 8th. 

SAMPHIRES. 3. 

* 

Samphire was used as a culinary Plant by the Romans, 
though we do not know that they ever attempt^ to cultivate 
it. It was similarly employed by us in Gerarde*s time, but was 
never cultivated in our Gardens until the commencement of the 
present century. 

MUSHROOM. I am not aware that the Greeks ate of tbia 
vegetable. The later Romans were very fond of it. 

The increase of the inhabitants of our Pleasure grounds 
within the last few years, places the taste and patronage 
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which are bestowed on Gardening in a very conspicuous 
point of view. Of Stove Plants we now cultivate about 1800 
species and varieties. Of Green-House Plants nearly 3000. 
Of hardy Trees and Shrubs nearly 4000. Of hardy Perennial 
Flowers nearly 8000. Of Biennial and Annual Flowers tc^ether 
about 800. To particularize the different genera of these 
would exceed the limits I have prescribed to this work. I have 
not included the varieties of Florist's flowers in the above 
general list. They are more than proportionably numerous. 
Of Hyacinths we have about 300 varities, whereas ip 1629» 
Parkinson mentions but 60. Xhe passion for this flower how- 
ever has much abated* for Miller in the early part of the last 
Century says the Dutch gardeners had 2000 sorts. Of tulips 
we have nearly 700 varieties. The cultivation of this flower 
has declined of late years. It was at its height both in this 
country and in Holland towards the middle of the 17th Century. 
In HoUand nearly £600 was agreed to be given for a single 
root. Of the Ranunculus we have nearly 600 varieties. Of 
the Anemone about 800. Of Dahlias (now Georginas) between 
200 and 300. Narcissi 200. Auriculas more than 400. Pinks 
300. Carnations about 350. Of Roses included in the list w<^ 
have given of hardy Trees and Shrubs there are more than 
1450. Another instance of the progress made in increasing the 
number of our cultivated plants is furnished by the genera 
Erica. But five kinds of Heath were described by Miller as 
known in England about 60 years since ; we now cultivate 
neariy 350« 

Mr. London makes the number of plants cultivated by Gar- 
deners at present amount to 13^ L40« Of these 1400 arc na« 
tives of Gt» Britain ; 47 were Exotics introduced previous to, 
and during the reign of Henry the 8th — Seven during that of 
Edward the 6tiu 633 duiing th«t of Elizabeth. In that of James 
4he Istp twenty. Charles the Ist, 331. Ninety^five during 
the Usurpatioik Charles the 2nd, 162. James the 2nd, 44. 
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William and Maiy, 208. Anne, 230. Georg^e the l«t, 182. 
George the 2nd, 1770. George the 3rd, 6756. During the 
first sixteen years of this century on an average 156 plants 
were annually introduced* The ardour of research is not the 
least abated now. 

If we cpnsider the present state of our Horticulture as re^ 
gards its practical details, there is every reason to be satisfied 
with its improved state over that of any other period of our 
History. The progress has not been, perhaps cannot be, marked 
by any Extraordinary discovery, «but the improvement has beea 
gradual, and though few new practices hare been introduced, 
old ones have been improved, and are now certainly better un« 
derstoed, and more correctly performed. This is owing to the 
more general diffusion of Scientific, information among our 
Gardeners. As a demonstration of this Mr. Loudon's Ency- 
clopaedia of Gardening may be compared with any standard 
Work ou the same Art, of previous Centuries. The constitu- 
tion of Soils; the mode of operation of different manures, and 
their economical management ; the operation of the Air upon the 
roots as well as other parts of plants, and the consequent ne- 
cessity for not sowing or planting at an indiscriminate depth ; 
the importance of pulverizing the Soil; rotation of Crops; 
rendering the natural heat afforded by the Sun of the greatest 
possible benefit by darkening the colour of enclosures, kc. the 
yery great variety of Tools and engines the gardener has offered 
to him, are all evidences of improvement. The art of 
Training and Pruning fio as to check over vigorous Trees, 
and promote the strength of the more weak are equally 
improved. Though grafting and budding have been improved ; 
it is yet to be regretted that the question whether grafts 
may be inserted successfully upon stocks of a contrary 
species, has not been set at rest by a course of extensive expe- 
riments. It justifies those who maintain an affirmative opinion 
upon this point, that such men as Pliny and Lord Bacon, de- 
clare they have seen Nuts, Grapes, Figs, Apples, &c. growing 
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oD one 8tein» and an Apple on a Colewort stock. In the hi^h« 
est department of our Art improvement continaal and continu, 
iog^ is not wanting*. Forcing ^hich we have seen arose under 
the Emperors of Rome, and was revived in England abont the 
time Parkinson lived, has ever since gradually advanced towards 
perfection ; for perfection in forcing is obtaining the frnits of 
warm climates in as great a state of excellence in those which 
are colder as when cultivated in their native soils. Though on 
common Hot-beds Bell Glasses were sometimes used in Park« 
inson's time, yet the usual protection for plants forced upon 
them was simply straw, or mats.supported from them by sticks. 
Evelyn more than fifty years after mentions no other protection 
than Bell Glasses. In- the sixth edition of the Complete Gar- 
dener in 17179 London and Wise mentions no other more 
extensive protection ; but Mr. Lawrence in 1723, in the third 
edition of his Gettileman^i Rtereati^m^ makes mention of 
Frames, for the purpose of recording an improvement, without 
aOuding to them .as a late invention* The improvement he 
mentions, is having a fixed wire bottom to the frame, which being 
filled with the earth may be moved to a fresh hot-bed when the 
heat declines in the first, or whilst any necessary stirring, &c« 
of the Dung is being performed. Pits of various forms have 
been invented since. Another improvement for the constant 
supply of fresh Air to plants in Frames, was by the celebrated 
Dr. Hales in 1741* on the principal that warm air ascends. A 
pipe bent in the form of the letter L. is buried in the dung of 
the bed, with one ocifice communicating with the exterior air, 
the other open in the frame, at the top of the frame a holo i» 
bored with an Augur, the impure heated air is constantly flow- 
ing from this, and fresh warmed air is constantly rising through 
the pipe to supply its place. The next improvement worthy of 
notice was proposed by Mr. Knight, P. H. S. in 1800. It 
consists of having the sides of the frame of an equal height all 
rouBd, and building the bed with the requisite slope, thus pre* 
senting every part of the contained plants at an equal distance 
to the glass. 3 A 



. Of F^MTQivg HpQtef , Conseryaloiies apd otli^ Btfiictitres of 
tli^ kiod* If e have seen that they were known to the Romi^ay 
apd in this country in the seventeeth» if not at the dose of the 
sixteenth Ceptury. At first they were merely heated shedf, 
DKithout windows for the admisBiop of light* In the Frei^^ 
Gardener Evelyn mentions their being constmcted with i^ifidoiif i|* 
"These structures were rudely heated by burning cbaiceoM \^ 
holes made in the floor of the house. This contti|i|^4 M l&tA 
as the middle of tho seventeenth Century. In the iir^t yf^jcf of, 
the I8th Century regidar structures with ^lass rP9i9 W1^ 
introduced* Between the middle an4 close of t)tat ^fi^t)i|;y 
Speecbley erected the magnificent Pineries at Welbeck ; 4imi 
and Sir W. Chambers raised the plant stoy^ dji ]Lc(^; apd 
Abercrombie, Nicoi, Kyle, &c* propoftionably <;qqtr')hate<t tf^ 
the improveniient of such structure They cop(|ni|f4 l^^vf^iFf^ 
iehance- directed edifices until th^ qpmweiipevif n t of t^^ prffif|i( 
century. In 180D Dr. Andefson aqd the Pn^ident pf the \f^i 
don Horticultural Society in 1809« routed the a(tei|tion of Gar- 
deners to tjbe subject; the first by his philpsophici^lreaaon^;^ 
the latter by the same upited to the voice of experience* ^r* 
Knight directed his remarks chlej^y to de^pnstfat^ ^e prqp^i; 
Angle for glass roofs of Qot^hQuses ; (hey g^y^ rise to the j^ 
lent structures of Stewart, Jor<htn ^nd others; ai\d th^ 
irere still farther improved on the $rm basis of mathematical 
demonstration in 1816 by Sir G* Mackenzie, w^o sh^we^ wl)a( 
is now confirmed by practice, ^at an b.en^ispherical glass fpof 
admits the most rays of light This was further advocat^ \j 
Mr* London b 1817, 

Another improvement, also a birth of the present Ceajtuigf, ^ 
forming the frames of the houses of Cast Iron instead of Wopdf 
The plan of heating IJot-houses by flues is owif g |q ibe PjAf 
of Ruthmd about L717. Steam was fi^ st empi9y<4 fiw tfi« 
same purpose by Mr. Wakefield of Liverpool in 1788,; vA 
more effiectuaUy by Mr* Sutler, Gardeaer to the End of Xtel^. 
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&f Knowie nea^ Lnrcrpool, ita 1702. I{ did n^t (tefin to be 
S^enerally adopted until about 1816 ; and this appears to b6 
fekelyto be superceded by employing^ Uot Water, which' waii 
first strenuously advocated in 1828, tbbugh first proposied and 
adopted by A. Bacon Esq* of Eicot in Berkshire^ in 1821. 

The style ih which our grounds are usualDy laid out may be 
ifitkVacterizeA i^ one sentence. ConTenlence is endeavoured to 
be rendered as attractive as possible, iy Combining it With £hc 
beautiful, and appropriate. The convenience of the inmates 
6fiht nlai^si<ta is studied b^ having^ (hi kitchen and (Hiit Gar- 
dens near the house, fully extiensite enough to supply all their 
Wants, and kept in the appropriate beauty of order ahd nieat^ 
dess; vlrlthout any eittravagaht attempt at ornament by the 
mingiing of useless ti^es, or plantidg its Cabb&ges, &c. in wa- 
▼ing liniss. Iik th^ Flov^er Oarden which nnmediatdly adjoini 
fhe house— dry waits, shikdy ones for Summer, aud sheltered, 
ilUii-gladdened ones ibi^ the more ibtemjKerate i^eiUdns,' ai^ con- 
▼eniently constructed.' Their a'bcompanyiug borders and par* 
terres, are in foirraB, such as' aire most ^ceful, whilst (beir in * 
hdbitants distinguisHed for their fVagrauce are distributed in 
grateful abiindknbe; dnd tbosehoted for thefr deg'ilnt fortes 
And beautiful tints, ard grbui^ed* and blbnded as the taste of the 
Painter and tbe harmony of colouirs dtetdte. TUe LaWn froni 
these glides insensibly iHto thie more distant gfoiind occiipied 
By the Shrubberies, (Uid the Park. Here the genfus of the 
place dictates the arrangenieilt of Ibe levels and of the masses 
ofTrees and Water. Commote sbnse i^ followed in planting 
such' trees only as are suited to the soil. A kiiowledge of the 
Tints of their foliage, guides this Landsca^ Gardener in asso* 
elating them, and aids the laws of Perspective in lengtheiiiDg 
his distant sweeps. If gentle undulations mark the surface, he 
hedds water among their subdued diversities and blends' his 
trees in soflened groups, so as to form* tight gladi^s to liarWio- 
qize with the other parts.' li^higti, anil brokidii ground lias to' 



be adorned; the designer miagles Water falls with broader 
masses of darker foliaged trees, and acquires the beaaty pecu* 
liar to the abrupt and the gprand, as in the former he aimed at 
that which is secured by softer features. 

To enter into minute details does not come widiin the scope 
of the present work, and therefore for more particulars I must 
refer to the works of Wheatlj, Knight, Repton, Loudon^ and 
others, before mentionedj 

From the preceding tables and statements but one inference 
can be drawn, if we consider them «s data whereby to judge 
of the future prospects of our Art, It is that as far as tha 
strictly practical parts of Gardening are concerned, no mere 
empirical experience can much improve them. There is no 
Fruity no Culinary Vegetable, no Flower or Ornamental Plant, 
whether exotic or indigenous that cannot be obtained in its 
most desired state, at any period of the year. J of course do not 
mean to say that in any Horticultural establishment such per- 
fection is'positively and regularly obtained, but that any flow- 
er may be obtained in sucession through the year, any fruit or 
culinary YegetRble in a state of perfection similarly continuously 
if it is required of a first rate Gardener of the present day ; he 
has the knowledge which would enable him to efiect it.^ The 
Gardeners of the present day then have to look for improve- 
ment in those Sciences which may guide to a more judicious 
conducting of their present practices, and to the discovery of 
new modes of treatment^ Of those Sciences Botany in its most 
comprehensive form, and Chemistry &re the chief. Of the im- 
portance of Botanical knowledge to the Horticulturist no one 
can rationally doubt. It is to the researches of Botanists that 

• 

* ThU opimbn is alio that of the Pntiieot of the Horticoltaral Society* 
In a letter now before me he layt ** Physiological iLnowledge can alone novr 
divert the GardeneHo improTement ! for he posteises aU that mere practice 
M likely to sive.^* 
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we owe the chief o? rather aearly the whole of the. Flowers 
which adora our Gardens ; it is to information first drawn 
from their discoveries that we are indebted for our numerous 
Tarieties of Fruits and Culinary Vegetables ; their science is 
the best system of Mnemonics for retaining the names of the 
numerous cultivated objects of the Gardener^s care; their Sci^ 
ence aids htm to an enlightened practice, and to an ifttelligible 
language. The same observations apply to Chemistry; the 
nature of Soils^ of Manures, of the food and functions of Plants 
would all be unknown but from the analyses which Chemists 
have made for the benefit of the Cultivators of the Soil. With- 
out a knowledge of it, many of the gardener's simplest 
operations must be unintelligible to himself, and consequently 
be casually performed ; for they are learnt by rote or stumbled 
upon by chance. We know that every plant has a particular 
temperature in which it thrives best ; a particular modification 
of food ; a particular degree of moisture; a particular intensi- 
ty of light; and those particularities vary at different periods 
of their growth. It is certain that Plants are subject like all 
organised bodies to various icfluences. Acids are injurious to 
some ; alkalies to others ; the excess of some of their constitu- 
ents, and the deficiency of others insure disease to the Plants 
to which such irregularities occur. Disease is accompanied by 
decay more or less extensive and rapid ; and if these cannot be 
checked by salutary applications aad treatment, death ulti- 
mately ensues. 

Now if it was possible for any Science or Sciences to teach 
the cultivator of Plants^ how to provide for them all the fa- 
vourable contingencies, all the appropriate necesaries above 
alluded to, and to protect them from all those which are noxi- 
ous to them, the art of cultivation would be far advunced to 
perfection — Now such Sciences are Botany and Chemistry^ I 
do not mean to assert that these Sciences, as at present known 
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are capable ot supplying all ffie desiderata' t liave alluded to, 
but they can many of tbem. Besides, ihese Sciences have not 
reached their present sfate in a day. They are Uie sfriictures 
of ag;es and daify improving. Neither have t^ey been the ere. 
ations of single minds, but have been graduaAy raised 6y many 
intellectual labourers, from the the time of the 6reek Philoso- 
phers and Arab Alchemists until now. Let i^ not be argued 
that the cultivator ot the Soil should' wait for others to make 
discoveries, and that he need only take advantage of them* 
Who is so well calculated for makmg discoveries io an Art, as 
he who' is constantly practising it ?' Should^ Ae Physician be 
Ignorant of Pharmacy, and confining himself merely to dfetect 
diseases, leave to the Pharmaceutist to prescribe appropriate 
remedies ? As absurd' is it to assert that, though Botany and 
Chemistry are the best afds of Horticulture, the Gard'enier 
should leave their application to others. 

If it was true, which' the preceding parts of tiiis wok-k will 
demonstrate it is not, that the cultvation of* the Soil lias not 
improved during the last two-thousand years, such an argument 
ex ignorantU would avail nothing against the possibiUiy of im* 
provement. 

No one can argue that Botany has done nothing for the Gar- 
dener; the immense and continual increase of the species of 
Plants cultivated by him — ^the improved varieties of If r. Knight 
and others alone may prevent such an assertion. I am per- 
fectly willing to grant, and lament that facts justify the ad-* 
mission, that Chemistry has not been brought to the illustratioa 
and improvement of the agricultural arts so successfully as to 
the Arts of manufacture. This is chiefly owing to the insensi* 
bility of Cultivators, but not entirely so. It partly arises from the 
great difficulty and intricacy of Vegetable Chemistry. *' If the 
exact connection of eifects with their causes, says Kirwan, has 
not been so fully and extensively traced in this as in other sub- 
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Jflctf, iv)9 must jHttribUt^ ii to tb^ RMuHar difficulty of the invit^^ 
tigation* In other subjeots, exposed to the joipt op^ratioq of 
miuiy 0fiii9e3» tbQ effect pf eacb» singly ^^d exclusively ta^^n» 
may be perticiiliirly esKemined^ and the experimeo|«r may worfc: 
in bis laboratory^ with the olject always in his view ; btit the 
secret processes of vegetation take place ip thf dark» ei^ppfed 
tp the various and undeterminable influences of the Atmospherf* 
and req^ire^ at least, half a ye^ finr tbm p^mpletion.*' 9ms3k 

difficulties are only so many powerful reasons for jucreafiftg th<^ 
number of labourers in this field of Science ; and when these have 

gfine on collecting obsfrvaUoas and ^t«, sqme master niii^l 9ill 

Ws^t in an ag.e p^vbapP not very dl^taaW ^^^ rendef the fwhole 

m^re Inminpus^by arranging tb^piin the msi4^ order of Sy^t^m* 
llfiieBce cm ne^pr snpfar»ed^ tbf^ aws^ssity o.f a p.¥a$;tic«l educan 
tipp <or tbe ^i^HivatPJ; pao aeyar supieara^cl^ ^» M^ ^f ^i^^ 
Dmigbillt the Piough, th^ $pfM(«» aad the Upf ; M it ^^ b^ 
qA9 9f th^ b^t guMe^ ; (iaii be a pilot f von to the mn^t air 
|tec\^c^. 

As proof of what can be effected by a coml^inatloQ of sci^n* 
tific and practical knowledge in the cultivation of the Soil, the 
oaample of liavo^ier may be quoted. He w^ one of the most 
^Iqstriaas Chemists of his day. He cultivated two hundred 
sni tDtty Acres in l« Vendue, icir the parpoae of demoAStrating 
to his countrymen the importance of sustaining the art of cul- 
tivatioa on scientific principles. In nine years his produce 
n^aa doubled. Uia crops afforded one third more tljtaa thoae of 
Qidinaxy cidtivatcurs. 

These observations will be rendered daily more and more 
needless,; for the rising generati|(Mi of Gardeners ate really 
mea of Science. The necessity for this was Aeen during the 
closing of the last century^ and such conviction has effected the 
veformation. Some persons are stiU bigots enough to oppose 
snch an improved edncation for Gardeners^ but the intollcrant 
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wonbippera of Antiquity are gradually becoouug silent, if 
iliey will not confess to conViction of error. We ought to le-' 
joice to observe the gradual suffusion of education and the 
mole bills of pn^udice, and ibe multitude of the exdusionists 
and of the self-sufficient, di mi n isb ing in tbe same ratio. Our 
Gardens are no longer under the direction of men wbo retain 
tbeir profession as unaltered as die New Zealand savages do 
tbe religion of tbeir forefathers ; with as much bigotry, and as 
vnenligbtened* 

Our Gardeners are now men of Science, and friends of im- 
provement; tbe present state of our Horticulture affords us 
overwhelming testimony of the benefits gained by this revolu* 
tion. Such a diffusion of Scientific information must become 
still more general, and every friend of his country will endeavour 
to promote it. It is the readiest, tbe most unfailing mentor 
that can accompany practice ; and without it tbe Cultivators of 
tbe Soil will never attain tbeir object — which is the obtaining 
thebest crops of certain plants, at certain times, and at tbe 
least possible expense,* ^ 

Of tbe encouragement by public patronage which Gardening 
receives, and Which is necessary to tbe progress of every Art; 
Gardening has no reason to complain* The Horticultural So- 
cieties of London and Edinburgh, contain among tbeir members 
a large proportion of tbe Talent of both countries ; but it is not 
alone among the sons of Genius that the Art finds friends; 
for the wealth and the aristocracy of tbe country afford tbeir 
equally powerful aid for its encouragement. Garden produce 
is now part of the necessaries of life ; consequently a garden, 
is one of the first required appendages to the Cottage, as well 
as to the Palace, Less than two centuries ago neither vegeta- 

« 

* In tbe abovs I have paraphrased and qneied from some of flay writiag* 
in the Ckrdener s Magaiine, v.iii, ISO. v« v. ISO. dc« ^ 
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IB now part of the necessaries of life; consequently a Garden 
.is one of the first rcqaired appendages to the Cottage as well 
as to the Palace. Less than two Centuries ago neither Vege- 
tables or Fruits were much sought after. Gross animal food 
was the sustenance of Ibe lower Classes, and choicer kinds of 
it formed the repasts of the higher members of the communit/. 
In the old Household Books of great families. Fruits are rarely 
.meBiioned, Culinary Vegetables still more seldom ; but now 
Bpri^ and Vegetables form a chief part of a poor man's diet; 
as the latter are amoo^^ the choicest dishes at the tables of the 
wealthy, and in the desserts which close their feasts they are 
emulous to excel. Flowers are equally highly prized and sought 
afler, among the most generous of their fosterers stand pre-emi- 
nent our fair countrywomen. 

' Such are the encouraging, auspices under which Gardening 
is now flourishing, and such are the equally bright promises of 
its future progress. Some persons, without sufficient consider-^ 
ation, have expressed their opinion that it is now as perfect as 
any Art can be, and therefore like all other human institutions it 
must now decline, since in them decay commences as soon as 
improvement ceases. That the History of the Arts and Sciences 
warrants the conclusion that they never stand still, but aree^er 
on the advance or decline, I cannot denyi but I do deny that 
Gardening is capable of no further improvement. This I have 
already pointed out, and until the Vegetable Tribes of other 
climes 'are no longer capable of furnishing any thing new, and 
until theresearcbesof the Chemist and Phisiologist are perfect. 
Horticulture haa yet better things to hope for, and aim at. A 
second class of despoodents are those who ia the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge and liberal principles, see nothing but 
threatened convulsions and revolutions, the ruin of the Arts, 
the destruction of social order, if not the conclusion of Time. 
Such persons are opposed to education being imparted to Gaiu 

deners. 

3 B 
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I have already expressed mj opinion npon the benefits likely 
to accrue from our Gardeners being men of scientific acquire 
mentSy and see no necessity to revert to particulars. 1 would 
however observe generally that as human knowledge on which 
our institutions are founded must continue to improve, or must 
deteriorate, few persons will be found to argue that the latter 
is desirable — Let us improve as long as we can. Those who 
in a diffusion of knowledge see our social order endangered ar- 
gue perversely. Whilst education is partial* those blessed with 
it may be proud of their distinction^ and obtain nndne notions 
and power by their superiority* but when education beSbmes 
general such distinction must cease. 

He is no philosopher who neglects a certain present goodi, 
for fear that in some future period it may be abused ; but in 
the encouragement of Gardening whilst an immediate good is 
obtained, there i^ no fear of its perversion in after days* Its 
diffusion among the poorer classes is an earnest* or means of 
more important benefits* even than the present increase of their 
comfort* The labourer who possesses and delights in the garden 
appended to his Cottage is generally among the most decent of 
his class ; he is seldom a frequenter of the ale-house ; and 
^ there are few among them so senseless as not readily to engage 
in its cultivation when convinced of the comforts and gain 
derivable from it. Wlien the lower order of a state are con- 
tented* the abettors of anarchy cabal for the destruction of its 
civil tranquility in vain* for they have to efiace the strongest of 
all earthly associations* home and its hallowed accompaniments* 
from the attachment of the labourer, before he will assist in 
tearing them from others* in the struggle to effect which* he 
has nothing definite to gain, and all those flowers of life to lose. 

The same reasoning appUes with undiminished force to the 
higher classes,— Every thing that tends to endear to a man his 
home* attaches him with proportionate force to his conntiy 
that contains it. 
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Gardening is a pnrsnit adapted alike to the gay and the re- 
cluse, the man of pleasure, and the lover of science. To both 
it offers employment such as may suit their taste, all that can 
please by fragrance, by flavour, or by beauty ; all that Science 
may illustrate ; employment for the Chemist, the Botanist, the 
Physiologist, and the Meteorologist. There is no taste so 
perverse as that from it the Garden can win no attention, or to 
which it can afford no pleasure. He who greatly benefitted or 
promoted the happiness of mankind in the days of Pagan- 
ism was invoked after death and worshipped as a deity ; in 
these days we should be as grateful as they were without being 
as extravagant in its demonstration ; and if so we should in. 
deed highly estimate those who have been the improvers of 
our Horticulture, for as Socrates says *' it is the source of 
health, strength, plenty, riches, and of a thous^d sober de- 
lights, and honest ple^usures'* ** It is the purest of human plea- 
sures" says our ownVemlam. It is amid its scenes and pursuits 
that ** life flows pure, the heart mere calmly beats.'* 



THE END. 



Whit0, PrinlMry By«» 
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ADDITIONS. 



THOMAS HILL, (see p. 68.) His portrait, inBcribed T. H. 
^t. 43, is prefixed to his work on *' Physiognome.*' 
1571. It is an oval wood cut. Without engraver's 
name. 12mo« 

SIR HENRY WOTTON. ( p. 80. ; There are two engraved 
Portraits of him one by W. DoUe, preflixed to his 
•« Life" by Walton. 1670, 8vo. The other by P. 
Lombart, in WaIton*s '* Reliquioe Wettonianoe. 1654. 
l2mo. 

WALTER BLYTHE. ^p. 98.) His portrait, aamallfigure^ 
is in his ** English Improver Improved.'* 

SIR T. BROWNE, (p. 103.) There are four engraved Por- 
traits of him. One, in Bvo, Printseller's name Banc. 
Another prefixed to his "Vulgar Errors," Print- 
seller's name Hove, 1672. 4to. A third by R. White, 
prefixed to his *' Works" folio, 1686 ; and a fourth 
prefixed to his '« Religio Medici." 16G3, folio. 

JOHN EVELYN, (p. 103.; There are the following portraiu 
of him. 1. Prefixed to his «' Sculptura," by J. 
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Worlidge, 1 755, 8vo. 2. Prefixed to his translation 
of " Lucretius,*' drawn from life R. Gaywood, sc. 
1654, 8vo. 3. Prefixed to his*<Sylva," 1664, R. 
Nanteuil, del et sc. folio. 4. In Walpole*8 ''Anec- 
dotes of Painting," by A. Ban nerman. 5. Prefixed 
to Hunter's 4to. Edition of tlie «« Sylva," 1776. 

J. D£ LA QUINTINIE. (p. 108.) There are two Portraits 
engraved of him. One by W. Elder, and the other» 
prefixed to his " Traits des Jardins,** by PIcart. 

CHARLES COTTON, (p. 116.) His Portrait by P. Lely, 
engraved by Ryland, is prefixed to his *'Life,'* 
1770, 8vo. 

SIR W. TEMPLE (p. 120.) Lely painted his Portrait in 1679, 
the four first of the following were engraved from it. 
1. A folio plate, Printseller, Banc. 2. In Birches 
"Lives," folio, by Houbrahen. 3. Prefixed to his 
•« Works'* in ) 7?0, folio, G. Vertue, sc. 4, Prefixed 
to his ** Letters," 1700, 8vo. R, White, sc. 5. 
Prefixed to his '' Life,*' by Boyer. 1714. 

BISHOP FLEETWOOD (p. 1270 There is a Portrait of 
him prefixed to his <* Sermons," 1717, 8vo. by V. 
Gucht. Another by Simon, from a painting by*J^ 
Richardson in 1702. There is a third mentioned by 
Bromby, by R, White, when Fleetwood was M. A. 

ANDRE LE NOTRE, or NOSTRE, (p, 138.; This cele- 
brivted man in our Hortulan Annals seems to deserve 
a more particular notice. He was bom in 1613 and 
being educated an Architect it was not until his 
fortieth year, and then accidentally that his tase for 
the magnificent in Garden designing became known 
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He first displayed it in the Garden of Vaux !e Vi- 
compte, now Vaux Praslin. Louis the 14th struck 
with its style, reckless of expence, immediately made 
htm Comptroller General of Buildings and Director 
of Gardens; created him a Knight of St. Michael, 
gave him a patent of Nobility, and wealth to support 
it. In 167B he went to Italy and to England abont 
1682, but his presence was not required to infect the 
gentry of his age with a mania for his style. All 
Europe adopted it in different degrees. Its effect in 
this Country has been detailed pp. 140 — 146. He 
died in 1700. There are two engraved Portraits of 
him. One by J. Smith, 1609 ; the other by A. 
Masson^ both after a painting by C. Marat. 

LEONARD M ASCn AL. (p. 69.; He was iarrier to James 
the first. There is another Edition of his ** Govern- 
ment of Cattle,** dated 1662, if Bromby is a good 
authority. 

GERVASE MARKHAM . (p. 79.; Bromley says he died in 
1636, 

RICHARD BRADLEY, (p. 188.; The work numbered 28 
was published under the name of " Martha Bradley, 
late of Bath«*' 

P. 141. Insert after line 4 from the top. Lord Bacon ia 
1612, gives the following list of Trees, Flowers, &c. which de- 
serve a place in the Pleasure Garden ; distinguishing the months 
in which they are in their greatest beauty. In January and 
Feburary, Mezereon; Crocus, yellow and grey ; Primrose; 
Anemonies; Early Tulip; Oriental Hyacinth; Chamairis ; 
FritillarJa. In March, Voilets; Daffodil; Daisy; Almond; 
Peach; Cornelian; Sweet Briar. In April, Double white 
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Voilei; Wall-Flower; Stock Gillyflower; Cowilip; Iris; 
LHies; Rosemary; Tulip; Peony; Pale Daffodil; French 
UoBeysttokle; Cherry; Plums; White Thorn; Lilac, In 
Biay and June, Pinks; Roses; Honeysuckles; Strawberries; 
Biigloss; Columbine; French Marigold; Flos Afncanus; 
Currants; Fig; Raspberry; Vine; Lavender; White sweet 
Satyrion; Herba Mnscaria; Lily of the Valley; Apple. In 
July, Gillyflowers; MuBk Rose; the Lime or Linden; Jen- 
netin and CodKn Apples. In August, Pears; Apricots; Bar- 
berries ; Filberts ; Musk Melons ; Monks-hoods, In September, 
Grapes; Apples; Poppies; Peaches; Melo-cotones ; Necta- 
rines ; Cornelians ; Wardens ; Quinces. In October and Novem- 
ber, Services ; Medlars ; Bullaces ; Holyoaks, December and 
January, Holly ; Ivy ; Bay ; Juniper ; Cypress ; Yew ; Pines and 
Firs; Rosemary; Lavender; Perewinkles (white, purple and 
blue;) Germander; Flags; Orange and Lemon Trees, *' if 
stoved" and Sweet Marjoram. 

p. 612. insert before line ten from the bottom. The following 
Fruits, Culinary Vegetables, &c« are mentioned by Tusser. 
Peas, Hastings for early Crops» Grey and Rouncivals. Gar- 
lick. Beans. Rosemary. Apples. Nuts. Apricots. Bar- 
berries. Bullace, black and white* Cherries, red and black. 
Chesnuis* Comet Plums. Damsons, white and black, Fil« 
berts, red and white. Gooseberries. Grapes, white and red. 
Green or Grass, Pear, and Wheat Plums. Hurtle Berries. 
Medlars, or Maries* Mulberry. Peaches, white and red. 
Pears of all sorts* Quinces. Respis, or Raspberries. Rai- 
ains. (Currants.^ Services. Strawberries, red and white. 
Walnuts. Wardens, white and red. Box. Bay. Hawthorn* 
Prim. Roses, Leeks. Avens. Betony. Beets. Bctonj. 
Bloodwort. Bugloss. Burnet. Borage. Cabbage. Cole- 
worts. Clary. Cress. £ndive. FenneL French Mallows. 
French Saffron* Lang de beefe (ox tongue.^ Lettuce. Lung- 
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wortf Liverwort. Marigolds. Mercury. Mints. Nep« 
OaioDs. Or&che« or Arache, red and white. Patience. 
Parsley. Pennyroyal. Primrose. Poret. Sage, red and 
white. English Saffron. Sommer Savory. Sorrell. Spinage. 
Succory. Seithes. Tansy, Thyme. Voilets of all sorts. 
Alexanders. Artichokes. Blessed Thistle. Cucamhers. 
Mustard, Musk Million, (Melon.) Purslane. Radishc's. 
Rampion, Rocket. Sea-holy. Sperage. Skirrets* Tarra* 
gon. Carrots. Citrons, Pompions and Gourds. Navew. 
Parsnips. Rape. Turnip. Basil. Balm. Chamomile. 
Costmary* Cowslips and Paggles. Daisies. Sweet Fennel. 
Germander. Hyssop. Lavender. Lavender Spike. Laven- 
der Cotton. Marjoram. Maudeline. Pennyroyal. Winter 
Savory. Baichellor's Buttons* Bottles, blue, red and tawney. 
Columbines. Campions. Daffodils, or Daffodondillies. Eg- 
lantine or Sweet Briar. Featherfew. Flower Armoure. 
Flower de Luce. Flower gentle, white and red. Flowernice. 
Carnations*. Holyoaks, red and white. Indian £ye. Lark*s 
foot. Laus Tibi, Lilium convallium. Lilies, red and white. 
Marigold double. Nigella Romana. Ponsies, or Heart's ease. 
Paggles, green and yellow. Pinks of all sorts. Queen's Gil- 
liflowers. Rosemary. Boxes of all sorts. Snapdragon. Sops- 
in-wine. Sweet Williams. Sweet Johns. Star of Bethlem. 
Star of Jerusalem. Stock Gilliflowers of all sorts. Tuft Gil- 
liflowers. Velvet flowers, or French Marigold. Violels, yel- 
low and white. Wall Gilliflowers of all sorts. Eyebright. 
Famitory. Saxifrage. Woodroffe. Anise. Archangel^ 
Chervil, Cinquefoil. Cummin. Dragons. Dittany, or 
Garden Ginger. GromwelU Hartstongue. Horehound. 
Loveage, Mandrake. Liquorice. Mugwort* Peony. Poppy. 
Rue. Rhubarb. Smallage. Savin. Stitchwort. Valerian. 
Woodbine* The above list he gives io alphabetical sections 
*' Fruit"'—'* Seeds and Herbs for the Kitchen.*' '* Herbs and 
Roots for Sallads and Sauce.** *« Herbs and Roots to boil, or 
to butter.*' " Strewing herbs of all sorts.'* ** Herbs, Branches 
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and Floweri for windows and pots." *' Herbs to still in 
Summer'* and '* Herbs for Physic/' 

From the same author we learn many of the Garden practices 
of the age in which he lived. The above list of plants, drawn 
up as appropriate for any country garden, demonstrates suffi- 
ciently how extended was the practice of Gardening* As at 
Rome the Garden was under the care of the housewife. He 
recommends it to lie open to the south and west* Arbours 
made of Hawthorn were formed in it ; the walks made with 
Saw Dusty Brick Dust, or Ashes. He mentions Capers^ 
Lemons, Olives^ Oranges, and Rice as things to be bought as 
sauce for meat, 

p. 70. Une 7 from the top. FLORAES PARADISE, 
beautified and adorned with sundry sorts of delicate fruites 
and flowers. By the industrious labour of H. P. Knight. 
With a remedy for fever, &c. 1600. London. l2mo. Another 
edition 1608, which is the only one I have seen. 

The introductory pages of this work are mystical in the ex- 
treme ; but the remainder of the work is replete with excellent 
directions, demonstrating by their variety, and the numerous 
gentlemen who communicated them, how extensively the taste 
for Gardening was spread among the higher classes of Society. 

It contains many anticipations of what was advocated in 
subsequent years. As budding Double Roses upon Briars> 
Sloping Wails, Grafting Wax, Moving Trees when full 
grown, &c. 
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CORRECTIONS. 



g 11 from the bottom, for bring read Aiiwff • 

oa 5^ erase the word fl«a 

^•"";;;;;l3 ___ pUce the comn* after the word «aad uot 

before 

43 2 from the top read o/inMeadofor 

-. , ... 19 "»d dUcoverid 

n..^. '.'.'.12 from the bottom read «a«lM itotead of torts 

gj ... 9 - ^f*** '* ** ""**' 

g -'.* " 9 read LaurutUnuM 

^ 4 from the top, read CydameuM 

gjj 17.^ eraie the note of interrogatioa 

!: 9 erase the hyphen between Tree and TrtfeU 

^' ;""''"/3 do the same between CioM and Omnflower 

93 

gy 2 for 1651 read 165« 

105! . .... . . .4 from the bottom for Scidpiti^e read Sculpture 

134!'/.'. . . . . .B from the top eraws the word by 

lgg ' ^ _— — readinejtperience 

o,. 1 . for /»« read /enr 

222 2 4 3 



1 ______ erase the word that 



from the bottom U merely . repetition on tk. work 

numbered S in the U«t j , «, 

^ 748 from the bottom will be found mentioned a«ler Mr. 

George Mason's name 

235 2 from the top read Epieode 

244... .....1 from the bottom for 1779 read 1799 

264 6 from the top read edges 

274 3 read 1816 

231 3 for or read of 

307 . .4 from the bottom read hybHde 

828!!!. !... Erase the two works of Mr. Felton they are mere repetition. 

of what has been previously stated 
252 8 from the bottom read Chmrde* 



FINIS. 



■Wliito, Prinltr, 



